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QOVEIINMilIT OF OiNOAt. 


GOVERNOR OP BENGAL, 

His Excellency Colonel the Kiprhi Hon’hle Sir John And&bsok, p.c,, 

O.C.B., G.C.t.E. 

MEJTBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The IloiCble Sir rKovAsn CiirxDKR Mittkr, kt., c.i.r., in charge ol 
the following: [Mirtfolios: — 

1. Land Rexenue. 

2. Land Acquisition. 

3. Excluded Areas. 

4. Jails. 

5. LegislatiTe. 


The Hon’ble Alhadj Sir Abdewkeeim Ghczkavi, ex., in charge of 
the following portfolios; — 

1. Emigration. 

2« Immigration. 

3. Jtirisdiction. 

4. Haj Pilgrimage. 

5. Forests. 

. 6. Irrigation. 


The Hon’We Mr. J. A. Wowbeao, t ‘i.c.s., in charge of the 
foilowing portfolios;— 

1. Finance. 

8. Separate Rexenne. 

.3. Commerce and Indturtrial enbjeeie. 

4. Marine. 

5. ^ I^uropean EdnoatioA^ 



4 OOVEENMENT OF BtlTOAl. 


Tfca Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Reid, in charge of the loliowmg 

{portfolios : — 

1. Appointment. 

2. Political, excluding Haj Pilgrimage. 

8, Police. 

4. pkxslesiastioal. . 

^j^pngulation of medical and other professional qtalificatione 
and standards, subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

6. Judicial. 

7. Hasaribagh Reformatory School. 


MIKISTERS. 

The Hon^ble Nawab K. G. M. Faboqui, Khan Bahadur, in charge of 
the following portfolios 

1. Agriculture npd Industries (excluding Excise). 

2 , Public. Works. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Kwwaja NAznnmom^ c.x.s., in charge of itha lot lowing 
portfolios ; — 

1. Eduontidsi. 

2. Registration. 


na Hon'ble Mr.^Bnor Ausan Sums Rot, in charge «l &e fodgtring 
portfolios;^. 

1. Looal Self^iewiKsixnanl 

2. Excise. 
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PEINCIFAL OFFICEES BENGAL LEGISLATIVE 

COUNCIL. 

PREgiOEirr. 

Tbe H«a'ble R«ja Sir Manuatiia Nath Rat CBAUDBiiai^ Sf., of 
Santoth. 

Detctt Pbeside>t. 

Ur. Razao:! Rauuak Kimk, n.i.. 


Panel of Ohairmen for Ult Thfrty<iiinth Setaion. 

^ * V ' 

1. Mr. H. (’. CiiAriKiuKK, Bar.-at-J>ttW. 

2. Khun Ikbudip 

3. Mr. \\. H. Tnoiirio??, / 

4. Mr. Sy\m.u*ro.sa|) MooKF.WJhK, Bar.-nt^Iiaw. 

Secretary to the Cooncil — (1. G. (o8g.). 

Aealitot Secretaries to the Counql — A. lluTCifXiOff and 

Majiticiuk. 

R^stnur to the Cocmeil'-J. W. McKAi, i.8*d. 




BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


ALPHAIETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS. 

A 

Afial, Nawabzada Khwaja Muhauinmd,, Khan Bahadur. [Dacca City 
(Muhammadan).] 

AH, Maulvi Hassuii. [Diiiajjmr (Muhammadan).] 

AH, Maulvi Syed Nauaher, [Jesaore South (Muhammadan).] 

AH, Mr. Altaf. [Boffra (Muhammadan).] 

Armatrong, Mr. W. L. [Presidency and Burdwan (European).] 
Austin, Mr. J. M. (Ben^ral Chamber of Commerce.) 

B 

Baksh, Maulvi Shaik Bahim. [IToo^hly cum Howrah Municipal 
(Muhammadan).] 

Baksh, Maulvi Syed Majid. [.Icsnore Nol^hT ^Muhamt^dip)*] 

Bal, Babu I^alit Kumar. [Bakar^nj South (Non-Munirmmadan).] 
Bui, Hai Sahib Sarat (’lian<ha. ( raridpur Smith ( Noii-Mubummudan). | 
Ballabh, Hai Bahadur Debendra Nath. [^-I-Pur^rimas Burul North 
(Non-Muhaniina<lan) . ] 

Banerji, Mr. P. f 24-INip:aiu.H Rural South (Non-Muhnminndan).'j 
Banerji, Uai Buliadur Kcshab Chnudra. [Dacca Rural (Non-Muham* 
raadnn). ] 

Banncrjei’, Habti Jilendialal. fBirbhum (Non-Muhainmaflnn). ] 

Banna, Rai Sahib Panchanan, m.ii.k. [Hangpur West (Non>Muham- 
roadan).] 

Basir Uddin, Khan Sahib Maulvi Mohammed. [Kajshahi North 
(Muhammadan).] 

iBasu, Babu Jatindra Nath. [Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan).] 
Baau, Mr. Narendni Kumar. [Nadia (Noii-Muhumitiadan).] 

Birkrayrc, Mr. H. (Bengal Chamlwr of Commerce,) 

Blandy, Mr. E. N. (Nominated Official.) 

Bose, Mr. S. M., Bar.-at-Law. [Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan).] 
Burn!, Babu Ookul Chand. [Calcutta %Soiith (Vntral (Non-Muham- 
madan).} 

Burn. Mr. H. H. <Ben^'^al ChamW of ( oiiimerce ) 

C 

Chatterjee, Mr. B. C., Bar.-at-I^w. [Bakarganj North (Non-Muham- 
madan).] 

Chandhuri, Bobu Kidbori Mohan. [Ilajshi^i (Non-Muhammadan).] 
Chaudhuri. Babu fliddhesiwar. (Expert, Nominated. ( 
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Chandhttri, Jf*«ndra Chandra. (Bagra* c««» Pabna (Nou-Muham- 
mada®).]- 

Chandhttllf Khan Btfhndur Hanlvi Alimnzsadian. {Paridpar »|foiih 
(Mnh«iiuftAdali).] ; 

Chaudhnri, ^an BahBdv^;:llWvi Hafizur "llalpBu^-; <irominatad 
Bon-official.) * « . ■ * 

Chaudhuri, Maulvi Syed Osman Haider. Mfepera ' North 
(Muhammadan).] ^ ‘ 

Choudhury, Mauhri Nuh^ Absar.^ {Chitt^oht'Nortt (Muha^a- 

d&n).] ^ 

Chowdhury, Haji Badi Ahmed. [Chittagong,J8(Wth tMnhammadan).! 

Chowdhury, Maulvi Abdul OhAni, B.iA{ Dacca West Rural (Muham- 
madan).] ^ 

Cohen, Mr. D. J. (Nominated Non-ofRcial.) 

Coppinger, Major General W. V., c.i.E., d.s.o., m.d., f.r.c.s.i., i.m.s. 
(Nominated Official) 

Cooper, Mr. C. 0. (Indian Jute Mills Association.) 

0 

Das, Ilai Bahadur Kamini Kumar, M.b.e. [Chittnf^ong (Non-Muham- 
mndan).] 

Das, Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar. [Dacca City (Non-Muham- 
madan).] 

Dutt, Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan. [Calcutta Central (Non-Muham- 
madan).] ' 


E 

Eusufji, Maulvi Nur Rahman Khan. [Mymensinph South-West 
(Muhammadan).] 


F 

Faroqui. the llon’life Nuwab K. (i. M.. Khan Bahadur. [Minister.] 
[Tipperu Soutli (Muhammadan),] 

Fawcus, Mr, T.. li. < Nominated Official.) 

Faslullah, Maulvi Muhammad. [Konkhaii West (Muhammadan).] 
Forrester, Mr, J. CampWI, [Presidency and Burdwan (European).] 

C 

Gangali, Rai Bahadur Susd Kumar. (Nominated Official.) 

Ohose, Dr. Amulya Ratan. [Howrah Munitm^l (Nan-Muhammadan).] 
Ghos<|„ R^i Bahadur Sasonka Comar, ^)i|icca University.) 
Qhum^ th^Hon^ble Alhadj Sir Abdelkeiim, xj, (Member, Executive 
Council.) 
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(Sacbrk^ Mr. B, N. flTombat^ Offioial.) 

fiahadur.Badridas, c.i.k. (^gal Manripl Aw>ciatinn.> 
Oiiha,^B«bu Proiulla Kumar. [24-Parganas IfuMUpal^itih (N«i- 
‘ UuhamiMdatf).] > 

Gkiu. Mr. jINominatod 

Gupta, Mr. J. N.; c.i.e., m.b.e. (Bankura WdijC ^Non-iluhammadan). J 


H 

Hftkiiu, Manlvi^Abdol *; [MythejiBinfrh Central (Muliammaclan).] 
HffqTie, Khan Baha(!ur Maul#'1|^r^. [Nadia (Muhammadan).) 
Hasheniy, Maulvi Byed Jalaluddin. [Khulna (Muhammadan).] 
Heiitlerson, Mr, A. (i. N. < X<»iinnut{‘<l (HHcialA 
Hijrjrins, Mr. K. (Expert, Nmuiiiatetl.) 

Hoque, Ka*i Emdadul. [Ranppur Kaai (Muhammadan).} 

Kosain, Nawab Musharruf, Khan Bahadur. [Malda rM?« Jalpaiguri 
(Muhammadan). J 

Hosftain, Maulvi Muhammad. [Bakarganj North (Muhammadan).] 
Huq, Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul. [Bakarganj West (Httiaminadan).] 

Husaaip, MauWi I^atafat. (Nominated Non-official.) 

K 

Karim. Maulvi Abdul. [Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan).) 
Kasem, Maulvi Ahul. [Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan).] 
Kerr. Mr. \V. .1. ( Ntjininatcd (Mlicial.) 

Khan, Maulvi Amin-u/.-Zaman. (Ncuninuted Oincial.) 

Khan, Khan Baha<lui .Maulvi Mua/zani .Mi. | Palma ( M uiiaiiiuiadan ). [ 
Khan, Maulvi Tamizuddin. [Faridpur South (Muhammadan),] 
*Khaii, Mr. Razaur Rahman, it.i.. [Dacca East Rural (Muham* 
madan).] 


L 

Lai Muhammad, Ifaji. [Rajshahi South (Muhammadan).] 

Law, Mr. Surendra Nath. (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce.) 
Leesou, Mr. (i. W. (Bengal ('hai}il»ei of Comiuerre.) 


M 

Mapiire, Mr. L. T! (A^g^lndian.) 

Haiti, Mr. R. [ Mi dnafMlre South (Non-Mu bamtipadan).] 


l>epuiy Fieirffleot, Betigat l^jigiaUtive 0>tmcU. 
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ALPHABETICiL HOT OF MFMBEBS. 


McClatkie, Mr. E. T. (Anglo-Indmn.) 

Mitter, the Hon ’hie Sir Provanh Chunder, kt., c.i.k. (Member, 
Kxe(!Utive Council.) 

Mittra, Babu Sarat Chandra. [24'Pargaoa8 Bural Central (NoHf 
Muhammadan).] ^ 

Momin, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ahdul. [Noakhali East (Muham- 
madan).] 

Mookerjee, Mr. Syamaprosad, Bar.-at-Law. (Calcutta University.) 

Mortimer, Mr. If. R. [Rajshahi (European).] 

Mukherji, Rai Bahadur Satish Chandra. [Hooghly Rural (Non- 
Muhammadan).] 

Mukhof>adhayn, Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra. [Midnapore South-East 
( Non-Muhammadan).] 

Mullick, Mr. Mukimda Behnry. (Nominated Non-official.) 

N 

Nag, Bahu Suk Lnl. [Khulna (Non-Muhammadan).] 

Nag, Reverend B. A. (Nominated Non-oflicial.) 

Nandy, Maharaja Sris Chandra, of Kassimhazar. (Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

Nnzimiiddiii, the TTon’hle Mr. Khwaja, c.r.K. [Minister.] [Bakar- 
gnnj South (Muhammadan).] 

Norton, Mr. H. U. (Calcutta Trade'^ Association.) 


0 

Ordish, Mr. J. E. [Dacca and Chittagong (European).] 

Ormond, Mr. E, C. fl'residcncv and Burdwan (European).] 

P 

Philput, Mr H, C. V. (Nominated Otfirial.) 

Poddar, Mr. Anand.^ Mohan. (Bengal Mahajan Sabha.) 

Poddar. Seth Huuumaii Prosad. [Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan).] 

R 

Raheem, Mr. A., c.i.k. [Calcutta North (Muhammadan).] 

Rahman, Maulvi Azizur. [Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan).] 
Rahman, Mr. A. F. [Raiigpur West (Muhammadan).] 

Rahman, Mr. A. F. M. Abdur, [24*Pargunas Rural <Mubamma- 
danV] 



AliPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBEBS. 11 

Biukat, Mr. Proftanna Deb» [Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan).] 

Bid Ma)iaaai» Muaindra Dab. [Hooghly Munici])al (Non* 
MuhamBuidan).] 

|tay, Babu Amiilyadhan. [.lessor© South \Xoa*Muhammadan).] 

Ray, Babu Ehetter Mohan. [Tippera (Non^Muhammadan).] 

Bay, Babu Nagendra Narayan, n.L. [Ilangpur East (Non-Muham- 
mndan).] 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekhareswar. (Kajshabi Landholders.) 

Ray, Maharaja Jagadish Nath, of Dinajpur. [Diuajpur (Non- 
Muhammadan).] 

Ray, Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar, m.a. [Malda (Non-Muhammadan).] 
•Ray Chaudhuri, the Ilon’ble Raja Sir Manmathn Nath, kt,, of 
Santosh. (Dacca Landholders.) 

Ray Chowdhur>% Babu Satish Chandra. [Mymensingh East (Non- 
Muhammadau). ] 

Ray (^iowdhury, Mr. K. (’. (Nominated Niui-otfinal . ) 

Reid, the Jlon’lde Mr H. N., {-.i.k. (Member. Lvwutive Council.) 
Ross, Mr. J. (Indian Tea Asmuialion. ) 

Rout, Babu Iloseni. [Midnaix)re North (Non-Muhammadan).] 

Roy, Babu ITaribansa. [Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan).] 

Roy, Babu Jitendra Nath. [Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan).] 

Roy, Babu Satyendra Nath. [24-Parganas Municipal South (Non- 
Muhammadan).] 

Roy, Mr. Saileswar Singh. [Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan).] 
Roy, Mr. Surat Kumar. (Presidency Landholders.) 

Roy, the Hon’ble Mr. Bijoy Prasad Singh. [Minister.] (Burdwan 
South (Non-Muhammadan).] 

Roy Choudhuri, Babu Hem (Chandra. [Noakhnli (Non-Muhommo- 
dan).] 
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Saadatullah, Mnulvi Muhammad. [24-Parganu8 Municijml (Muham- 
madan).] 

Sahana, Babu Satya Kinkar. [Bankura East (Non-Mubammadini).] 
Samad, Maulvi Abdus. [Morshidabad (Muhammadan).] 

Barker, Rai Sahib Rebati Mohan. (Nominated Non-official.) 

Sen, Mr. B. R. (Nominated Official.) 

Sen. Mr. (firish Chandra. (Kxpert, Nominated ) 

Sen, Rai Sahib Akshoy Kumar. [Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan), j 
Sen Gupta, Dr. Naresh Chandra. [Mymensingh West (Non- 
Muhammadan).] 

Shah, Maulvi Abdul Hamid. [Mymensingh East (Muhammadan)*] 
Singha, Mr. Arun Chandra. (Chittagong landholders.) 

Singh, Srijut Taj Bahadur. [Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan).} 


Precideot of the Bengsl ConwSi. 
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Sialia, Raja Bahadur Bhupendra Naraya%.of Nashipur. (Burdwaa 
Landholders.) 

Sircar, Dr. Sir Nilralan, kt., m.d. [Calcutta South (Non- 
Muhammadan).] « 

Solaiman, Maulvi Muhammad; [Barrackpore Municipal (Muham- 
madan).] % 

Staplcfoi), (Xomiuated Offirial.) 

Suhrawardy, Mr. H. .S. [Calcutta South (Muhammadan^. J 


T 

Thomas, Mr. M. P. (Indian Jute Mills Association.) 
Thompson, Mr. W. H. (Bengal Chamber of Commene.) 
Townend, Mr. H. P. V. (Nominated Offirial.) 

Twynam, Mr. 11. .7. (.Nominated Official.) 


W 

Wilkinson, Mr. H, E., r.i.E. (Nominated Official.) 

Woodhead, the Hoii’hle Mr. .7. A., c.l.K. (Meml.er. Kxerutive Couneil.) 
Wordsworth. Mr. W. C. (Bengal Chamber of Commerce.) 



THE BENGAL LEQSLATIVE <X>UNaL PROCEEDINGS 
(Oflloial Rtport of tho Thirty-iiinth 


Volume XXXIX~No. 1. 


Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under 
the provisions of the Government of India AcL 

The Council Cou^il Chamber ia the Council House, 

Calcutta, on Monday, the tw August, 1932, at 3 p.m. 


Present: 


Mr. President (the Hon'hle liaja Sir MaXMatha Kath Rat 
CuACDHi'Ki, KT., of Santosh) in the Chair, the four Hon’ble Menil)eri 
of the Executive Couiu il, the three Hon’ble Ministers and 109 nominated 
and elected members. 


Oath or alBmatiom 

The following memlHTH made an oilitb or uHii:|nuti«ui of their 
allegiance to the Crown : — 

Mr. H. J. Twyatm, i.r.s. 

Mr. A. G. R. Heuder»M)n, i.c.s. 

Mr. H. P. V. Townend, i.c.s. 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton. 

Mr. R. Higgins. 

Babu Siddeewar Chaudhuri. 

Mr.*W. H. Thoinp#M>o. 

Mr. H. fi. Bum. 



14 OBITUARY 'HE>'EBENCE. [IstAco., 

,jL ... 

Panel of Chairmen. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: lii accordance with the provisions of rule 3 of 
the Hen^^al Lef^islative Council Rules, 1920, I nominate the following 
raemhers of the Cout^cil to form a panel of four Chairmen for the ensuing 
session : — 

(1) Mr. B. (’hatterjee, Har.-at-Law. 

(2) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aziziil Ilaquc. 

(3) Mr. W. H. Thompson. 

(4) Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar.-at-Law. 

Unless otherwise arraiigtMl, the senior member among them present in 
the above order will preside over the deliberations of this Council in my 
absence and in tlu* absence of the Deputy President, 


Obituary rafarenoe. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: (tentleinen, uccfirding to the e.stabliahed 
practice I have to refer to-da\ to the death of Srijut Sudarshan 
(liukravUirty who was a ineinher of this Couiu’il from 1924 to 1920. He 
ditMi on the 3rd May last at his Bajsliabi residence at the age of 05. 
Tile late menilM'r after u brilliant careei in the ('alcuttu University, 
where he headed the list of successful •oliolars in all exaiiiiiiations, 
joined the Bajshahi Bar and within a very >hort time rose to eminence, 
lie was tile leader ot the Bar and J*resi<lent of the Bar As90<dation. He 
founded a high Knglish school in the Ua.jshalii town called the Bholanath 
Aimletu). In his deatli we have lost a highly gifted lawyer of 
un Idem hed c hai ac ter . 

With >our lea\e, gentlemen, the sympathy of this House may be 
conveyed to the bereaved family. 

1 will now ask you to give your <*t>nsent by rising in your places. 
[Pause. I 

(All the members then rose in their places.) 


Mr. PRESIDENT: Thank you. gentlemen, the Set-retary will take 
the neces.sary action. 
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QrEStI<«S’S. » 

. STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to wliich onJ antwort were giveo) 

Fans and moaquitd curtains for data prltonan. 

M. Babu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURl: {a) Will tbi* 
Han’ble Member in charge of the Political (Jails) lV}mrtmiMit Ik* 
jJensed to statei whether it is a fart that hand fans, e\’en wht'ii the offer 
of supply comes from outside, are not allowed in the hot nesaon to 
*‘C” class prisonei's convicdi^d in connection with the civil diMohfslieiu'e 
movement in jails where they am detainwl 'f 

(h) Is it also a fact that mosi{uito curtains are not allowisl to the 
said priMiners under similar ctmditions 

MEMBER in charge of FOLITIOAL (JAILS) DEPARTMENT 
(the Hon’bie Sir Provath Chumler Milter): to) Yes. This is not 

permissible under the existing rules of the lleng“al Jail (’ode. 

(h) No, Divi.sion HI prisoners are alloweil to rw’eive mosquito 
nets fixmi their relati\es or friends. 

Mauivi TAMIZUDOIN KHAN: With reference to answer (h), will 
the floiride MemlM»r be pleased to state whether this applies to all 
prisoners or only to prisoners convicted in connection with the civil 
disobedience movement ? 

The Hon’ble Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: My impresHion 

is that this applies to all prisoners, but I should like to have notice of it. 

ExpandHura for civil diaobadianca priaSnara. 

^2. BdKi KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURl: Will the Hon’ble 
Member in chargre of the Piditical (Jails) I)e|Kirtmeiit 1 h* pleased to 
sUite — 

(#) the avenige ilaily ex|nMiditure incuirMl during the months of 
January (e May. PJT2, for the civil disoliedience prisoners 
in “A,'* “B" and “(T* <*Ias#M»s; and 
(ii) the daily expenditure fier bead of the “B” and clastM*s of 
such prisoners exclusively for diet pui-js»si^y 

Tba Han’bla Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: (i) and (it) 

There is no such clussificatioii as “civil disolifslience firisoners” in the 
Jail Co<fe and coiise<tuently no separate accounts oiUj»xpeiidittire fop 
ioch pnsonem are maintained. 
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Dr. NAREtH CHANDRA SEN CUPTAt Do I imitrstiuid that 

the Goverument maintain h no ntatmtii h from which it can be ascertained 
what has been the cost incurred by Government in suppressing the civil 
•disobedience movement ? 

Thi Hon*l»l0 Sir PR0VA8H OHUNDER MITTER: 1 have nothing 
further to add. 


Looil ifM|uiriM in oivil oourU. 

*3. Babu KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: (a) Is the Hon ble 

Member in charge of the Judicial I>epartment aware that local inquiries 
in civil courts made by pleader comuiissionerH are becoming increasingly 
costly ? 

(/>) If the answer U> (a) is in the aftirmeiive, will the Hon’ble 
Meinl)er l>e pleuswi to state whether the Government are conudering 
the desirability of holding such impiiries ordinarily by court engineers 
4Jrul overseers appointed umler th<* district judg»‘s, and charging such 
•leas Ml aucch ftase as may 1 m' thmight reasonable by the district judged 

(r) Will the Hon’lde Member be pleased to lay on the table u 
statement for the districts of (’hittugong, I'aridpur, Hooghly, Mur- 
•shidubud and Hajshahi coin|Kiring the cost of such inquirie.s held by 
pleader commissioners during the last 5 ycnirs with the cost of inquiries 
held by civil court nmtn^ during a period of o yinirs under the previous 
4iiTungements Y 

MEMBER in charge of 4UDI0IAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’blc 
Mr. R. N. Roiil): (a) No. 

{h) Dim'S not arise. 

(r) The infonnatHun asked for is not available and cannot lie 
obtaiiu'd without a lalxmous inquiry which Government regret they 
■are not prejiared to undertake, 

Agriouitiiral Icons. 

*4. Bibil KItHORl MOHAN CHAUDHURI: {a) Is the Hc««ble 

Meml>er in charge of the Hev^enue Department aware that money-lenders 
and fomiWorA are not in a {>ositioii this year to advance fresh loans of 
money and {uiddy for the assistance of the |)oorer cultivators ^ 

th> U tbi^ilb|wer to (rt) is in the aHirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Member W to state what arrangements the Government have 

made or propose to make to amelionite the coudiiion of the peasants by 
advancing loans on lew mte of interest as was done on previous 
occasions f 
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1 (c) WiU tile Hoii*ble Member be pleaeed to stete vbat auumiit, if 
Jiyri do tbe Government )nY)po^ to advance througbout the province, 
Imrict by dietrict, this year? 

(d) Do the Government propose to advance seeds this year also? 

Je) If the answer to (d) is in the affirmative, what amount of seeds 
wul he distributed district by district? 

MCMSER in ohargo of REVENUE DEPARTMENT (tho Hon’Iilo 
Sir Provath Chlindor Mittor): (o) Government are aware fliat money* 
lenders and zamtmhng are generally unable to advance fresh loans. 

(h) Agricultunil loans will be jriven where it is nei'essary for the 
cultivation of land or relief of distress. 

(r) A statement is laid on the table .showing the amounts allotted 
this year to the districts for ngriculturnl loans. The present budget 
provision for agricultumJ and land improvement loans is Rs. (I.fiO.OtK), 
but an extra gi‘a»nt will Iw* asked for if nm's.sury us was done in pre- 
vious years. 

{(i) Yes, if nwessary. 

(c'l There is no dc niand at priwnt and the ixissihle future demand 
call not 1 m* estimated yet. 

Statptnent referred to in the reply to claugc (r) of starred quention 
No. 4, shotnng aUotmentt of land improvement and agriruUnral 
loans during lUd2*33. 


Di«tnrt. 

Land improvoinont 

Agricultuml Josns. 


loan*. 

Ra. 

Birbhum 

Nil 

1,500 

BiUuirifanj 

Nil 

loyjoo 

Murshidnbad 

Nil 

1,000 

Ksdta 

Nil 

«,000 

MyrnroRingh 

Nil 

5,000 

Faridpur 

Nil 

40,000 

Bajahahi 

Nil 

8,000 

K«ngpur 

Nil 

90,000 

Paboa 

Nil 

. . 50, (KM) 

Bcgm 

Nil 

45,000 

Pinajpur 

Nil 

15,000 

Malda 

KU 

, . 8.000 

Towa .. 


. , 2,79.500 


Rai S«lMMlur KESHAB CHANDRA BANERJIt r«|ereniMi to 
the staateiiient referred to in reply to clause (r), will the Hoo’bla 
Member be pleased to state why no allotmnt has Iw'en made to the 
Dacca Diatrici Board? 


2 
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QUESTIONS. 


[IST Ato.j 


Tilt Hoil'bit fir PROVMH CHUNOER MITTER: 1 want notioe; 
but I can generally say that wheneTer a District Officer applies for an 
allotment we usually make it. 

Babu HEM CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHURI: Is the Hon’ble 
Member aware that the cultivators of the Noakhali district are badly in 
need of agricultural loans owing to the failure of the aut crop? 

Tht Hoil’ble Sir PR0VA8H OHUNDER MITTER: If the member 

wants specific information I want notice. 


Lady priaonars. 

• 5 . Maulvi ABOU8 8AMAD: («) 1h the Ilon'ble Member in charge 
of the Political (Jails) Department aware that the non-official jail 
visitors, including the members of Legislative Council, are not allowe<l 
to visit and ascertain the grievances, if any, of lady iwlitical pnsoners? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Ilon’ble 
Meinlw l)e pleustnl to state the unisons therefor? 

(r) Are the (fovernment considering the desinibility of so amend- 
ing the rules that M.L.(’. visitors may l>e allowed to visit and re|K>rt to 
the projier authority about the conditions of lady {sditical prisoners? 

Tht Hotl*bl0 8jr PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: (a) The Jail 
Dejmrtment dot's not rtH^ognim' the classification “political jirisoners.’^ 
Govenimeni have not so far rweivinl any comjdaint from any non- 
official visitor to the efftK:*t that he was not allowetl to see female pri- 
soners when he so desiretl. In certain jails lady visitors have been 
apfKiinted to visit female prisoners. 

{h) and (r) Do not arise. 

Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Will the Ilon’ble Member 
be pleased to state if male visitors are allowed to visit female prisoners? 

Th« Hoil*blt 8ir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: I believe so. 

Maulvi ABDU8 8AM AD: Will the Hon’ble Member be surprised 
to know that I am myself the complainant and I was not allowed to 
visit female prisoners by the Superintendent on the ground that non- 
official visitors are not allowed to visit female prisoners? 

Tbo HoiPbIt Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: If the member 
will write to the Secretary of the Department, the matter will be 
inquired intp. 



QUESTIONS. 





] 


Non-«IIMil vWtoft cf Jtilti 

•9. Maulvi ABOU8 SAMADi Will the Hon’ble Menit er in 
charge of the I'olitical Department be pleaaed to state the reasons why 
the non-oflScial visitors, including the M.L.C. visitors, are not allowed 
to visit, and ascertain the grievances, if any, of the detenus in an 
ordinary jailP 

MEMBER in otargt «f POLITICAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon'Me 
Mr. R. N. Roiil): I nder section 11 of tlie lieiiffal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 19»‘K1, the liocal Government np(H>ints visitors for 
persons detained under that Act. N’on-otticial visitors are appointe<l 
under the provisions of the Jail Code, and their duties extend only to 
ordinary pri.souers. 

Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Will the Hon'ble Member 
bo pleased to state if lum-ofKciul visitors ha\e been appointed to look 
after villa^re internees J' 

The Hofl’blf Mr. R. N. REID: 1 ask for notice. 

Hooghly Distriol Jail building!. 

•7. MUNINDRA DEB RAI MAHA8AI: <//) Will tbe lion ble 
Member in ( harjfe of the Political (Jails) Department be pleased to 
state whether he is aware of the dilapidated condition of some of the 
blocks of the Hoo^dily District Jail buildings? 

{(}) Are the (fovernmenl considering tbe desirability of pulling 
them down and replacing them with new* and u]>-to-date huildings? 

(c) Is the Ilon’ble Mernlwr aware that most of the rooms and cells 
are ill-ventilated and damp? 

{d) If the answer to (c) is in the aflimmtive, will the IloiCble 
Member be pleased to state whether the Government propose to 
improve their sanitary condition by making them well-ventilated and 
damp-proof? 

(e) Is the Hon'hle Memlier aware of the res^dutions repeatedly 
passed by the Visiting Committee of the Jail al>out tbe unsatisfactory 
condition of the jail buildings? 

Tilt HOfi’bta 8lr RROVA8H CHUNDER MITTER: (a), (h), (c), 
(d) and (e) The Board of Visitom mentioned in their report# tbe 
unsuitability of tbe warder^s quarters and a report about tbe condition 
of tbe buildings has been called for from the Public Works 
Bepartnient. 



.iO QUESTIONS. [1st Atro., 

MUNINDRA DEB RAI MAHASAI: Will the Hon’ble Member be 
pleased to state wheu the report is expected to be received P 

TIM Hoii’bit Sir PROVASH CHUHDER MITTER: I cannot say. 


Expetiiei for oomiiioting orimintl oasio. 

^S. Bibu KI8H0RI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: (a) Is the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Judicial Department aware that there has 
Wn an increase of ciiminal cases in recent years in the Criminal and 
Sessions (/ourls as well as of expenses for conducting the same? 

(h) If the answer to (o) is in the affirmative, are the Government 
considering the desirability of Inininiising such expenses by arranging 
to conduct such cases by Court Tns|)ectoi*H having legjil qualifications 
permanently appointed for the purpose in each district? 


ThO Hon*bl6 Mr# R. N# REID: (o) There was a decrease both of 
cases and of expenses in 11131 <*omj»ared with the figures of 1929 and 
1939. 

(b) Does not arise. 


District Judges’ sheristadars, Alipore and Hooghly. 

*9. Mauivi 8YED MAJID BAK8H: (a) Will the Hon’bie Mem- 
ber in charge of the Judicial Department l>e pleased to state whether 
the posts of the District Judges* shenslodnrs are non-transferable? 

(b) If the answer to (</) is in the afiirniative, will the Hon*ble 
Member be pleased to state the reasons therefor? 

(r) If the jmsts are transferable, will the lIon*ble Member be 
pleased to state for how long the District Judges’ sh€nstadar$ at 
Aliijore and Ilooghly arc holding their posts as such? 

Ths Hon’bla Mr, R. M, REIDt (a) No (but they are not ordinarily 
liable to transfer). 

{b) Does not arise, 

{c) Alipore — since 8th OctoW, 1923; Hooghly— since Ist Decem- 
ber, 1919. 



QUESTIONS. 
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UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answers to wUch were laid down on the table) 

Use of religiotM artieles by prisoners in Jails. 

1. Babu KISHORi MOHAN CHAUOHURi: (a) Will the Hon ble 

Member in charge of the Political (Tails) Department l)e pleasetl to 
state whether it is a fact that a llimln convit*t named Hamsuudar 
Singh lodged in the Haj^huhi Central Jail during the month of May 
last, wa«« not allowed to use his mala and iilaJc throughout tile day ai 
also during his prayer time? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the IloiCble 
Member be pleased to state the reason why the use of mala and tilak 
was not aIlowe<l to him? 

(r) Is the Ifon’ble Memlier aware that this act of the jail authori- 
ties has created a feeling amongst the Hindus in general? 

Ol) Is the Ilon’ble Memln'r also aware that the said act was j>er- 
formed in contravention to the religious susceptibilities of the person 
concerned ? 

(e) Will the Ilon’hle Member l>e pleased to state whether it is the 
intention of (loverurncnt to follow such procedure towards the Hindu 
convicts in all jails in Bengal? 

The Hon’bie Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTERs (a) and {h) 

The rules of the Jail Code do not ordinarily allow a ]iri9oner to use 
mala or tilak but under rule G89(I, the Superintendent of a jail and the 
Inspector-tieneral of Prisons have discretion to allow their use to a pri- 
soner. The prisoner UaniHuudar Singh was allowed to use mala and 
tilak while he was in Midnapore Centrol Jail but on his transfer to 
Bajshahi Central Jail this privilege was withdrawn liecniise it woe 
rejKirted that he was inciting other prisoners to disoliey jail rules. 
Even then he was allowed to touch the viala once a day at bis request. 
Government have decided to allow the prisoner to have the use of tbos# 
religious articles again provided he is prepared to cease infringing jail 
rules as be has at present by carrying on a partial hunger-strike. 

(c) No. 

(d) See answer to (a) and (h). 

{e) The general question does not arise. 

Oomplaiiits 91 pr ootft f rvtrs. 

2. Rat Btbaclur KAMINi KUMAR DAS: Is the Hon Me Member 
in charge of the Judicial Department aware of the several CTiimplainta 
of improper treatment b 3 ' superior officers, brought recently to the notice 
of Oovernment by the Bengal Process-servers* Central Association? 
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QUESTIONS. 


[1st Aira., 


TIm Hoil*bl0 Mr# R« Nt REIDl No representations regarding specific 
instances of improper treatment have been received since the memorial, 
dated the 19th November, 1931, which was dealt with in the manner 
explained on Ist February, 1932. 


Panalofis to inferior offleora ineluding proooti-sorvers. 

3. Rai Bahadur KAMINI KUMAR DA8: Will the Honble 
Member in charge of the J\idicial Department be pleased to state 
whether the Government are going to sanction the necessary sum to 
give effect to the sc heme aj)proved by the Government granting pen- 
sions to the inferior officers including the prcK^ess-servers, as admitted by 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, «Judicial Department, in his 
speech in this House on the 29th July, 1931 P 

The Hon’ble Mr. R. N. REID: As was explained in the speech of 
the Judicial Secretary on the 29th July, 1931, the introduction of the 
revised rules for pensions has been delayed owing to financial stringency. 
This consideration still oj)erates to prevent their introduction. 


Pensions to prooess-sorvsrs. 

4. Mauivi HA88AN ALI: (a) Will the lloirble Meml)er in charge 
of the Judicial Department l)e pleased to state whether it is a fact that 
a scheme for revising the rules for grunting pensions to the process- 
servers (along with others of the inferior senice) has of late been 
sanctioned P 

(/;) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will the Hon’ble 
Mcnihor he pleased to state w’hen the scheme will bt» given effect toP 

ThO Hon*ble Mr. R. N. REID: Yes; a scheme has already 

received administrative approval. 

(h) As soon as financial conditions permit. 


Extwtion «f tlw Chittagong.DolMuri Railway to SaUunia in tha 
Akysb lino. 

5. Hall BADI AHMED CHOWDHURY: (a) Will the Hon’ble 
llemlHvr in charge of the Public Works (Railways) Department be 
pleased to state whether the Chittagoiig-Dohaxari Railway is to be 
extended to Satkunia in the Akyab line? 

(b) If so, when? 



QUESTIONS. 


8S 


MCliBER in ohirga of PUiLIC WORK! (RAILWAYS) 
itRARTMENT (tlio Hon’blo Mr. J. A. WoodNid): (a) An e»timoto 
for extendin^r the Chittagong-Dohasari Railway to Satkania waa 
prepared by the Assam-Bengal Railway authorities and submitted to the 
Railway Board who decided that it could not be t^onsidered during 
1932-33 owing to financial stringency. 

(b) It will be considered along with other projects when the financial 
position improves. 

Ross thaory of malaria and inoculation of cholora. 

6« Mauivi HA88AN ALI: Will the Ilon'ble Minister in 

charge of the Local Seli-OovennmMit Department be pleased to state — 
(i) bow did the ILi.hs theory of malaria and iiuH'nlation of cholera 
come to he adopted hy the (lovernment of Bengal ; 

(n) whetlier any exj)eriment8 were made before its adoption; if 
so, at what costi^ 

(h) Will the Hon’ble Minister be pleased to state whether anylmdy 
challenged and showed the futility of the theory within recent years? 

(() If the answer to (h) is in the affirmative, will the llon'bl© 
Minister be pleased to state — 

U) who is he; and 

(//) what are his grounds? 

MINI8TER in charge of LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT (tho Hon’blo Mr. Bijoy Pnwid Singh Roy)s {a) (t) 

The Ross theory of malaria and the practice of inoculation for cholera 
were adopted hy the (Jovernment of Bengal on the basis of scientific 
advice, confirmed hy results not only in Bengal hut in otlier countrie* 
where maluriu or cholera is prevalent. 

Hi) Experiments and trials were made in foreign countries before 
its adoption by the (fovernment of Bengal, at no cost to that (Jovern* 
meet. 

(/;) The Ross theorv' of malaria has not Wen (dialleuged hy any 
reputable scientific worker during recent years so far as the Govern- 
ment of Bengal are aware. 

(c) (») (ii) The questions do not arise. 

Sintenient laid on the lAhrary Table at promited in the^ reply to 
clautet (a) and (b) of ttarred guetlion No. 101 put hy Rai Uahaduf 
Satyendra Kumar Dot on the Sltt March, 1032. 

Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry into the circumstances attend- 
ing tfie Meghna-Mikir collision in the Buriganga river on the nth 
January, 1932. 
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SEPARATION OF COUNCIL DEPARTMENT. [1st Auo., 


iiparitiofi of tho Counofi OefMrtmeiit from ttuit of Legislativo 
Oopartmont 

Mr* PRESIDENT* Gentlemen of the Council, it may be in your 
recollection that on various occasions memWrs of this House pressed 
me for informations in regard to the questions of the separation of the 
Council Department and that on all such occasions I had unfortunately 
to give the same stereotyped reply that my lips were sealed. To me, 
this day will, therefore, be memorable, as I am now in a position to 
break the news which you have been so long anxiously awaiting. It is 
my privilege to be the carrier of that news as, I am sure, it will mark a 
new era in the history of this Council and synchronize with a di.stinct 
advance in its constitutional evolution. I have no doubt that it will 
leave heliind it an imperishable liuidinark at which our successors will 
gaze with inward satisfaction. The news is tliis: The Government of 
Bengal has finally decided to completely separate, in the immediate^ 
future, tl»e Council Department from the Legislativo Department. For 
all prutdical purposes the Council Department will be autonomous and 
self-contained, and that it will be under the authority of the President. 
Iii consideration of the prevailing economic distress it has been agreed 
to retain the servings of some Secretariat reporters for reporting the 
Council Proc<»eding8 U!ider the direction ami control of the Council 
Department hut we sliaU have two whole-time reporters permanently 
transferred to the (\)uncil Department. We are hound to accept 
compromises, of course, without impairing any ]>rim iple, to relieve the 
Provincial Exchequer as fur as we can so long as the present financial 
crisis lasts. You will .soon be able to realise with what genuine 
sympathy and fairness the present Finance Member, the Hoirble 
Mr. WoiKlhead, has treated the question of separation. Let us also 
thankfully recall to our mind the outstanding fact that it was the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Stanley Jackson who led the Government of Beiigal to 
accept the principle of separation. Unfortunately a dead-lock followed 
that acceptance. If you want me to point out tlie authority who has 
made the separation a reality and an independent living force, I must 
ask you to gratefully turn your eyes to the just and forceful personality 
of His Excellency Sir John Anderson, the present Governor of Bengal. 

I am profoundly grateful to (Jod for being able to see, during my 
term of office, the fruition of a proposal which this House have so long 
cherished. 

I will now invite my Hen’ble friend, the Lender of the House, who 
in his capacity as the Member in charge of the Legislative Department 
had naturally to play a distinct part in regard to the question of 
aepafation, to make the necessary announcement on behalf of the 
Qoveniment. ^ 
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MEMBER in oluirgn of LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT (tiM 
HittFIlto Sir Provash Chundar Mittar): Sir, I have great pleasure iu 
placiug before this House the aunouncemeut referred to by you. 
Hambers of this House will reoall that the Committee appoiute<l to 
consider the question of the separation of tlie office of the Bengal 
Legislative Council from that of the Bengal Legislative Department,, 
although they hesitated #.for financial reasons to recommend that 
immediate steps be taken in the matter, recorded the conclusion that 
there is a strong sentiment in favour of the separation of the (Vmncil 
establishment from that of the Legislative Department and that separa- 
tion is desirable. Tliey also desired that Government should ascertain 
from the Hon ’hie President his views on the matter. The views of the 
HoiPble President have been obtained and Government, in accordance 
with wbat they believe to be the wish of the Council, have de<dd<Hl to 
constitute a separate Legislative Council Department. Ihe main details 
of the s('heine, whicdi have been aceeptetl by the llon’hle President, are 
tha creation of two new posts of Secretary and Assistant Secretary to 
the Legislative Council, the abolition of one post of Registrar in the 
Legislative Department, the division of the existing ministerial staff of 
the combined department between the Council Department ami tba 
Legislative Department, and the transfer of two of the present Council 
Rop()rters permanently to the Council Department. Tlie additional 
expenditure involved is approximately Rs. in the first complete 

year — 193d-d4 — rising to an ultimate figure of about Rs. lo.OOO. The 
Council will be asked at an early date during the present session to vot5 
a token grant authorising the expenditure involved. Separation will l>o 
effected as soon as possible after the grant has been voted by th« 
Council. 


NON-OmClAL BUSINESS 
RESOLUTIONS 

(on matUn of gonoral public inUrott). 

Postponomont of tho oadoitral tunroy and taCtlamatit operations in 

Rangpur. 

Kaii EMOADUL HOQIflE: 1 Wg to move that this Council recorn- 
Meuds to the Government that the cadasital survey and settlement 
oj^ratious in the district of Rangpiir be i>ostponed for the next se^n 
years of till the normal condition in trade and c'ommerce is regained^ 
whichever is later. 



BESOLUTIONS. 


[1st A0g., 

The object which move« me to bring this motion before the House is 
to procure some respite for the people of Hnngpur to break away the 
demoralising efTecrt which these operations have brought on the district. 
Everybody in this Council may well imagine how much strain and how 
much trouble these poor people have had to endure in the face of what 
they have experienced by way of loss of crops for successive 
years, unusual flood and earthquake of dangerous character. 
Everylwdy wants that his rights be determined by these settlement and 
eurvey operations, hut with all their wishes they are not in a position to 
have their rights determined because everj thing depends upon money and 
money cannot be found, the people of llangpur being pecuniarily 
amUrrasstd on account of the visitations referred to above by me. The 
zamnularg, the jotedarg and the ordinary cultivators have come to the 
same level. Every one is in want. The zamnuJarieg in Kangpur are 
being put up for sale, the jotes are being put up for sale, and the hold- 
ings of ordinary raiyntg are also being put up for sale, because neither the 
zamtndarg ore in a position to |)ay their revenues nor are the joiednrt 
or ordinary tenants in a position to frny their rents. That is the condition, 
that is the plight under which the people of llangpur are now in. Well,' 
when they cannot afford to pay their revenue and rents, is it time, the 
opportune time, tor them to have their rights determined!^ Surely not. 
The zamtndarg have to employ amtng for the determination of their rights, 
but the anting will not work gratis and money has to be found for them. 
Then (oine the tenure-holders. Surely the tenure-holders of llangpur 
ere the most unfortunate creatures on earth. Some of the tenure-holders 
have been holding their tenure siiue time immemorial, but yet their 
rights are not recognised. They have got no footing, no stake in the 
land, they are not recognised ns tenants under the ilengal Tenancy Act 
and are abs<dutely at (he mercy of their proprietors. 

3-30 p.m. 

Oh ! they are deemed precarious tenure-holders without having any 
right in their hind, but the raiyatg under these precarious tenure-holders 
may acquire an iudofeiKsible right which no power on earth can contend or 
resist. Ihus the superior tenants in the district of Rangpur have 
inferior rights and the inferior tenants have superior rights. What a 
figment of legal fiction it is! In fact the position of the tenure-boldeirs 
in Itangpur is unthinkable and unimaginable. It is anomalous and the 
anomaly cannot l>e perjietuated but must be removeii forthwith. Thus it 
is in the interests of the tenure-holders that these operations. should go 
on, but for want of money they cannot prot'ure the services of amias whom 
they are bound to employ as they will have to fight their rights in civil 
courts if they do not get any remedy from the settlement authorities. 
Settlement oflit'ers want to be satisfied of their rights by documenta of 
their title, but these unfortunate tenure-holders of Rangpur do not possess 
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m$ title deetls but those iu which they are griven no rights whatsoever. 

of them, as I have said, have been holding their lands from time 
immemorial ; but nevertheless they were fort*ed to execute some kabuliyutt 
in favour of their proprietors in which they said that they had no right 
to their holdings. These tenure- holders are therefore the most hapless 
creatures, and it is a misfortune that they cannot take advantage of the 
settlement operations, because they cannot find money at present. 

The conditions of the ordinary raiifats are in wune respe<'ts much more 
miserable than those of the tenure-holders. The oidinary cultivators 
are luissing tliroiigh a phase which cannot even be imajyineil — consecutive 
failure of crops for the last three years has left them without any 
resources. Besides, the majority of the <*ultivatorH in Unngpur — nay 
99 per cent. — are illiterate and they cannot put tlieir (‘ases themselves. 
They do not know what tlieir rights are; they do not know what sort of 
rights they have ac(juired by continuous use of their holdings 
for 12 years or upwards. They must, therefore, necessarily 

have to take the help of some literate people, hut no literate 

man will come forward to help them gratis. So, from what- 
ever iK)int we look at this question we find that all classes of 

people from top to bottom are now not in a position to aftord to have their 
rights ascertained hy settlement operations in these hard days. My 
idea is that three bad years are generally followed hy three giHid years. 
If the people of Itangpur are so fortuiiata as to have three good years 
next, then ordinarily they would recjuire another three yeiirs, that is to 
say, altogether 6 years to stand upon their own legs with difficulty and 
making an allowance of one year more, #.f., after seven years, I expect 
that the people of Rangpur, whatever may he their sufferings at present, 
would be in a position to bear the cost of settlement operations. But even 
if aftar seven years they are not in a position to bear the cost of the 
settlement operations, then I think they should be given a chance to have 
their rights examined by the survey and settlement operations when the 
normal condition of trade and commerce is regained. This is the modest 
prayer that has been couched in my resolution, and I hope the HonTde 
Member will kindly consider this and accept my resolution in its entirety 
or in such other modified form as he thinks fit. 

Mmilvi NUR RAHMAN KHAN EUtUF^I: Mr. President, Sir, I 
rise to give my support to the motion just moved by my friend Maulvi 
Kasi Emdadul Roque. I think, it is well known to (Government that 
like many other districts of Bengal, Rangpur has suffered much from 
•oarciiv, failure of crops and similar other visitations of nature. My 
friend wants Government to wait for a perio<l of seven years for „ the 
purpose of undertaking the aettleoient operations in the district of 
Rangpur. 1 iiuiik, his demand k quite juatified in the fftneM of thinge 
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and that havinf?: regard to t?he lamentable condition to which the district 
of Rang-pur has been subjected for the last three years or so, the demand 
is quite moderate. I do not know why Government should at all be 
anxious to have the settlement operations in the district of Rangpur com- 
pleted when we find that when money is wanted for the purposes of 
improvement of our country, Government plead poverty and say they 
have got no money in their coffers. My friend’s resolution 
is to the effect that Government should wait for a period 

of seven years or so. lie has given the House a detailed 
account of what has happened in the district of Rangpur. 

Only a few minules ago in answer to a (piestion the Ilon’ble Sir P. C. 
Mitter said that Hs. 90,000 had been allotted for famine relief and 

agricultural loans to the district of Rangpur. It is, therefore, quite 

clear that the said district is suffering much from economic distress. It 
would, therefore, he quite prudent on the part of Government under the 
prevailing circumstances of the district to wail for a period of seven 
yeai’s as requested in the resolution. With these few words I heg to 
support the resolution. 

Mft 4< Nt GUPTA: 1 also very strongly support the resolution 
moved by Ka*i Emdadul HcKpie: I was for a considerable period of 
time the District Officer of Rangpur and quite recently I had occasion 
to visit the district in connection with the rei ent flood. On that occasion 
I hud an opportunity of visiting the various parts of the district and I 
must loiifes.s, I was painfully surprised at the great change in the 
economic aspect of the distri< l which met my eyes. I, therefore, think 
that it will he an act of fairness if the settlement operations w'ere 
postponed — I would not say hy seven years — hut by tliree years. In 
this connection, incidentally I would like to mention that in the United 
Provinces which is a nui/atirurt province where, tlierefore, necessarily 
settlement operations are far more important than in n permanently- 
settled area like Bengal, all .'«ettlement operations are being postponed, 
for the evident reason that we are in the middle of an economic crisis 
of great magnitude. 1, therefore, support the resolution moved by 
Kuxi Emdadul Hoque. 

3-45 p.m. 

Tht Hofl’blf Sir PROVASH OHUNDER MITTER: Sir, in moving 
this resolution the Kaxi Sahib has first of all dealt with the general econo- 
mic depression now unfortunately prevailing throughout the province. 
We are all {gainfully aware — w hether we are memliers on the Government 
benches or members oppositt^— of the unfortunate economic depression in 
the province, and because we are all aware of that fmi we have slowed 
down settlement operations and record -of-right operations as far as pos- 
•ible. I would remind the House that we have already deviated from our 
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jOl^ramme and slowed down operations where they were in proj^resw. AVe 
hUTe stopped the settlement operations in the distTicU of Howrah and 
Ifciajpur. Even in the very district of Ranjrpur the i> 08 ition is this. For 
settlement purposes, this district is divided into four blocks— A, B, C and 
D. The present settlement operations are Koinjr on in A and B: we 
have not started any settlement operations in V and D, Weil, my 
honourable friend Mr. J. N. Gupta referred to floods in Ranjrpur and 
Mr. Eusufji has also referred to the fact tliat Government has advanceil 
Rs. 90,000 in the district of Hangpur for agricultural loons on mrount 
of distress caused by floods. Now, I may inform the House that we have 
issued instructions not to have .settlement operations in places whicli are 
effected by floods. Barring, pet haps, very small poitions of blocks A 
and B, no portion ia affected by floods. The fact that we are mindful 
of the situation has been brouglit to the notice of the House by Mr, 
Eusufji when he reminded the House that we advanced money in the 
shape of agricultural loans in the district of Uangpur. That sum of 
money has been advanced for areas which Ruffere<l trom special difficulties 
— the difficulties of flood, and I hope that the advance of Hs. 90,000 
will ultimately bring nine lakhs to those ari^as, but we are not concerned 
with those areas now. AVith regard to blocks A and B, where wMtlement 
opemtioiis have already been started and expenditure im urred, if we are 
to accept the recommendation of the mover, let us b»r u moment examine 
what will be the position. We have already spent in tliat artm a sum of 
over Bs. 4 lakhs. The members of this House are aware that whatever 
we spend on settlement operations, three-fourths are n<ilise<l from huid- 
lords and tenants. Now, if we stop the settlement ()perati<ms in A and 
B. tlie whole ol the money we have spent there will he wasted and later 
on when settlement operations are again started, three-fourths of that 
four lakhs will have to be found by landlords and tenants. Therefore, 
instead of being an act of kindness to the landlords and tenants, it will 
perhaps be anytliing but an act of kindness, because we will have to 
realise very much more than what we will do now. 

Now, with regard to C and I) the question is still under consideration, 
and I ran assure the House that we are examining the positlrm with 
regard to these two bbxks, and if the situation so demands, we shall not 
carry on settlement operations in (' and I). On the other liond, if the 
situation be such that it is considered desirable and necessary to carry 
on the operations, we propose to do so in C and J) us well. We are now 
concerned with the resolution as it stands, and jf it is arcepte<l, it will 
mean the stopping of settlement o[>erations throughout the district and 
that will bring serious loss to landlords and tenants. Now, my friend 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, whose opinion carries great weight, particularly in 
regard to the district of Itangpur where he has done so much good work 
as a |)qpnlar District Officer, has referred to the floc^ds, but if my friend 
had inquired into the matter he would have found that flood-stricken areas 
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are not within blocks A and B. If Mr. Gupta had made inquiries either 
from the Revenue Department or from the Director of Land Records* 
office, he would have found that the portions where there has been distress 
on account of floods are not the portions with which blocks A and Bare 
concerned. 

Now, Sir, there is another aspect which we must not overlook. I 
thought that Mr. Eusufji and the Kasi Sahib were representing the 
tenants. Well, Sir, for years past the District Officers and Divisional 
Commissioners and others who are friends of the tenants have been 
pressing on Government to take up survey and settlement operations in 
the district of Raugpur which they thought were long overdue. They 
have been equally pressing for taking up survey and settlement opera- 
tions in Dinajpur. My friend Mr. Gupta knows very well how beneficial 
it is to the tenants to have their rights ascertained and from that aspect 
particularly in a year when there is a general e<dioniic depression in the 
province, is it not right that the rights of the tenants should be 
ascertained so that every protection may be given to the tenants fiom the 
tenure-holders and zamituhirs? We all know that during the time when 
there is economic depression everybody is anxious to get whatever he can 
and those who have got power may try U> s(}ueeze more out of the tenants 
than they would in ordinary times. But these two blocks A and B have 
nothing special a^rnrt from the position throughout Bengal. If you 
stop further settlement operations in other pla(*es over and above Dinajpur 
and Howrah where these operations have already been stopped, it will 
mean the dismemherment of the survey and settlement department, the 
activities of which, 1 dare say, it will he admitted by many, are of great 
importance for the protection of the rights of the tenants. I also venture 
to submit that those landlords who take a wider view of things, who want 
to live in peace and amity with their tenants, should lie equally desirous 
of getting the rights of tenants verified so that they may know where 
they stand. Now, from the point of view of landlords, would they like 
to bear their share of the expenditure of Rs. 4 to 5 lakhs without getting 
a quid pru quo in the shape of pnH;ee<lings under section 105 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act.^ From the point of view of the tenants, assuming that 
their economic condition is bad, will it be right to penalise them to Uie 
extent of Rs, 2 lakhs or whatever it may lie, without giving them a qmd 
pro qm in the shape of record-of-rightsP Those who take a dispassionate 
view of things can come to one and one conclusion alone end that is that 
80 far as blocks A and B are concerned, we should carry on the programme 
of settlement and rec'ord-of-rights operations. From the observations of 
the mover of this resolution, the Kaxi Sahil)-— of course I speak subject 
to correction — I thought he was pleading more on behalf of Uie tenure- 
holders than of the agricultural rriijgiti. Although he brought in in his 
8pee<*h the samtndnr$ and tenants, it seemed to me that his chief concern 
was for the tenur^liolders. He further stated that the tenure-holders 
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wgi gnlfen^ and that they were being aslnd to give up certain of their 
”1^ which they were enjoying from time immemorial. Now, are not 
^^a^ent operations the best way to secure the interest of the teiiure- 
hoider* by having a record of their rights? Otherwise thev will have 
to to the courts— not one court but in the first court, then in the second 
court and final y in the second appellate court, and any number of them 
Will have to take their cases to civil courts. 


Well, the Kaai Sahib has driven a reason ns to wliy the postponement 
should be for seven years. He stated that fiis experience sliows that threa 
bad years, are ffenerally succeedeil by three Kmul years and, therefore, i! 
there be postponement for seven years then he hopes that ^rootl time will 
c<mie. Lhope the Kazi wSahib was serious, for if three bad years were 
succeeded by three years then three ^ooil y«irs will be succeedeef 
by three bad yetirsj so accordinj^ to his lojjfic we are soon jroinjif to have 
three goml years. Now, may I remind the Kazi Sahib even with regard 
to block A we have made considerable prog^ress in the settlement operations 
and I can assure the House that there is no (iuestion of lealisatiou of 
money before 19d4-do — it may be even later. Therefore, even according 
to Kazi Sahib’s calculations, if he is serious, the question of realisation 
with regard to A block will come in a good year, wliereas if there i» 
postponement, it will come in a bad year. With regard to B block, 
the question of realisation will eorne later— perhaps in 19do-%. If on 
the other hand the preweedings are stopped immediately, then it will mean 
imme<liate expense U> the landlords and tenants. I wfmld ask the Kazi 
Sahib to inquire of representatives from those districU where there have 
been settlement operations— I would ask him to inquire of the repre- 
sentatives of Burdwan and other places — whether, so far as it is com- 
patible with our duty to the public exchequer, we did not slow down or 
even stop realisations. Realisations are more promptly made from thosa 
who are able to pay, and to those who are not able to pay we give some 
time, although we ultimately realise the money as we have got to realise 
it. Therefore tlie question of realisation will not come in now. It will 
come in at a later date and I can assure the House that if at the time of 
realisation proper case in made out for i)ostpc)nement of realisation, 
we shall certainly consider it; but it is not right to give a definite 
promise in advance. In the meantime, we have been considering other 
districts where justice demanded that the realisation should be postponed 
or slowed down. 

For all these reasons. Sir, I submit that it will be cruel kindness ta 
accept Kazi Sahib's resolution, and I hope tlial after the explanation I 
have given to the Council and to the hon'ble mover, the Kazi Sahib will 
withdraw bis resolution. If he does not, then in the very interest of th# 
tenants whom he professes to represent I would oppose the resolution. 
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4 p.m. 

Kali EMDADUL HOQUEs In view of the fact that the Hon’ble 
Member has made a very good compromise with me by leaving adide 
/ #wo blocks 


Mr* PRESIDENT : Do I understand that you want to withdraw your 
resolution ? 

«Kiii EMDADUL HOQUE: Yes, in view of tlie ass#ance given by 
the Hon 'bio Member. 


Thi Hon'ble Sir PROVASH GHUNDER MITTER; I have noob)^ 
^ tion to his withdrawing his resolution, but I must say that I have not 
given a definite promise not to take up the C or D blocks. I leave said 
“we may not," but, equally, we may, and I stand by everything that 
I have said. 

The motion of Kazi Emdadul Iloque was then, by leave of the Council, 
withdrawn. 

The following resolution was called, but not moved, and therefore 
xieeined to have been withdrawn : — 

Rai Siliailur KESHAB CHANDRA BANERJi: “This Council 
recommends to the Government that the operation of the Bengal 
Primary Education Act, 1980, he postponed till 1988, or until there is 
an improvement in the economic situation of the country.” 


Prayar lanSi in Court oompoumli. 

Mauivi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: I beg to move Uiat this Council 
re(M}mmends to the Government to make n grant of about 7 cotfnht of land 
in ib© vicinity of the court houses at Faridptir to the Anjuman-i-Islamio, 
Faridpur, on such terms as the Goveriunent consider proper, for the 
conetnioiion of a mosque for affording facilities to Muslim IhiganU, 
pleaders, mukhtiNirs and offiwrs to perform their compulsory daijy 
prayers, and also to make similar grants in other districts in accordance 
with local necessity and demand. 

Sir, this is more or less a local question and I think the only justifica- 
tion for bringing this resolution in this House is that the Mussalmans at 
Faridpur and at some other places have been labouring under very great 
disadvantages fin* want of suitable places to perform their ^ily pravers 
while (bey attend covMts and other offices at their district haadqnarie^. 
Everybody knows that, according to the strict injunctions of the Islamio 
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i'4%ion, every Mu«ijtalmau is required to isay bit ^myert five times a day, 
attd in practice also most of them do so. They hlS'^^ to attend law courts 
and offices from 11 a.m. to 5 p.nu genet ally ; and during those hours they 
hare to say two auch compulsory pni\er» kiioa ii as Zohor and Amr pmyaia^ 
wliich they can on no account di.apeiise with. So they must find out some 
plac^ where \,o say their prayers. I kiioa* from my personal experiei^qe**^ 
that in many districts there are mosctues near almut the court liouseilltiid 
the Musaalmans, wfio want to say their prn>ers, can very easily resort to 
them and i>erform (heir prayers. But Faridpur is a plat e where there* i.s 
no such mosqifo. There is this peculiarity there that in this district town 
no private land is available near about the court liou.ses where Mussalmans 
can build a mosque to perforin their pniyers. Had there l>eeii any such 
place available, the Mussalmans would never hu^e approached tlovern- 
meut for grant of a plot oMuml. No private land being a\*ailable, th# 
only alternative for the Mnssalmaus of Faridpur is to fall back upon 
tile genai^ity <»f tfoverninent to gniiit them (he necessary land. I 
want to ^al^ it ( h‘ar that thi.s is not u demand for a suitable place 
within the (‘ourrqoinpound. They only want u place conveniently near 
the court houses so that they c'an leave their work in the c'ourts and go 
to a inosc|ue and (tune hack within a reasonably short period of time 
without any harm to tlnor Imsiness in the courts. Therefore, Sir, 1 do 
not think (loternment ran have any reastmuhle objection to the grant of 
a prayer like this f remember that in the past there was some opposition 
on th© part of (foveriiinent to a demand like this, and the reason for this 
opponition was that, if such a prayer wn** grunted to the Moslem (‘oin- 
munity, other ( ominunities would usk for similar privileges and it would 
he a ver\ difficult situation for the (loveriiment. Hut I do nt»t think" 
there is any reason for any other com munity asking for n grant of land 
fur the performance of their religious rites and practices, because no other 
c'Ommunity is required obligatorily t4» siiy prayers or perform any worship 
during court hours. Simply because the Government grants some 
privileges to Mussalmaiis, that is no reason why other c ommunities should 
coiiiC forward with similar demands. I also appeal to my Hindu brethren, 
because after all the ultimate appeal must he to those who are more lap- 
abl© of reolising our difficulties than people who perhaps do not know 
our conditions. I think no Hindu member in this House will advance 
th© argument that if a pieie of land be granted at Faridpur to the 
Muhammadan community for building a prayer house, a similar piece 
of land mu.st also he granted to the Hindus and other (‘orainunitioi. 
No such preiMisterou.s demand, I am sure, will ever come from any of the 
Hindu members of this Hou.se. I therefore commend this reaolution to 
the acceptance of Government and I hope it will meet with no oppr>siiion 
in the House. 


[At, 4-20 p.m. the Council was adjourned for prayer and it 
iwaeeembled at 4-30 p.m. ] 
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Htji BADI AHMiO CHOWDHURY spoke in Bengali, the English 
translation of which is as follows: — 

“Sir, I support entirely the motion of Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan. 

It is hindin^ on all MosleinH to perform namaz at 1 p.m. and 4 p.m., 
every day. At these preHcril)ed hours all Muhammadan Government 
servants, lawyers and the litigant public who attend Courta have to say 
their namaz. But the arrangements made for the purptise leave much 
to Ikj desired. At Chittap’onjr there are only two rooms set apart for 
Muhammadan prayer on a hi^h peak of the Kachari Pahar. Here the 
accommodation is too small to jirovide r{K)m for all the Muhammadans 
assembled for the prayer — especially is this the case on every Friday 
when they have to observe the Jnmma namaz. Consequently, those who 
*do not find accommodation in the rooms have to .say their namaz 
outside, exposed to the scorchin^^ heat of the mid-day sun and rains 
during the rainy season. This also causes the ajred a j»:ood deal of 
hardship and sometimes mucli expense to up and down a lonj,^ flight 
of steps to reach the prayer rooms at the top of the hiif. 

1 nder these circumstances and considerin;; the fact that no niembers 
of an\ communitv other than the Muhammadan have to say prayers 
durin^f the otfice hours, it is only meet and jiroper that Governmenti 
should make a free ^^ift of a plot of land on the Kacliari Pahar where 
loyal Muhammadans of Chilta^oujr are prepared to build a Muhammadan 
prayer hall under the instructiims of the (lovernment. 

It also belioves our beni^ni (tovernment either to build .Muhammadan 
prayer lialls close t<» the c<iurts in the mnfa.n.Hal di'^trict'* and subdivisions 
where they do not already exist or Ut make a fret* ^dft of any plot of 
land adjoininfr the mufa.'^.fitl c<»urts for whit h an up}>lit*ation has been 
made either by any devtmt Muhammadan ^'•entleman or any Anjumau or 
Islamic mission or Islamic association. 

I wliole-heartetlly support, thereibre. this niotit)n.“ 

Mauivi MUR RAHMAN KHAN EUSUFai: Mr. President. Sir. 
tlie tlemaiid just brought in befttre the Huu^e b\ my friend, Mauivi 
Tamizuddin Khan, is an extremely moderate tuie, — that almut 7 vattahs 
Cf land lie granted in the viciiiit> of the c<»urt houses at Faridpur to the 
Anjuuian-i-lslumia for the perbinnance of a most ohlifratoiy, indin* 
[MUisahle ami absolute nece.ssity of the Muhammadan life. According* 
tt) Islam, just as air is a necessity for the life of a human being, 
namaz is a thing without which a Moslem l aiiiiot live spiritually. There 
are .several injunctions in the Holy Koran, the jierformance of whiidt is 
of an obligatory nature. 1 am told by my friend, Mauivi Tamizuddin 
Khan, that at Faridpur there Indiig no mosque or prayer-house for th# 
perbirmance of prayers by Moslems, they have to undergo untold 
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difii'ttlttes to say their daily mimtt:. During; the oourt hours, Muham* 
madans have jfot to say their prayers in the dry season under the burning 
rays of the sun and in the rainy H«»uson under the torrential downpours 
of min. Aomor is a thinjr from whirh no Muhamniudan ran l>e excused 
on any ground whatsoever, -m* long as he iN living and there is ronsrious- 
nese in him. Because ♦ ntttnh» of land are demanded fi»r huilding a 
tnosque at Fwridpur, tl>ere is no reas<»n to apprehend why such demands 
should also l>e forthcoming frt»m all the other distrit ts of Bengal. Sir, 
the Muhammadans are always a reasonable pe<»ple. and onlv in those 
j>laces where there are din* wants of such moHM|ues, dematuls may be 
made for the purpose. In the majority of iliHtri<‘ts and the majority 
of places in Bengal. I think, there is no necessity for asking for sm h 
a grant. If I nMiieinher aright, m<»ti<»tis to this effect have bwMi tabled 
by my learned friend for the last three years, hut iinfortunately . none 
of them could come uj) before this House except the present one 

4-i(l p.Bi. 

Sir. as has been said b\ the mover o| (be res»»lution, I think our 
Himlu tiiends, not onl^ Hindu fnentls but friends of other cniu- 
iiuinities. would also an old their w liole-hearitMl support to the 
resolution, because, if they Hup(M»rt this resolution which i.s based on 
essential and fuiolaniental religious ground.s, we would alsi> sui^port and 
most gladly suppoit similar demands coming from them. With these 
few words [ ac< oid niy whole-hearted support to the re.s<dution. 

Nawabada KHWAJA MUHAMMAD AFZAL, Khan Bahadur: Sir, 

I beg to give m> whole-hearted supfiort to the resolution which has I»e4*ii 
s<» abl^ moved i»v ni\ learned colleague 

Rai Bahib AK8H0Y KUMAR SEN: Mr. Piehident, km regards 
the residutiiiii of nj\ friend. Msiulvi Tami/.uddin Khan, I cibAtMiiHay that 
it is not right. A know that the Mussulman public have some diftii ulty 
during the rains as also during the siniimer season having no suitable 
place for saying their [»ra\ers. f wltole-lieKrtedl> supjMut this retailu- 
tion. but lieing a representative ot the Hindu lommunity of Kaiidptir, 
I must say that my friend the mover and some of my friends on that 
side of the House made wune mistake in Haying that the oth^f 
comiiiunitie.s, including the Hindus, do mit riMjiiire a place fctr wr»rship 
during day time during court hours. K%‘ery student of Smrttt niust 
know that the Hindus have to say their prayers during mid-day— they 
have to |ierforni Trt»atulhya — #.r., in the morning, mid-day and in the 
evening, l>ei‘ause no suitable arrangenieuts can be made near the court 
buildings, those Hindus who have mostly to attend (smrts during the 
day have io say their tiiid-day prayers in the evening and they have i<i 
pay some penalty for this delay. However, f whole-heartedly support 
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this resolution of iiij''*^friend that the Mussalmans 'Mould be given some 
land near the court building for the purpose of erecting a mosque where 
they can say their prayers. I think iny friend, the mover, and other 
Muhammadan members of this Council would not object if I say — I do 
not mean to put any obstacles in the way of their getting a place for 
constructing tt mosque — on behalf of the Hindu community that if three 
^ . cotiahi of land be given to the Hindus side by side to tine mosque a 
temple or something like that might l)e ereijted for the Hindus. I do 
no| want that there should be a thakur 

Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BA8U: Uhat about music.^ 

Rai Sahib AKSHOY KUMAR SEN: Yes there may be some 
difliculty, but I think the Hindus can do witlH)ut music. Tliere need 
not be any thakurfjlNir Imt tmlv a room uitli kasha kusJn and some 
neater. My submission to this Council i> that the Hindus may be given 
a few vottahs of land, say three rotfahs^ for the purpose of constructing 
a suitable purat room where Hindus can say their i)rayer.H side by side 
and in i^erfect amity with the Mus.salman friends. 

Mauivi ABUL KASEM: yir, wliilc I suj)port the motion of my 
friend, Muulvi Tumiziuidiii Khan, I have risen simply to express my 
regret for the occasion that this motion hud to be brought before this 
House, It shows the want of sympathy — 1 would go further and say 
antipathy— of the Collector of Faridpur and other local officers in not 
aottliiig tlie mutter with my friends of the Faridpur liar Asso<‘iation. 
This is u matter for which an expression of opinion from this House i.s 
Bot required, as it could have been settled by the local officers. So far 
, T know, in Hurd wan and Ilooghly where the number of Muhammadans 

much smaller than in Faridpur, there are mosques built on Govern- 
^ went land and not only on Government land but in many case* on land 
free of rent, an^ it seems strange to find that in Faridpur, which is pre. 
dominantly a Muhammadan district, there ahould be the want Of a 
mosque in the court compound and the necesai|y of bringing tbijg matter 
here for an expression of opinion. 


Mr. SHANTI SHEKHARESWAR RAY: Sir. I am in full 
sympathy with the mover of the resolution in his desire to give facilities 
to the Mussalinun litigants in the matter of saying their prayers: but, 
Sir, I think he is not well advised in bringing up this matter here, 
hcK'ause hy doing so, he has given it the importance that it does not 
deserve, and it is likely to lead to a certain amount of controversy. 
Naturally, when the Mussalinans demand seven rottah$ of land for a 
house of prayer, the Hindus of the Im ality will feel that theyJhave been 
neglected if Government do not similarly give them another plot of seven 
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of laud for k l^iuple. A» a matter of fart^if will W a matter of 
grievance to the Hindu community that they nje not able to erect a 
temple when the Musi%almaui% erect a mosque for ‘mying their prayers. 
Then what will happen : in every place where there will lie a place of 
worship for the Mussalmans there will lie side by side a temple for (he 
Hindus, Well, perhaps, it is not compulsory* for the Hindus to offer 
prayers in ajl hours of the days. Then, there may lie some litigants who * 
might like to say their prayers in order to help them in getting a 
favourable decision on their case. I tiiu only jwiinting out the amount of. 
friction and unpleasantness that this matter will lead to. The ualUfllL 
course is, instead of raising this matter in this ('ouncil, to ask the local 
authorities to help a pnHicular C4>mmuiiity in the matter of facilities for 
worship and when there is no such c<>mmunal feeling, 1 think it will 
be noturally granted. 


Rowaroffid Bt A* HAG: Sir, I did not want to speak rm this suhjoof^ 
for I did iH>t want to appear in any way nnsymputhetic to my 
Muhammadan fiiends, hut. Sir, I belong to that sec tion of thi‘ ('hristiau 
community ^\hich dctc'sts asking (iov»*rnnuuit for any gift for the 
performance of fiersonal leligimH dnti<‘s. 1 do not understand why our 
Muhammadan fiiends should iu»t follow that principle. To buy seven 
cottahf of land in Faridpur, T am sure my friend, Mr. Tamixuddin 
Khan, could take the res|»oii*»ihility, and that would s(d\e the communul 
question and the religi<»us <jUi‘stioii a** wcdl. Let those who want to 
perform their neligious duty pay for it and then religion will become 
dearer to them than hy getting land from (fO\«*rnni(‘nt . T nay this on 
that principle alone. Let uh not approach (}o\ criiiiMMit for anvtliing for 
the [lerfoi iiiancc* of our religion., duly. 1 belong to a coiunmnity which 
ha*, con^isteiith refused to do that and I would hcHcec h luy Muhammaihin 
frieioL to do the same. 


Mauivi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir. we arc* preparfd to pay lor tha 
land provided there is private land avuilalde. 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: Sir, it wan not iny 

purfHise to taloe part in tfiis dehate, and it wu.s furthcT from rny mind 
than that 1 should oppose my friend, Mauivi '1 urni7.ud<lin Klian, in hia 
desire to got a piece of land for the purpose of saying praycus. But my 
friend. Mauivi Abul Kasem. has raised a matter whic h I think requircfi 
an answer. He has assumed that a difficulty has Ihhmi created by tbe 
local officers to the actpiisition of a plot of land for a prayer house there. 
If that is so. then my friend has every justification for coming to thii 
Counci,] and asking for its support in a matter like* this. But oddly 
enough Mr. Kasem waxed elo(|uent on the indifference of the local 
officers. The mover of the resolution has, however, been discreetly 
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silent upon that. The point that I would make is that the time of this 
Council ought not to be spent upon questions of purely local importance 
unless it is found tliat the local authorities who could deal adequately 
with the qiuistion had been approached and there had been a difficulty 
created by tliein by reason of which the vote of the Council is sought in 
support of a local proposal. That is tlie proposition which I am almost 
forced to put forward before this House for the reason that too often 
we have found that very very important (|uestions, questions which are 
troubling the minds of most of the members, liave had to be pushed 
away in order to give plac'e to ptirely local questions of trivial 
importance: too often we have found that important and vital questions 
have ])een shifted like that. Therefore 1 insist tliut it ought to be the 
principle that we must act upon — that we must not bring forward for 
tlie consideration of this Cotincil local (jucstions unless we can make 
out that tile local officers have been approai h«‘d in tlie matter and have 
not dealt with it in the wa,\ they ought to ha\t‘ done. In this question 
the local authoiitics ouglit not to make any diffiiiilty. Having regard 
to the veiy reasonable proposal made by Mr. Tumizuddin Khan, he does 
not want (lovernment to (*ontnbute any funds, h(‘ is perhajis willing to 
pay tor the land if laud is available there. tht*re is no reason why the 
bx'al autliorities should not provide the ne<‘e>saiy coineiiiences for the 
litigants and lawyer.^ then*. We have got to see whetlier tlie local 
officers havt* refused to act belore niatt(*is like this are biought belore 
lliis House. 


4-4 ’> p.m. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZiZUL HAQUE; Sir. like my friend 
Dr. Nuresh Chandra Sen Hupta, I was not at tirst tempted to take part 
in this debate, but there is om* asptn t of the (]uestion which T think 
reijuires a few words from everybody who takes a reasonable view of 
,tbe matter. If Ilengul has tome to such a pass in which, because the 
Moslems demand a few cottahs of land for saying their congregational 
prayer, the situation is such that the Hindus must make a counter- 
balancing demand, then. I think, we must frankly .say that there is no 
blight future in this province. I did nt>t exjiect that my friend 
Mr. Shaiiti Shekhureswar Hay would say that he believed that l>e('ause 
there was a demand for a little piece of land from the Moslems in a 
particular district in Bengal, therefore there w’ould be a similar coM^ 
munal demand fiom the Hindus, I tbink^ Sir, that one particular 
aspec t of the question has been forgotten by him. and that is that there 
is a fundamental difference between the form of worship in these 
religions. The Moslem form of worship is more or less a congregational 
form, whereas, if I mistake not, the Hindu religion takes a personal 
form of worship as the real form. And that l>eing the ease, because the 
people who want to meet in congregation, want a certain convenient 
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place btoiuae there i» no other place suitable in the hKality, therefore 
every community shall re<juire a similar plot of laml tor their purposes. 
I am afraid it is not dt^alin^r with the question on its merits, but bringing 
in matters which will make work in this country for the benefit of the 
people more difticuU. 

There is another question to which Mr. Nag has referred. I think 
Mr. Nag is a Christian, but I do not know to wbirh secti»»ii of t'hris- 
tianity he belongs. (Hkvkkkm) Mr. Nau : I am a Baptist.) But I 
think if he would stmly the budget, he wt>uld find provideii in the 
Kcclesiast ical Department, a very large sum for 


Reverend B. A. NAG: I condemn that stiongly— we, as a 
community. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: 1 am neither condemning 
m.\ friend Mr. Nag nor tlu‘ (Government, but situateil as we are. we feel 
tiiut om the (fo\enim«‘nt assumes responr*ibilit v for providing for 
religious worship ft»r one (•ommunit\ , tliat it i.*« only riuisonuble that a 
demand of thin nature, that Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan has made to 
pun hase at a pla< e N\here private land is not available, a suitable site 
lor Mo'^lem wor.ship, should reeeive sympathetic consideration. 1 
take it that if Mr. Tamiziiddin luol this much of commonsense 
ihai hail li<‘ been able tn secure laml thnmgh the local oHicers, he 
would not h.i\c ( omc to waste his time ami the time of the ('ouncil. 
e\cn though the Council has the reputation of bringing such 
tiiMiil m.itters ;is (hat relating to the BaiislMuia Library, Mulauia 
Subdiv isioiial ()Hii (*r‘s quarters, and the like. T take it that he had 
applied and if I mistake not, had obtained the rei’ommendat ion of the 
local officers, and got their rei ommemlut loii some time bark, but it was 
turneil down by the p<M»ple at the lop. In an\ « ase. this js a matter 
which 1 think should be dis< ussetl on its merit** witlioul bringing in any 
extraneous matter. 

Mr« N. GUPTA! Might 1 draw the attention of the mover of 
this resolution to the last part of his resolution where he says “and also 
to make similar grants in other districts in ai'cordaiice w’ith local 
necessity and demand,” and may I also draw attention to resolution 
No. 47 where a similar prayer is maile on behalf of the people of 
Cbittagong? I find that it is nw'essary for me to draiv the attention 
of the mo%*er to tbeae points, only Viecause it has Wen said that the fact 
of land being given in Faridpur in special circumstances, wdll not W 
made a ground for making similar ri»<|nests in other districts. If tbia 
resolution is carrie*!, there adll W veiy giHMl grounds for making similar 
requests, and as I have said, there is already another resolution in our 
agenda with a similar rw|ue»t. (Mr. Ssursms Kcmaii lUsr : There 
ti also No. d.) 
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Then as regards what Ur. Nnresh Chandra Sen Onpta baa said, I 
would like to point out that it is not so easy a matter for the District 
Officer to grant Government land ; hs a matter of fact it does not lie in his 
province at all. He must come up to Government, and even to make a 
recommendation of this nature he must hrst consi jet all the issues that 
have just been brought up in this House by the repr^^sentatives of the 
different communitieSr This is a matter which must be managed by 
individuals in their private capacity. They may, however, expect 
Government and Government officers to help them to acquire land for 
this purjKJse, and I cannot say offhand whether under the provisions of 
the Land Accjuisition Act. il will l)e possible to do so. If there is no 
difficulty, Government officers will jio doubt give e\ery help and 
symputhy in providing facilities for acnjuiring this land, after all, s. ven 
cotiah^ is not a very large piece of laud. But we must also « oiisider 
the difficjulties of erecting a oublic' prayer hou>e in the middle of a court 
compound. What will hufipen if a few Hindus happen to ])ass by 
beating tomtoms, or anything of that kind; theie is sure to he a riot 
within the court comiK'Uiid. The mover is himself a Goxeinment 
pleader and he is sure to see that it is impossi}»le to have a religious 
structure like a mosctue right in the middle of the couH compound. 
We "have occasionally found considerable difficulty in these matters. 
Therefore I ugi'ee with iiiy friend Mr. Nag that this is a matter in 
which the members of the community must join hands and with the 
assistance of Government, if pii\ate land is not ohtainaiile, seek the 
services of the (Vdleetcu for aequiring >onie lain] under tlie Land 
Acquisition Acd. 


Mr. L. R. FAWCU8: When 1 «as asked to n*ply to this rescdution 
I found a eertuin amount of difficulty at first in ascertaining from the 
fcuin of the re.sointion whether the mover referred to land w'ithin the 
ambit of the court compound or to land in the vicinity hut without the 
ccnirt c'oinpound. It is nc'w perfectl\ clear from his speech that he is 
referring to land outside the c-ourt (‘ompound; and as a considerable 
portion of that land is not within the control of the Public Works 
Department, the department which I represent af present, I think the 
best thing I can do in replying tt» his resolution is to draw his attention 
to a debate wbic'h tiwik plui e in this House during tlie budget session of 
in reply to a token rut moved by himself on exactly the same 
subject. The llon’hle Member in charge of the Revenue Department 
then pointed out that in the past, although it is not the policy of 
Government to sell their khas mahal lands, ai'tually two or three tiin^ 
or more, Goveniment has sold kha* ttuthal lands outright for the purpose 
of establishing religious edifices at eonvenient places. He added, as far 
Os I remeiulier. that there was no intrinsic objection to the establishment 
of any religious edifices in the neigh lamrlKHMl of a c<»urt lonifiound, and 
that any application for laud for this purpose would certainly be 
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sympiitketic&lly considered. I may say tbalthe position now is exactly 
tke same as it was then, namely, that if we receive applications fnmi 
anybody in Fai^dpur oi elsewhere for land not inside but outside the 
court compound, for the purpose of building religiou-s edifices for com- 
munities of any denomination, it will certainly receive sympathetic 
consideration. I hope, therefore, on this assurance the mover will 
withdraw his resolution/ 

Mauivi TAMIZUODIN KHAN: Sir, 1 would like to clear up 
certain misconceptions. My lum’ble fiiend. Dr. Sen (lupte. has said 
that a matter trivial like tliis 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: 1 did not say this was a 
matter whiih was trivial. I said that it was purely local. 

Mauivi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Dr. Sen (iupla mins that a matter 
like this, which is ]>urel\ ot a local cliuructei', ought not to hare been 
brought before this House. I’he Hoiise will remember that during my 
speech in moving (his resolution I pointed that this w*a.s a local matter 
aixl the only justification («>r bringing it before tbih House was that it 
was a matter of great interest to the Moslem community. T am grateful 
to the Hindu imunbers of the House who have spoken on this resolution 
giving gtMieral support to it. This is all the more assuring in view of 
the fact that we Muslims ami Hindus must understand each other 
witliout which then* cannot he any peace in the land. 1 only regret 
that Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Hay said (hat the effei t of hringing a 
motion like this would he coiiiiiiiinal ilis.seiision and that it would 
stimulate other comiiuinities to come forwunl with .similar demands. I 
am story. Sir. that there should be any attempt to bring forward dernatuU 
.simpl\ because a partimlar community bus asked for something from 
the (government. The Moslems <d Faridpur labour under a great 
disadvantage. They have no prayer house to say their prayers. They 
say their prayei-s either on the corridors of court houses or in open, and 
when there is rain the corridors and tlie open compounds get wet and 
the people meet with the greatest difticnlty to find out a place where 
they can say their prayers. 1 am glad, Sir, that the House has generally 
accepted the neces.sity of a prayer house at Faridpur and other places 
where (here is none. 

1 should <dear up another point aixl that is this. It has been said 
that the people of Faridpur ought to have approa< hed the local officers 
first. We approached the I<Hal officers time and again, and during tba 
time when Mr. Burrows was the District Magistrate we came forw^ard 
with a prayer of this nature and we are thankful that Mr. Burrowa , 
recommended our prayer very strongly, but it was rejected from above. 
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Therefore, an the IcK*al authorities caunot be expected to tnake a second 
recommendation in view of the previous decision of the Government, 
it has iTeen my painful necessity to bring' forward this resolution before 
this House. 

I am Sir, that Government has not opposed this resolution, but 
on the other hatid, has said that any prayer made for the j^rant of a plot 
of land at Faridpur and other places, if required, will be sympathetically 
treated. In view of that assurance, Sir, I do not think I should call for 
a division in this matter, and I be^ leave to withdraw the resoiution. 

Mauivi AZIZUR RAHMAN: I oppose tile motion for withdrawing 
the resolution and press for it. 

The motion of Mauivi Taini/.nddin Khali was then put and agreed to. 


i) p.ni. 

Joint elaotorate for future constitution. 

Mauivi AB0U8 8AMAD: 1 1 *eg to move that this (’ouncil recom- 
mends to the (Toverniiieiit that it he pleased to inform tlie proper 
authorities couccriied that in the opinion ol this Council the NVstem of 
separate (deitorate'^is anti-national and inconsistent with resjxinsible 
form of (Government and is also highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
minority comiJiuiiit ies and as .such*^iii the future constitution ol the 
country this^should be replaced b> a system of joint electorate. 

Mr. [Resident, Sir. before eateriiig into a detailed exuininatioii of the 
merits or otherwise of the sy.Ntem of joint and separate electorates it would 
be worthwhile to state very briefly liow tlie system of separate electorate 
came into existence and found its plaiT in tlie present Ueformeil (\)nsti- 
tutiou uml liow efforts are being made to perpetuate it in the future 
eonslhutiou of India. It is a known fact that the system first originated 
with the Lucknow Fact. It is ei|Hally known how that Pact was brought 
about with the help of His llighiiess the Agha Khan, who.se services were 
ajUM'ially reijuisitioned for the pur|M)se and who had to I'onie over to India 
from Euro|H» solely with the object of Hecuring the right of .sejiarata 
elw'torute for the Muslim community and in getting the same recognised 
by the British Government. But whatever justification there might have 
l>een for the introduction of the system under the Miiitn-Morley Ueform 
Scheme, there was certainly no justification for its retention in the 
Montogu-dielmirford Heformed Constitution under which tbe franchise 
was lowered and extended to an appreciable extent. In fa»t Mr. 
Montagu's report contains a very strong denunciation of tbe system but 
ultimately he bad to say gixHl-bye to bis own jwlitical coust ience and give 
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hit decision on^ the basis of the Lucknow IHict. He practically killed 
three birds with one stone. He satisfied the Muslim communalists by 
accepting their demand for separate elei'torate, he satisfied the Hindu 
community by keeping their majoritv intact even in the provinces where 
they are in a minority and he also satisfied the Hnreaucracy by securing 
Parliamentary recogniti<m to u system introdu(‘ed solely with the ohje('t 
of preventing the growtli of Indian nationalism and inier^iMunmiiiuil 
unity. Then came the Simon rommi.ssioii and the report which the 
Commission submitted to the Parliament denounces in still stronger terms 
the evil effe< ts of the system of communal ele<“torales. Hut Sir John 
Simon also had to surrender t<» the will of the Hureuucrac\ and recommend 
its jieipetuation on the basis of the Lucknow Pact. 

As to what happened subsHjuently is comparatively rnent history. 
There was the Hound Table (\mferei‘ce and in the first ( 'onterenct* the 
Muslim delegllt('^ lefus's] to accept ol percent. mmiIs with joint elertoiate 
for Hengul and the Punjah, which the Hindu delegatc> were willing to 
coniede, but instead asked f(»r only 4ti per <‘eiit. seats with sepanite elec- 
torates. The Hindu delegates not ajjieeing t<» this anti-national j>ro- 
posal, the negotiation for settlement of communal ])ioblem fell through. 
Then came the second Hound Table (’onference and tbe Muslim (bdegates 
glowing wis(M liy their experience in the first Ibnind Table Conterence 
ent**red into an alliance with Dr. Aiimedkar, the .sf>-called repres«*ntati ve 
of the depressed class Hindus, and the delegates of the Kuro])ean and 
Anglo-Indian communit> and with the help of tfie British diehanls 
produceil a dcM umeat knovi'ii as the Min<»rity I^act and on the strength of 
that d(»cument claimed separate electorates not only for theiuselvw but 
also toi the dejoessed class Hindus and the Anglo-Indian community. 
It i> an iron> of fate that the Mtt.slim delegates who went with the avowed 
object (»f bringing tlie substam^e of indepiuidence in their pockets should 
euler jut<f an alliam e with the avowed tMiemies of Indian free<lom. As 
coubl be expected neither Mahatma (tandhi nor the .Mmiemte Hindu 
ilelegates ( ould u<‘cept a s<dution on the basis of tirs Pact and tbeejuawtion 
had thereft>re to be ultimately referred to tlie Prime Minister forarBitra- 
tiem. In spite of his own personal views in favour of joint elw lorate we 
<«n very well antici{Hite wdiat liis dec ision would be. Most prolMibly he 
would give h s award in favour of separate elec torate, but certuinly not 
with statutory majority. Tan any one believe that the Prime Minister, 
simply to please a section of the Muslim c’ominmiity, would go the length 
of displeasing the entire Hindu ccmimuiiity So, it is as c-ertain as 
anything that if we get si*parate electorate, we shall get if on the latsis 
of the Lucknow Pact with such slight mcMlification as the c'hange of cir- 
cumstances would permit. This is what the majority of the Muslim 
commuuali.Ht leaders really want. The threat of non-<*cM»|>eralion, in 
case their demand for statutory majority is not granted, is a mere bluff 
and nolKwly knows this fact better than the Prime Minister. 
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Sir, I cannot blame the Bureaucracy nor can 1 blame the European and 
Anglo-Indian members for this attitude towards this question of electo- 
rates. *Their attitude is only natural and consistent with human nature. 
But I cannot understand the mentality section of my own community 
— a wry stwng and influential section f# doubt — who are detenninetl not 
toacce])t aH3f constitution which doee not confer the right of separate elec- 
torate upon'iyhe Muslim community. They seek to justify their claim 
principally 1)11 two grounds, tl) that it is necessarj^ for safeguarding 
Ihe interests of the Muslim community and (2) that the majority of the 
community demand it. As to the first point they have not yet explained 
how the interests of the cominuiiity can be best safeguarded by separate 
electorate. Mere assertion of a proposition, how oft repeated and by 
whomsoever refu^ted, does not establish the tiutli of tlie same. We have 
been enjoying this privilege since a long time, but let us ree how it has 
safeguarded our interests in the |mst. The Bengal Tenancy Amendment 
Bill was jmssed into law in the teeth of Muslim opposition. The Bengal 
Rural l*rimary Education Bill woubl have met the same fate but for the 
soli<l support from the official bba k and the European group. This sup- 
port was given not in the interest of the Muslim community but on other 
political ifrounds. It was on similar grounds that they suppoiteil the 
JJiiulii members in enacting the Bengal Tenancy Amemdment At t . If 
the electorate was joint, the Hindu members would have to consider a 
hundretl times before disregarding the sentiments and viewj»oinls of 
the Muslim members. Then take the mse td Ministry. It was the 
Muslim members, returned under the syst^mi of separate electorate, jjho 
are responsible for the overtlimw of Muslim Ministry, not once but several 
times. They would have been tmly too glad to overthrow the present 
Muslim Ministry hut, thanks to the timely exit of the SirarajiKt memlj^s, 
the opportunity did not occur and the catastrophe was averteil. Instances 
of u like nature ma\ easily be multiplied and 1 do not think that so far 
we have gained any benefit, worth the name, from separate electorate. 
On the contrary there is ample evidence to show that since the inaugura- 
tion <d ihe Reformed (’oiistitution the feelings between the twt» com- 
munities arc being gradually embittered and communal riots of the worst 
ty\)e are daily ooeurring all over the (‘ouiit ry. 1 1 is this pernii ious system 
of communul electorate which prevents the growth of Indian nationalism 
ami is responsible for the mutual loss of symiiathy, goodwill and t onfi- 
deuce which are ess<*ntial for Ihe peace, prosperity and happiness of the 
people. The most important ground on which every well-wisher of the 
country should oppo.se separate elctorate is that under such ft system 
elections are sought and l ontesled on coniiniinal and religious issues and 
not on political and e<*ouoinic issues with the inevitable result that it 
tends to keep alive bigotry and relqrious fanaticism — the greatest obstacle 
to human progress, 1 can say from my own peisonal exi>erieiice that 
since the inauguration of the Reformed ( 'oust i tut inn the fatwtu of the 
iwofW'ftre playing a very important jiart in imlitics and CVmncil elet tions. 
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THu is producing a very baneful influence upon the Muslim community 
and is retarding their progress in the fields of political and e^nomic 
aoiiTities and much-needed social reforms. 

As regards the second groun^ vu,, that the majority orijhe Muslim ^ 
community are in favour of separate electorates, the less A about it. 
the better. Assuming ior the gake of argument that thi^ajority of 
the Muslim community demands separate electorate, why Would tbi^ 
demand be conceded when a.s n matter of fac t it is oppoml by tlie other 
communities representing more than four-tilths ot the Indian iM>pulationP 
W hat r]glit have they to arrogate to themselves the role of dif tutors uiul 
impose their will upon the unwilling majority I quite agrw thnt the 
Muslims, as a weaker community, are entitled to claim on politi<al and 
economic grounds concessions which are not anti-national in character. 
But they have no right to claim nor have the otlier i'ommnnities any 
right to concede when the right claimed is anti-national in i harm ter and 
strikes at the very root of responsible government. I must say, Sir, that 
the advocates of separate electorates have taken up an inconsistent 
position. They profess that they are in favour of introduction of respon- 
sible g(»vernnient but at the same time they want separate elei*t4)rate, 
know:ng full well that the two (aniit)! go together. Sir, it is impossible 
to fatliom what is reall\ in ilieir minds. If they think that responsible 
government i.s detrimental to the interests of the Muslim community, 
they should have the ( oumge to say so plainly and if they (Jan prove* that 
their viewpoint is <'orre<‘t I shall join them whole-heartedly in opposing 
thiiMntroduction of responsible government, because T am no less a 
communali.st than they profess to be in all matters which really affect 
Ubi? interests of my c<nnmunity. 

Sir, from whatever point of view the question may he looked at, 
separate electorate is highly detrimental to the interests of the Muslim 
community and other backward and minority communities and is anti- 
national and inconsistent with res{Hmsible form of government and as 
such the natiouali.st Muslims are not prepared to accept it, under any 
cicpnmstance, even with statutory majority. So, the electorate must be 
joint. Xow as to the question whether the seats should be reserved or 
thrown open to general competition, 1 am in favour of tbe latter systeni 
though^ by way of compromiw», I am prepared to accept joint electorate 
w'ith reservation of seats as a tem})orary measure. From ray exjierience 
of elections in the Imad Ijodiee I am of the opinion that under a system 
of joint electorate without any reservation of seats we would l>e able to 
return members of our community in overwhelming majority. If any- 
iKwiy entertains any doubt on this poiai let him carefully read tbe very 
able and thoughtful article on the subject written by Maulatia Akratii 
Khan and now published in a book form. The Maukna Habeb has proved 
by facts and figures that the Muslim community has nothing to fair from < 
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joint el^orate without reservation of seats. In fact, the Hindu 
leaders know this very well, but thanks to their sense of patriotism, they 
are prepared to accept, in the larjifer interests of the countrj , joint cl^- 
tonate without any reservation. That this is the correct attitude would 
be apparent to every student of constitutional history, becausie^ under a 
system of joint electorate every member is a common representative ^of 
the constituency from which he is returned and as such he is bound toldak 
after the interests of all communities forminj^ the constituanty. As 
regards franchise, there is practically^ no difference of opinion. All 
schmds of political thought want that universal adult franchise should be 
introduce<l as early as possible. I would, however, accept the scheme 
fo|;jmuluted by the All-India Congress Committee, vh., the introduction 
of universal adult suffmge, if pmcticable, but if found not practicable at 
present, then tfie franc'hise should be so lowered and extended as to 
rehea t on the electonil roll the [)roportion which each community bears 
to the total population in the pmvince. This, in iiiy opinion, will 
*tuffi<’iently safeguard the interests of the Muslim community. And, 
lastly, regarding the reservation of seats for such interests as landlords, 
commerce, university and the like, I entirely agree with my friend, 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Klian, that there should be no reservation for any 
inteietit whatsoever. Hut 1 <Minnot agree with him when he siiys that 
the acceptance (d his suggestion should W made a condition prei edent 
to (he acceptance of my resolution in fav(»ur of joint electorate. 

Before resuming my statt I would like. Sir, to remind tiu* advo< ates 
of separate electorate that we aie now (»n the parting of the ways, and 
the fate r)f Imlian imtionulism and therefore ot Indian freedom rests 
upon the (With we efioose to follow. It should be remembered that We 
gain nothing by antagonising the great Hindu comnuiiiity and making 
them our enemy. We often speak of selfish Hindu mentality and make 
that as one of the grounds for demamiiiig .sejmrate electorate. Assuming 
that Hindu mentality is really bad and selfish, separate electorate instead 
of curing (lie mentality would make it worse. That mentality can only 
l>e changed and ( ured by the udo()tion of a system of joint electorate 
which would place the Hindu community entirely in the hands of the 
Muslim electorate. The Hindu leaders are (irepared to accejit that jiosi* 
lion, but we arc' rejecting this offer. May (lod save the prmr Muslim 
community ! 


a- 15 p.m. 

Mr* RRtilptNT: 1 find that there are two amendments to this 
resolution. I think luuc'h time of the (’ouncil will be saved if we ask 
Maulvi Tatniixiddin Khan to move his amendments at this stage, so that 
we may have one discussion on all the three motiona. 
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^ Mwilvi ABDU8 SAMAD: On a point of order* Sir. T^hinS the 
aiindmeiit is not in order and my grouiu! is this. As rejrards his 
a|aendinent 4A, he wants the followinjr words to W deleted:— 

^ anti-national and imonsistent with responsible form of 

V jrovernment and is also hifrhlx preiudioial to the interests of 
^ - the minority communities and as Htu h.*’ 

IT 

That is iio^^imendment at all. Tluvse words are a^^rlmlentati^^^ 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I overrule you! objection. 1 think the amend- 
ment is in order. 

MauIvi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: I bcjir to move, b\ was t>t amend- 
ment, tliat in the motion of Maulvi Abd\is Samad — 

(/) in lines 4 to (i tlie tollowinjr wonis he omitted, naim*I\ : — 

“is anti-nutionul and incon.si.stent with responsible form of 
y-overnment and is also bi^^bly prejudirial to the interests of 
the miiiorit\ communities ami us s\u ir’ ; 

in) in line b the word “this” he oinitteil : and 

{itn the lollowin^^ be ad<le(l as a proviso, namely : — 

“l*rovi(h*d that the electorate is based upon universal 
a<lul( suffrage and there is no reservation of seats for any 
( (nnmunit> ot i<ir any interest such as landlords, comineri'e, 
rniversit\ and the like.” 

"May I have \oiii rulm^r whether I slioubl aKo move the sccoml 
umeiulment. If the first amendment in not currieil. then I should like* 
to press fur mv second umemiiiient . 

Mr. PRESIDENT: You may move the two airn'iidments althuuf^h 
the second one ma\ not bt‘ mM es«.ttry . 

Maulvi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: I also move that in case (he first 
amendment is not (uiried the follow in^ proviso, which I have referred 
to in ni>^»e<'ond motion, be added to (he resolution, n:. 

“Provided that the electorate is busMi upon universal adult 
suffrage and there is no reservation of seats for any com- 
munity or for any interest such us landlords, rommerce, 
T'niversity and the like.” 

Now, the first amendiiieut, w‘hi<4i I have suggested, may Ik* divided into 
two ports. The first part is the omission of certain i la uses and certain 
wonb and the setond part is the addition of a proviso. So far aa ibo 



conc^ntkd^' lltui omission of cerfftin clauses and words, | 4^ 
ntfi thinly that |ft#iiiiipyer ongi4ii‘^ resolution can haye aajr 

objection m accept it] ^cause the portion sought to be deleted is ,a 
mere argument against separate electorate. My object in moving th|| ' 
amendment ih to attain great uniformity and greater support for tbo 
resolution moved by my friend, betause there are l^ple hei^ lud 
people outside sd»o perhaps may not agree with the argument pft 
forward by my friend in the lK)dy of the resolution, but they may, all 
the same, agree to have joint in preference to separate electoratf. 
Therefore if this argumentative clause, viz., ‘'the system of peparato 
electorate is a!iti-national and inconsistent with responsible form of " 
government and is also liighly prejudi<*ial to the interests of the minority 
communities and us such,” remuins itHorporuieii in the resohitiaMy they 
will not be able to support the resolution which thej^ would' otherwise 
like to support. I also personally think that it is not necessary — it is 
not essential — that an urgumentative clause should form part of 
resolution. The argument may he put forward in support of the 
resolution; but it cannot he an e.ssential part of it. My friend has put 
forward various arguments in favour of his motion, hut it is not 
essential that all these argiiments should form a corporate part of the 
resolution, espe<‘ially in view of the fact that the inclusion of the 
arguments may pre<'lude some of the memhers from giving tlieir whole- 
lieurtecl support which othei vvist' they would have given to the resolution. 
Therefore 1 hope that the first pc^rtion of my amendment will he accepted 
hy my friend the mover, and if tliut is accepted, the resolution will read 
like this : 

“This (’ouucil recommends to the (loverninent that it he pleased to 
i4fofm the proper authorities coinerned that in the opinion of this 
Council the system of separate elwtorate in the future constitution of 
the countiy should l>e replaced by a system of joint electorate.’’ 

Sir, I now come to the most important pari of my amendment, tllat 
is the^ proposal to add a proviso to th« resolution. Maulvi Abdus Satnad 
,Jkas worded the resolution rather vaguely ami it has left a good deal of 
loophole, and a great deal of mischief can be created on account of thia 
loophole unless all the implications of the resolution are made ckor. 

In fact, my friend has agreed with my proviso. He has stated that be 
is not in favour of reservation of seats for any community or for aay 
interest: he bps also stated that he is in favour of adult fn^chise; thai, 
is what my amendment recommends. 1 do not understand the 
of my learned friend when he says, notwithstanding that he js not ia 
favour of this amendnaient Now, I would like to say a few worda^i^a 
support of my amendment. First of all, the proviso propf^j^ 
seeks to recommend that the elec'torate must W based upon 
adult franchise, I do not think that there is any oge in thi^ 
who is op||f^i to the introduction of universal adult fraachiae #iiidb 
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mme fua non of real democracy. It a ji^ 

a real responsible gei^aininent, ibfp il miiiiW*|«u»ed ai^unive^l 
adnlt francbise. Xo donbt England wblnt #e*<||b^^ng to di^y adopted 
tike system of unirersal adult frant hise only reomitif after a long period 
Sl^tmggle, but tliat is no reason for us t(» go through the whole process. 
Tligra^ no rotbion why we should not profit hy the lessons of history 
Plirtietilafly as wi» have already had u training in deiiuK“ra<*y at least 
for a period of lU years. With that 10 years' experience 1 think w‘e can 
very well step into (he stage of universal adult fraiu'hise. Although 
there is^ none who is on priiu iple opposiMl to universal ailult franchise, 
there are people who think that it is an imiiossihility under present 
circumstances and that it is administratively not prm-tirahle : that is no 


doubta^ weighty argument ; but I think. Sir, the difficulties are not 
insuperable. We are now going to attain a great tiling, and nothing 
great in this world has hccii at hieved without fighting against and 
^if ^ i y ^t n iing great difficulties. If we c*un estaldish a rt‘al deinocratit* 
government in this country, that will surely be a great achievement, 
and in our efforts tt) achieve that great end there must he great 
diffitulties in the way; if we are overawed b> the difHiulties our goal 
luav be* put off for ever. Ntiw, Sir, what are the difhcultioii to bring 
into operation the system of universal adult francliise? The most 
important argument advanced is that tliere will he a great dearth of 
jKiiling officers. 1 think there are sufficiently large number of edu<*akul 
people m this country who can be entrusted with this work. There are 
innumerable educational institutions — high schools and colleges— in this 
country, and the serviies of tiuo hers and professors of these institutions 
can very easily he reipiisitioued when the time for polling <’omes and 
thus the difficultit^ apprehended can l»e surmounted. There are a^ 
other classes of people available for this purpose hut I need mA retor 
to them in my sliort argument. My .submission is that there is no 
insuimotiiitable difficulty. 


* JOie second purl of my proviso is that there Bhould he no resa^tion 
of '^eats for any community or interest. There also my learned 
tb^! mover of the resolution agrees with me, and all right-thinking mep 
al^llld, I think, agree with me. If there is any reservation of seats, 
Sir. that will not f>e an ideal state of thing's. If there is any resen^ation 
of aOftta for any community or interest, that , is nothing but separata 
-electorate under a different colour. That is not joint elnctorate in the 
of the term and that has also got variou.s disadvantage of Ha 
ow|l. b»s got certain additional defects without having the 

of separate electorate. Kver>' one J» agreed that s^arate 
ntM^ 0 «nf^|p:bad. It has, no doubt, certain gpood feature#, but in spite 
it <«> bad that we are not in favour of it. 
jhH W# eyftem of joint electorate with reserfation of seats, moat^ of the 
of separate electorate will remain ; the mino«|<^ int^eat# 
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' will Dol tw |llp to send any real representative to the Council. The 
representaiivee of ^Ihe minority communities in the legislature will be 
BO many bogus representafives, brought in by tlie vote not of the minority 
communities concerned but in reality of the majority communities. 
Therefore such s^Mialled representatives will be able to do n^e harm to 
the minority communities concerned than the representatives, who c^pue 
through separate electorates or through joint electorate without any 
reservation of seats, would ever think of doing. 

Sir, there is one other point. It has been said in varioud ^uAtters 
that unless there is reser\'ation of seats, it will not lie possible for the 
landlords to come to the Coum il. First of all, if the landlords or any 
other interest want reservation of seats then they shoidd frankly aay 
that they are not in favour of joint electorate — they should then admit^ 
that they are in favour of separate electorate. Secondly, there i.s no 
reason whatever for the land-holding intere.sts to entertain any appre- 
hension like this. In the present slate of things although the land- 
iiolding class have only five seats allotted to them, they have always 
come in in far larger numbers to the Council, because the landlords ire 
the most influential people in the country. Therefore, whatever nysteni 
is introduced, they are IkhiihI to come in in far larger numbers than 
they can do if there is any reservation (»f seats for them. Of course 
under the existing system they have one thing to their advantage, 
that they i‘avc certain .seats reserved for them and they can lllso content 
any nUtnlier of seats from the general electmates. This, I think. is not 
a fair state of things, and a perpetuation of thin is higlily u tides if tibl#. 

the,v are given special representation through special conitiiueiwies, 
thfte is no reason wliy they should again be allowed to coit« in in as 
Hklge lumbers as po.ssible through other const itucncie.s. 

5-30 p.m. 

If in the future ('oustitution this anomaly is taken away and only 
certain number of seats is allot teil to the landlords, then I think thaC 
will prove a source of great disadvantage to them. If, bdWttvet;, thi 
whole electorate is open to them, 1 am quite sure that they wilUb# able 
to come in in far larger numbers than they can by means of this aeparate 
elwt orate. Therefore, my amendment ought to he acceptable not" only 
friend, the mover, hut also by the whole House. In caae my 
alibfldment is not accepted, it will l>e very difficult for us to 
resolution in the form in which my friend has move 4 l it, beeauae he baa 
left out iMsrtain eBsential factoi's without which we shall be cfldtlTlIlllbo 
dark m to the future efftH’t of this resolution. This is of inch vita! 
importance that we cannot leave things shrouded iu obsWity. We 
mii«i make the essence of things clear. With these words;' flloiiiaiaiid 
my motion to the acceptance of the House. 
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Rai Balmiiir KAMINI KUMAR OAS: Sir, 1 beg t^s^port Maulvi 
Abdus Samad in hia — this iioble^miacltHi resolution. He moves this 
resolution !>ecause he is ('ouscious of liin own strength. I support this 
resolution lie(‘aus«» 1 have the greatest gmwl of the greatest number in 
view. Thin was our view when Hengal's leaders wanted us to oppose 
tho partition of Bengal, AV’e were told we did realise that the C^dreJla 
of Bengal would have betui Queen of Assam if partition was not anuulUHl 
but still we opimsed the same and experienee will tell you all what we, 
the*leaai«thought*of Chittagong jmople, have lost or gained by the 
annulment. Now, Sir, I hope and trust the ptuiple of Ibmgal, native, 
adopted or naturalised, will always remember that we are Indians and 
ouj common and iimin object in view is the welfare of India. The 
^anciient Hindu jurists, thinkers and philosophers dividwl the Indians 
into four principal castes and several sulM'ast«‘s <mly to provide faeilities 
for the smooth working of the state and society, hut all were Hindus 
nevertheless, and I ho|>e you will all view' the present question of 
representation iit that very same light. I hesee(‘li ytm— frieiuls, 
coantrymeu, kinsmen and brethren — to rememher when our greatest 
suflferiaga commenced, was it not at the time when fertile bniins put 
before ua that there should Ik* no musie hefore mos(|ues, there slimild 
be no eow’-Ka<Tifiee in Indian Ciifortunutely sm h a shape was given to 
thesi things that there have l»een disturbaiiees all over the country on 
these niattora w'hicli can be avoided without interft‘ring with our religion 
ill any wt^y. But now 1 submit: Is it n<»t. Sir, this cleverly gut 
“Representation” \vhi<)i h keeping up perjietual tension of feolings 
between tha two great communities now inhabiting India 

ftir, wnlt my eountrvmen remember when Adam delved and Kyj^ gpku 
wlio was then the gentleman ^ Was not there u time not very long ago 
whea au Indians fouml their leaders in Sir Surendraiiath Bunerjea, 
Babu Krtsfo Dus Pul and eminent Muulanu Biidderuddin Tyabji and 
such others irrespt^i tive of easte, ereed, ( oiiimunity or religion P l>id 
imybody the® think that his ('lainis would not l>e udequatelv considered 
and protecknl by a Brahmin, u Pal or a MuhumimidanP Was there any 
question <ilf caste, uiitouchability and eommunities P Was not that a 
bettei* Ibie when Hindus and Muhninmudans would sit in the same nfiro 
side by aida smoking hookha* and calling each otlier uncle or cousin P 
I think w'e can even now go to that happy stage of society if only some 
of us forget themselves and do not think how' they can enter Council^ 
shine fK^^eir own profession. 

i iMDipa agd trust, Sir, that my voice will have greater ronsiderafion 
because leome from a district where percentage of Hindus and Muham- 
madans is 1^ and 8*), respectively. In the liKal bodies in our district 
whei?e ihipv Jill still the joint electorate system in vogue we all try to 
be fnenib witb^botk Huiitis and Ifuhaminadaus Wause time will come 
when both communities will have to approach each ether at 
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the time of iJlection and before and after. After being* successful we 
always have to bear in mind that we should look to the interest of all 
the communities; but if there be a separate electorate these things 
won hi not happen and neressitw would make strange bed fellow^s even 
when there is no display of nobler feelings. Sir, I will therefore ask 
my countrymen always to remember that we are Indians and not 
Hindus, Muhamiiiadaiis, Christians or Huddhists. Amongst Hindus we 
huv(» Shukta, Vafsnab, (lanapatya, Shaiba, Shouma and several others 
but still all are Hindus and all their interests are inseparably blended; 
and now let us have only one people to be called Indians — in whom 
these Hindus with different sects, Muhannuadans — of Shia, Shunnies 
and other sects, Protestants uiul Catliolic Christians, Sikhs and 
Buddhists, will merge and form a united whole. 

The greatest barrier to meet in one common room or club is fast 
decayirig and will sluntly be a thing of the past ; men of all communities 
are trying for it for the common good — many otlier people are for it for 
tludr own advantage. So we can confidently say it will soon disappear. 
So, Sir, I hoi)e my hrethren of all communities will realise that the time 
has come for the uplift of our (*ommon mother country and I hope they 
will take it hy the forelock. 

The greatest obstacle in our way is .susj)i(*ion — mutual distrust. 
Unless all are at one in thinking that w*e are all Indians and what is 
good tor India is giKKl for us and we have no H(*purute existence beyond 
being Indians — I hope all dif!i<-ulties would disappear as night disappears 
bj?fore day. 

I beseech all the leadi'rs of the country who ai(‘ the children of the 
soil jujd others whom destiny has brenight on the common platform to 
strive for this one end, and that is, the welfare of India. Inhabitants 
of India would remembei that India is their hirthplace — others would 
remember that this is the count r\ of their adoption and so, all will work 
for a (‘oinmon goal. 

Sir, I therefore beseei b my countrymen of all descriptions to come 
forw’urd honestly ami frankly ami try to forget this rancour known as 
communulism ; otherwise there is no hope for our mother India. She 
will otherwise again plunge into ruin and misery day by day till she 
goes hack to primitive stage of savagery ajid barbarism. 

Jfow, Sir, if my friends will not listen to my prayer, then I will try 
to get justice from all right-minded persons hy reason. 

The last census returns of 1931 will he our eye-opener. It eaUuot 
bo denied that literacy will be a very important factor to deci<|e the 
question of eligibility for taking part in the popular representation. 

The numlwr of literates in Bengal in 1931 is 4,743,231 of #liich 
4,078,774 are males and G(>4,507 females. The number of literates 
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imcmg Moslems i« 1,583,710 of whom l,304,25i nn* males ami 189,479 
ate females. The number of literates among the Hindus is 3,051,391 of 
whom 2,010.233 are males and 441, <*98 an* females. 

While the Muslim population in Hengal aceording to the latest 
census tables is 56 per cent, of the whole, their literacy barely comes 
up to 33 per cent, of the total number of literates, while the c orrespond* 
ing figure of Hindu literacy is about 64 per cent. Again among the 
Muhammadans themselves, the percentage of their literacy comes up 
only to a little over 5 per cent. 

Again, Sir, it will not In* out of place to say who have the greate^^t 
stake in the countr>' — Hindus or Muhammadans P On this grtuind also 
both as to paymcMit of revenue aud inc'ome-lax, tlm Hindus will go far 
ahead of Muhammadans. However, these are not points for me to 
press. Mine* is prayer, mine is solicitation: it is tiu* solicitaticm of oiu* 
who will never sit in this House if my prayer is given cfTcn t to. Still 
I will most scdcinnly pray to the Most lli^h that He will give you 
enough strength to rise* c‘<jual to tl»e occ asion and to forged \oursc*lf for 
the common good of our mother India. 

AVith this hiiinbh' prayer I beg tc^ support this motion 


Rli Bahadur SATYENDRA KUMAR DAS: Sir, I iIm* to give my 
most sincere and eiiiphatic support to the n*solutio?i of Maulvi Abdus 
Samad. TIh» body politic of India has bc*en pcmhoucmI by the introducdioii 
of communal eh’ctoratc* since the* reformc*d constitution came* into 
existence. This land is the land of the llimius and the* Muhammadans 
as well. Hut to divide the two cciminunities into aaler-tight compart- 
ments is to perj>etuall.\ foster mutual distrust uiid haticd. For centurie s 
Hindus and Muhammadans have* livc'd together in this fair land side! by 
side. Xo doubt thc*y (juai relied sennet imes, but they soon made up 
their differences hctwc»en theinsclvc*s witliout tlic interferenc e of a third 
party. Hut with the inauguration of tlie refoimed eonsl itut ion, the 
Hindus think that they arc* simply Hindus and the Muhammiiduus think 
that they are simply MuhammadtuiH ancl liardly do thc^y get time to 
think (hut tht*y are both Indians. Hut. Sir, when pcditics is ccmcenicd 
both Hindus and Muhammadans must think that the> are Indians fii*'t 
and Indians last. The result of separate electorate has been the recent 
riota in different parts of (he country which have not only continued for 
days together but Hometimes for months. Even the* (loverninent i» 
unable to put a stop to this terrible loss of life and property and that is 
not to its cTcdit. If the (fovernment is really in earnest that no more 
riot# should o<-cur, I hope, the (lov#rnment is, then, Sir, I pray 
with all the emphasis 1 c’an c*cfmmnnd that the (lovernmeiit should 
inNtKhico^at once a joint instead of a coimnuiial elec torate. With a 
joint electorate a Hindu must approaeh a Muhammadan and vice vena 
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and no fanatic of either community wifr l)e able to niisg;|pde|jfc members 
of hill community. Remove the root cause of unrest an4^^w^|^will bo 
peace and prosperity in the land. For ^^’hile^peace andyjj^er reij^n in 
nature have I not reason to lament “what man has ma# of mau?“ 

lif. J> Ns GUPTA: I rise to support whole-heartedly the amend- 
ment of my friend, Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. In doing' so, however, 
I must make it clear that I accept whole-heartedly the grounds which 
have been so strongly and so ably put forward by my friend, the mover 
of the original resolution, in pressing for election on a joint basis. 
And I congratulate both Maulvi Samad, the mover of the original 
resolution, and my friend the mover of the amendment, Maulvi Tamiz- 
uddin Khan, for the broad outlook which they have taken in moving the 
resolution and the amendment, respectively. 

As regards the justice underlying the principle of joint electorate 
which Jms been formulated in the resolution and accc^pted in the aiiiend- 
inent, J do not wish to say much as it has already been so ably argued 
by the mover. 1 liope my Muhammadan friends will ac cept the national 
viewpoint of my friends Maulvi Samad and Maulvi Tamizuddin. 


545 p.m. 

Sir, in fact what the Muhammadans in Bengal liave to dec ide to-day 
is whether they are going to consider Bengal as their motherland, 
w’hether they are going to consider themselves Bengalis or whether 
they are going to remember what was the state of things centuries ago. 
whether thc\v are the descendants of Muhammad of Ghazni or Muham- 
mad Ghoii. 1 am very glad that a national outlook has U‘eii 
strongly expressed by the* mover of the n'solution. I trust the lead 
given by him will be ac(‘ept(*d by his co-religionists and they will 
support the motion with oi without the amendment. As to my Hind^ 
fi'iends, I would appeal to them to accept the amendment of my friend, 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, bec’uuse if you accept sound politics as the only 
guiding principle in this matter you cannot go half-way only and say 
that you want joint electorates but do not want to do awav with the 
reservation of seats. You have always held l>efore yourselves principles 
of nationalism, but when it (‘onies to its application in an important 
issue like this you resile from your principle, specially on t day like 
this when only a few' days afterw'ards there will be the ccmimunal 
award given and it will la* t<K» late then for us to decide this question 
here in this Council or anywhere else. Therefore at this moment we 
must not do anything which will put any difficulties in the way of 
this molutioii and amendment lieing aci'epted. I would, therefore, 
most earnestly beg of you to look at the question from a broad natitdial 
outlook, and not only to consider what the position of the Hindus and 
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XnbaniniaS^ n^ill he if either tbt* motion or aiiieiulmentH are to he 
aopeptetltf l>tJMlso we must stand by right principle. 1 w*oul(l tlso 
Inquest my oti th«^ Treasury Benches that if this resolution l>e 

passed to-day im ^is House, they should lose no time in communicating 
the decision of this House by telegram to His Majesty's Goveinment at 
Home so that l)efore the final awanl is made, at least the notice of the 
authorities may be drawn to the fact that at this very late hour this 
Council has resohed in favour of joint electorates in Bengtil. With 
these obsei Nations. I whole-heartedly snpi^MUt the resolution and the 
amendment. 


Rija BHUPENDRA NARAYAN 8INHA Bahadur, of Nathifiur: 

Sir. T congratulate the original mover of the resolution on having 
brought up this (|Viostion in spite (»f the fact that he belongs to the 
Muhannnadan coniinunity. 1 feel proud also of the fact that he hails 
from Murshidabad, my onn n district. By m(»v'ing this n^sjlution be has 
shown bis fourage and straightforwardness and faithfulness to the 
principles he lias adopted for his political activities and which aiv 
universally accepted. 1 umlerstainl that the intention of the original 
motion is that then* "•hould be joint eleidorates and not an electorate 
on the basis of religion. The mover of the amendment has proposed a 
proviso in bis amendment ; as u matter of fact the mover of the resolu- 
tion rose on a |K)int of order to oppose such an amendment, but unfor- 
tunately that NNas disalloNved. 

As regards the amendment moved by Maulvi TamiKUcldin Khan, 
I w'ould first of all point out that (lie principle of adult suftruge 
theoreticallv sound, but my friend should kncm' whether it is practi- 
cable at the present moment or not; as a imitter of fact this {|uestion 
lia.s Ix'en thomughly discussed and dealt with by the Indian Franrhiso 
Committee, and if you IcMik into their report, you will ^ee that this 
ie what they have said : — 

'"It seems to us to be the courtce of wtsdoni and statesmanship not to 
alleiiipt to launch the new constitution on the basis of adult franchise." 
That committee thonmghly investigated the mutter and Mceiit 
into it very can*fully. Therefore, as 1 have said, we must thoroughly 
know whether the system proposed is within the range of practical 
pfilitics. Itid.ividual opinion like that of Mr. Tamizuddin will not do. 
The Franchise Committee dealt with it thoroughly and we must plac*e 
reliance on their finding. Mr. Tamiasuddin’s assertion will W cif no 
avail to Ui>. 

Sir, with regard to the other matter, namely, the prc»i)osal to do 
away with the resers’ation of seats for landlords, commerce and the 
UniteAity, ray friend, Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan, has said that the 
example of England is his aim and ideal, hut I am sorry to point out 
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that he has forgotten the fact that in England they ha^ xeservation 
of seats for the University, namely, for Oxford and C|tobri4^. In 
other countries of Europe too they have seats reserved f^ other special 
interests So, I think, he should follow his ideal, viz*^ England, and 
"^should not object to the reservation of seats for special interests. His 
argument is against the principle he sets up. He must, therefore, 
either follow England which is his ideal or give up his ideal and state 
the wishes of his heart without appealing to any sort of idealism. ' So 
long as his ideal is there, he cannot move this amendment. With these 
few words I opfme the amendment of Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan. 


Mauivi ABUL KA8EM: Sir, T am sorry that I have to raise a 
discordant note on a resolution which has caused an overflow of elociuence 
from my friends on my right. I am sorry that this (juestion has been 
raised in this House, liecause I believe that it will serve no useful 
])Urpohe. The question whether the Mussulman.s or, for the matter 
of that, the majority or any minority community in this country will 
he rei»resen1ed by separaie or joint electorates or mixed ele<“torates is 
not to he de<'ided by an expression of opinion of a House like this hut 
by the minoiities themselves. My friend has stated that at the Hound 
Table (’onfcrence the Mussulman delegates met together and they did 
not accept even a 51 per cent, of the seats reserve<l for them on the 
basis of a joint electoiate hut would have rather 4(> per cent, of the 
seats on the basis of a separate electorate. H(‘ has said that as the 
Hindus did not agree to the second part^they went to the length of 
joining hands with Knropeaiis, Anglo-Indians and Namasudras and 
other mitmr't ies : and this gave birth to the minority pact. In answer 
to that I beg to observe that the facts, as they are, show (hat on account 
of the majoiitv (‘ommunity’s want <*f sympathv. or 1 would rather 
he justified in saying, antipathy, to the expressed opinion ot the 
Mussulman delegates, the latter had no alternative hut to join hands 
with the other communities for their protection and the protection of 
oihera. 

Then, Sir, my friend has said that simply a section of the MussaU 
maus wont separate electorates; I admit. Sir, that there are Mmssahnans 
who would favour mixed electorate, hut I submit. Sir, that their 
nuiiiWr is c*ompara(ively small. Expression of Muhaniinadan opinion 
on all public matters should l>e the expression of a bulk of ibe Mussal- 
mans and my friend has said that the question of sepaiate electorates 
has lH*en the cause of communal riots. I would rcunind him that if 
he is a keen observer of events in this rountrx* he has found that on 
many an occasion at elections where joint elections do exist, such as 
in municipalities and district boards, if the parties, Hindus an^ Mnbam- 
madans, happen to be of equal strength, there have been a breaking 
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of heads rioU. The question will then be that whether you po 
to^te for a Huhammadan or a Hindu, there will surely l>e scrambles 
aiid quarrels. To avoid this the question of separate elet^torates was 
raised— it has, Slir, a lonj? historj^ behind it. 

My friend has stated that when the question of sepanite electorafes 
was first mised many years ago, Mr. John Morley, although his open 
conviction was on the otlier side, hod to submit against his ow'ii con- 
si'ience and accept the system (»f separate electorates. Relieving for 
the moment that Mr, John Morley had to give way against his con- 
science, I submit before this House that he had to d(» it InTUUse the 
strength of Muhammadan opinion and the v(dume of Muhammadan 
opinion, was so intense and impressive that he had no other alternative 
but to do it. 

It has Wen said. Sir, that His Highness the Aga Khan eame all the 
way from England to India simf>ly for fluttering up the tjuestion of 
^eJmrate electorates, 1 would like to lomind my friends that although 
it is a fact that His Highness generally a resident of Europe (thougli 
not of any particular country) he <omes to India once a year in the 
cold weather. T may, however tell my friends that it was not he vv1h» 
came here to raise the quest i{»n of separate electorates but because the 
MusHalmnns of India f)f different provisions and different shades of 
political opinion approached l»im and stated that at this critical moment 
it was his duty to come over and preside over a conference here u\ 
Delhi that year. Then again. Sir, my friend has said that tlu* banetui 
effect of separate ele<‘tonites luis been that in the Hcugal Tenancy 
Amendment Act the MussalmanH lost all their amendments and the 
Hindus gained the day; niy answer to that. Sir. is that the ameiidim nts 
put forwaid hy Muhammadans were mainly thf»se whith safeguanled 
the interests of the tenants, the majority of whom are Muhammadans, 
and went against the interests of the land-owning classes; ami, therefoie, 
the Muhaiiimadans were oppf>s<i*d hy the whole Iwxly of Hindus, and 
what is iuo!e, (lovernrnenf gave their protective wings to the Hindus. 
Sir, the lesson is one which we cannot forget; it is that where the 
interests (»f the poor Muhammadans are concerned you cannot trust the 
richer, the w'ealthier and land-owning classes. Then, Sir, we have 1 een 
told that in the Prinmry Education Hill the Muhammadans carried 
the day; they could do h<i Wcause Goveniment supported them. I 
would remind my friends that it was not a private Hill hut a Govern- 
ment Bill introduced after persistent demands fnim the publii' of India. 
The question was raised so far back as in the year 1892 by n countryman 
of ours of revered memor>', the late Gopalkrishna Gokhale. Govern- 
ment tried to shelve it times without number and at lost when they 
could not abelve it any longer they had to introduce it in the Jjegialative 
Council. ^ It was a Bill which gave primary education to the masses and 
made it free and universaU 
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What that Bill? That Bill gave primary education to the 
masses, made it free and universal, and my friends wha talk of 
nationalism and adult suffrage and of these things objected to give 
free priinaiy education to the masses of the country and even at a 
time when in spite of the distress these self-same masses were willing 
to submit themselves to fresh taxation for that purpose, and they did 
so because they thought that education would be a sound and good 
investment on theii part. But, Sir, it is a matter of regret that these 
things should be discussed in this House because it can have no practical 
result. Even if you cable to the press in England or to the people, 
the question has to Ik* decided not by the legislature but by the different 
communities sitting as such, I would certainly welcome the motion 
of my friend Maulvi Abdus Sumad at a conference of Muhammadans 
and if he could convince his Muhammadan members and his constituency 
that it is to their inteic«t to have joint ele<‘torate and if he could con- 
viiu‘e them by argument, T w'ould l)e the first person to support him. 
But to come to this House and to move a resolution with the expecta- 
tion of rei'fiving the congratulations and the approbations of people 
uncom'erned with this (piestion, 1 certainly object to it. I have heard 
his speech with attention and interest. He says; why should this 
small section of the Muhammadans iiiip(»se their will upon the majority^ 
My answer to him respectf\illy would he: why shotild the Hindus try 
to impose their will as to the manner in w'hich the Moslems are to be 
represented in the legislature of this countiy? It will l>e the tyranny 
of the majority against the minority. The question is not as to what 
should he the religion, faith or position of a man in the legislature, 
but the (|uestion is who are the people who are sending these men to 
the legislature to watch their interest and to safeguard it? That is 
the point. 

As regards the amendment of my friend Maulvi Tatnizuddin Khan, 
T admire his cleverness. Shi-ewd lawyer as he is, he has put forward 
this motion knowing full well by past exjwrieiice and knowledge that 
that will W an unpalatable Bill. 

Sir, the speech of my friend. Maulvi Abdus Samad, which has been 
very well delivered and at least will 1h» well-re<*eived in the press, I 
am afraid, reminds me of a Persian couplet which tnmsluted freely 
would mean that I reflected the opinion of the Congress and of the 
Congress people who (the rest of the sentence was inaudible at the 
reporters’ table). 

Sir, the (juestion is why do the Muhammadans want separate ele<‘- 
torates? The simple answer is that they are nervous about it. They 
eannot have confideni'e in the majority cofiiinunity. I say that there 
will l>e no necessity for separate electorates or for reservation of seats 
or whatever it is, if that confidence is secured by the majority in the 
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of the minority. It ia ea^v to say that separate electorates go 
against nationalism. The best way for the nationalists would he the 
remoTal of causes which cause misapprehension and misunderstanding 
amongst the minority communities, and not to tr>' and impose upon 
them whatever they like. Remove the cause and the evil will go as 
welL I admit that separate elw'torate is an evil, but it is an absolutely 
necessarj’ evil. They compare this with other countries but forget in 
making comparisons that India is not like any other country existing 
in the world. It is inhal>it*»d by so many different people of different 
castes and creeds, and it is wrong (o Indieve that the difference between 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans is a difference of faith and belief; 
but the Hindus and the Muhammadans arc two distinct pi^ople living 
in a count IT witli distinct civilisations, culture and social structure and 
diffcrt'iit Ji.cnles of living. Read tlie history of India. What happens 
in this rountryy It will be seen that there is sufficient justification 
for the apprehension which the Muhammadans have against the tyranny 
of the majority We have been told that for hundretls of years Hindus 
and Muhunuoadaii" have lived t<igether in amity. May I ask if they 
lived together on friendly and brotherly terms, how is it that the 
British haw come hereV 

Mfi Ba Ct CHATTERJEE* I have heard with greiit pleasure the 
interesting speech of niy friend Maulvi Abdus Samad. I thank him for 
the coiiragH>iis way in whi<'h he has in.sisted on Bengiil having a joint 
electorate. Fnnn a strictly constitutional point of view, a joint elec- 
toiule i^ a net essarv corollary of responsible (lovernment. It is some- 
wluit absurd if 1 come to this House with the dis«jualification that I am 
a representative, not of my friend Mr. Snhrawarfly, that I can never be 
his representative, but that 1 must be the representative only of the 
Himlus of Bengal. 

Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BASU: No. only of non-Mnhummndans. 

Mr. B. C. CHATTER4EE: If we are going to have responsible 
Oovernment, I must jKis.sess the right to be responsible as much to my 
friend Mr. Suhrowardy ns to my friend Mr. N. K. Basil. A syAeni which 
delmrsa Hindu from being responsible to a Muhammadan, and a Muham- 
madan from being responsible to bis Hindu countrymen in Bengal, 
in certainly a i>arody of what we understand by responsible (lovernment. 
The hon’hle member has now suggested the creation of a joint electiorate 
for Bengal, and I say in doing this, he has acted in accord with the 
principles of responsible Oowrnmeiit. The real trouble, however, comes 
when you go to the next stagij^ Should we have a joint eln torate without 
reservatfon of seats, or must we have a joint elwrtorate with reservation 
of seats P There are a great maiiy of «iy ronntryineii, I regriit to m^, 
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who deliberately refuse to look beyond the.tips of their noses and will 
not realise tiiat just at the present pioment the Muhammadans and Hindus 
are so minded towards each other that Urn Hindus of Bengal will not 
submit to be ruled by a Muhammadan majority, and the Muhammadans 
of Bengal will not submit to be ruled by a Hindu majority. Well, that 
is a downright fact. I am asking every one of my friends here, and 
every one of my countrymen outside this place, to search his heart and 
give a dirwjt answer. I submit, Sir, we shall be false to ourselves if 
we say, here and now% that we, Hindus, would be very glad if under a 
system of joint ele<itorate a Muhammadan majority came in and ruled 
Bengal, or that the Muhammadans would be glad if a Hindu majority 
came in and ruled Bengal. We simply have not yet arrived at that 
stage of unity; if we had, the British would not be here. The very fact 
that the British are here, is indimtive of the reality that the Hindus and 
Muhammadans have not learned to hit it off together. I think we would 
register a ver>’ great progress at this stage, if we got on to a joint 
eleciorjite with resei-vation of .seats. Just let ns see hnw^ it works out 
if we have no reservation of seats. Northern Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
Hindus will be wiped out of the Council by their Muhammadan rivals; 
they wdll not get u chaiK’e of coming to the f’ouncil at all. Western 
Bengal Muliammadans similarly will not hav(* a chance of coming to the 
Council. That is u state of affairs that w'e cannot contemplate with any 
degree of complacemy. Ih) W’e w’ant a system of election whereby you 
divide Bengal up into a Muhammadan Eastern Bengal and a Hindu 
Western Ihuigal ^ Are we going to liuve the jmrtihon (d Bengal resur- 
rected.'' You will then have this place filled up with West Bengal 
Hindus, and East Bengal Muhammuduns, the latter most pnJmbly consti- 
tuting a majority on this (Vmncil 

Mr, H, 8, 8UHRAWARDY: Not under the Lothian Committee’s 
proposals. 

Mrt B, C« CHATTERilEE: Many of my Muhnmnuulan friends are 
under the overmastering apprehension that if you have a joint electorate 
without reservation of se<its, the Hindus by rwison of their wealth, and 
influence, and hy other metuis, would most probably get rtmnd the elec- 
torate even in East and North Bengal and be able to constitute an absolute 
majority in the ('’ouncil, and rule out the Muhammadans. Similarly, 
there is a great deal of apprehension among Hindus that they would h# 
swept out of all power and privilege by an overwhelming Muhammadan 
majority coming in fonn North and East Bengal. Can we aay there ie 
no room for snob fears!* ^ One thing is certain, and that is that if we have 
a joint electorate without reservation of seats, many heads would be 
broken before the election was over. That is au unpleasant reality that 
we must keep in view if you are going to have a joint eleciomte. Messrs. 
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BttfU And Gupta have warnxed up with enthusiaiim over the (heme of 
joint electorate ; Mr. Gupta, drillwl in that exacting? school of experience 
—the Indian Civil Service — fiSil become a sud<leu convert to the Congress 
creed! But that does not alter bv one whit (he realities tlmt face us. 
Because of them I suggest an interme<liu(e stage. Before we begin to 
work full-blooded democracy in Bengal, we, Jlimlnsand Miiiuimiuadaus, 
should see for ourselves how we behave towards one another tinder the 
new order promised to us. And my de/iniie suggestion is that we should 
begin with a constitution in whic h the Hindu and Muliauinuidan repre- 
sentatives were absolutely ecjual in number, so that neither party could 
successfully legislate against the other party, but <*ould legislate for the 
benefit of the whole country by acting together. 

M/ friend Mr. X. K. Basu has with unerring intuition shouted 
“fifty-fifty;” there is nothing wrong in fifty-fifty. 


(»-Io p.m. 

We shall do well to remember that all progress has bcon by way of 
neutmlisation of evil. We progress from bad to less bad, and then to 
iesner bad, and so forth. That is how progress goes on. At one time, 
during the early history of tlie race, cannibalism was the order of the 
day. Ijater on, c' 4 innibalisni was substituted by slavery. When people 
toiind out that men were more valuable as labourers tliiin as fcKxl, canni- 
balism was substituted by slave labour. And to the e.xtent that slavery 
displaced c annibalism, it was a distinct acivanc e in cic ilisation. 
Similar!^' us tar as the Hindus and Muhainiimdiins of Bengal a;e eem- 
cerned, I think, it would be better if they begun by way of making an 
c.\f>er;ment by placing things deliberately in such a positjoii that 
neither party could harm the other. In other words, the (\)uiic;i] must 
be see c onstituted us to make the Hindu and Muhammadan seats ahsedutely 
equal, that is to ku, we must have a.s many Hindus as Muhanimuduns, 
special constituencies or no special constituencies. I hear niN friend 
Mr. Sulimwardy saying that if we have Hindus and Muliammadans in 
ec|ual numbers, then the Englishmen will hedd the Imlance of power. 
It will be nothing of the sort, if the Hindus and Muhammadans can be 
sensible and unite together. The British then would be nowdiere. If 
the Hindus and the Muhammadan.s are so stupid and iiiheiently vicious 
as to be able to fly at each other’s throats in spite of their ^itrength being 
, 50/50, then the Englishman should hold the balance of power. I say 
there must necessarily be this intermediate stage to emible Bengal to feel 
her wav forward. I personally believe that if we have oO /oO swits, then 
gradually this anti-Hindu and anti-Muhammadan feeling will die of 
inanition. Once we realixe the fact (hat our (Vumdl has been so consti- 
tuted that we cannot do any harm to eac:h other, l)ut Uiot we may, if we 
will, do good to each other, well, we may then really combine and act 
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together for our mutual benefit. An<i#ft soon as we begin to combine for 
our mutml benefit, the Englishman will cease to hold the balance. He 
will of course not cease to be our friend, fifid we shall ask for his advice 
help whenever we may want. At the present moment it is ridicu- 
lous to say that we, the Hindus and the Muhammadans, are not divided 
amongst ourselves. What is the point of ignoring this reality? A 
Hindu cannot get into a Muhammadan s house without having to purify 
himwdf with Ganges water later on. And it is no use denying the fart 
that the Muhammadan radically differs from the Hindu in his outlo«ft 
on life. My humble submission is that we should begin with a joint 
electorate and reservation of se^its with equal numbers of Hindu jumid 
Muhammadan members of the Council. I think that is the only solutl^ 
that will fit in with the realities of the situation when we step into the 
new constitution. That in short is my appeal to the Council. 

»■ 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Are you oppo.sing both the resolution and the 
aoienilment? 

Mr. B. C. CHATTERJEE: 1 supjMut the motion for a joint 
electorate. 

Mr. ANANDA MOHAN POODAR: Mr. President, Sir, the Prime 
Minister hus taken upon himself the greiit and arduous task of settling 
the communal iss\ie which is e.vercising tlie mind (d the Indian nation 
to-day. His award is expected within u few days. The world is 
anxicmsly w’aiting for his memorable anmmncement. We wiahiBiaf Ins 
award is favourably welcomed by all stM-tions of the people of thWountry 
as well as outside India. Hut the chances for a good reception of his 
award will be best, if it be free from any communal bias and if it is 
inspired by the single desire of unifying India. The average British 
politicians who take some interest in the affairs of India to-day usually 
carry impressions that it is a land of warring communities and aa|agonist 
groups. But a careful study of Indian History leads us to a different 
conclusion. Those who are acquainted with the condition of British 
India even a generation ago would testify that at that time communal 
tension was ahsolutely unknown. The two grwit communities then lived 
in peace and amity and the different groups in each community did not 
even know how U> offend the feelings of the other. That communal 
animosity and class hatred are of very recent origin and can be ffated 
from the introduction of the system of separate electorate, is admitted by 
historians and politicians alike. It is said that the movement for separate 
electorate was sat up to frustrate India’s onward march to the goal of 
liWation. “A Imall section of iuhabitauta of this province has been 
pressing for communal representation. It is my belief that they are 
playing into the hands of the enemies of India's progress.*' Thus said 
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Sit B. B. Ghosh, a retired Hiffh Court Judge and till rei'ently an officiat* 
ing member of the Governor Executive Council, presiding over a 
m^ing of the Hindu citixens of Calcutta on Thursday last. He said : 
**If communal representation was continued for some time more, thaw 
progress of India would be put Ixick for a go<Kl number of years.” Sir, 
let us see what Mr. Hamsay Macdonald himself has got to say about this 
pernicious system of communal electorate. During the Hound Table 
Conference, at tlie deWte be initiated in the House of Commons, be 
|i|rcefully declared — 

“If every constituency is to be earmarkeil as to community or interest, 
t}m will be no room left for the growth of purely jxdilical organisations 
i^ich would comjirehend all communities, all creeds, all classes, all con- 
ditions of faith. This is one of the problems which has to he fttce<l, 
because if India is going to develop a robust political life, there must be 
room for national political imrties Ui.sed upon conceptions of India’s 
interest, and not upon conceptions regarding the well-being of any field 
that is smaller or less comprehensive than the whole of India. TtlHl ^ 
there is a modifie<l proposal regarding that; a proposal is made that 
there should not he community constituencies with a communal register, 
hut that there should he a common register in the c(mstituencies ; but that 
witli a common register, a certain percentage of reprt*sentation should he 
guarauttHMl to certain communitie.s. It is the first proposal in a somewhat 
more attmctive, democratic form, but still essentially the sa)ne. 

Sir. it is very difHcult to convince these very (hnir delightful people 
tliatif you give one community weightage, you cannot create weightage 
oufrdf iit>th,ing. You have to take it from somebmly else. When they 
dis(‘uve%tlmt they he<'oiiie confuse^!, indeed, and find tliat they are u|> 
against a brick wall.” 

Mr. 11. N. Hrailsford, a great political thinker of modern England, 
gives his ciinsidered opinion about tbe problem of communal representa- 
tion in The Nation. Uesavs: “The advances will Im* perilous and 
unhappjp tinless the new constitution brings with it the reality with the 
forms of demwracy.” 

“On one condition there ought to be no hf^^itation. Parliamentary 
institutions (*aiinot fuiu tion on the basis of sejuirate ( ommunal electonites. 
While these remain, no stable parties can be formed nor c*an the electoiate 
be ,|^ined to vote on the social and ei‘onomic issues which c lamour for 
coustiiutiotial handling. If the Muslim diehards veto any voluntary 
settlement with the Hindus, the British (iovernmeiit must be pref>are<! to 
dictate. Thai way out of the 'impasse* even the Muslims in their hearts 
might welcome. So much, in a talk, which I had at Delhi, their ablest 
leader confessed. Back and forward we had argued when at last he 
startled *me by blurting out. A Government should govern. You all 
believe in a single electorate, why do not you impose it? AYith this one 
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ehanjT© the pofwibility of genuine democratic Government would beg^ 
for India. Parties would be driven to seek support for programmes, 
where to-day it suffices to appeal to religiou.s prejudices."’ 

Again, “The absorbing concern of each communal party is to secure 
for its own (coreligionists as high a proportion as possible of jobs, large 
and small, ranging from ministerial portfolios dou'ii to the humblest 
a|)i)ointmeuts in the Police, the Post Office or the Railway. Where entry 
is by examination, the struggle is transferresl to the S(;hools and colleges; 
and MusliiUH who are in the mass rather jioorer and mucli worse educated 
than Hindus, wdll figlit to secure the reservation of a ffxed percentage of 
places irrespective of merit, in eviuv Government training college. Not 
must there be Muslim member iu every ministry ; one-third of the students 
in the vet4*rinury college must l(M)k to Mecca for salvation.” 

Sir, thus communalism not only give.s a (bH(thl)low to the democratic 
character of the legislature but it also uftccls admini.stratiou. With 
communal electorates there can ])e no resj»onsible Government, but it will 
be only a communal Government and the legislature, a mere collection 
of communal blocks, in place of parties formed on national, scK'ial or 
e<!onomical issiK^. S\ich a course will only lead to civil strife and will 
n^sult in wuecking the economic system on which tlie trade and commerce 
of the ])rovince depend. 

The Hindus as a nation are against communal elec torates. The 
Indian (Miristiaus liave condemned it in no uncertain terms. Tlie better 
mind of Islamic India, the nationalist Moslems are oi)])(Ksing it con- 
sistently and fon^efully. So it is in the interest of all as well as for 
g(K)d Government tliat the eb^ torate should be joint. A\'ith these words 
I Htip[)ort the resolution moved by my este^uned liiend Maulvi Abdus 
Samad. 

Rai Bahadur KE8HAB CHANDRA BANERJI: Sir, fur one who 

bus always b(M*n on the side of communal amity and peace, it is very 
difficult to resist the temptati(»n of spwiking in support of the resolution. 
In moving the resolution. Maulvi Abdus Sumad exhausted all possible 
arguments that could be advaiued in favour of a vsystem of joint elec> 
torate. Bui to bo consistent with the principle which I have hitherto 
folli»w*Ml in matters like these, I would have more welcomed the proposi- 
tion if it contained any suggestion about reservation of seaU. 

I regret I cannot see eye to eye with Maulvi Tamiruddin Khan w’hen 
he siiVH that the introduction of a system of joint eleidorate with resA^va- 
tion of seata will be tantamount to seimnite eletorates. Reservation of 
swits is necessary in order to safeguard the interests of the minority 
community. Here in Bengal, the Hiudu.s are the minority community. 
So it passes my comprehension as to why luy Moslem friends should fight 
shy of a system of joint electorate which it is but natural for the minority 
community — the Hindus — to object to. 





my mind, th« idw of teparatiim aad comnrainl escsluuvmtit 
oalawt be beniebed from the land unlm there ia a prorieion for joint 
•botomte in th# futui^e eonfttitutioii of this coiintry . To tirgo tht continti* 
of sepamte eloctomtes would be to perpetuate communal dieoord 
aad disunion which has since 192ft been very much in evidence and has 
cast an indelible stiji^nia on the fair name of Bengal. Communal riots 
were unknown in this province prior to the inauguration of the Refomia 
under which the system of sei>ajate elwtorates for the different 
communities was brought into existence. 

Sir, I am surprised at the attitude taken up by my friend Maulvi Abul 
Kasem, for aught I know, he takes pride in being a staunch follower of 
the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea who, it will be adn»lt(-d on all bands, 
was tlie father of Indian nationalism. Mr. Abul Kasem a*tts a prominent 
Congressman in tlirwe days and it is astonishing, indeed, that of all 
persons, he should be a jmrtv to a question which seeks to cast to the 
winds the essential coiicepn'ons of nationalism. 

Sir, in the popular interest as well as in the present cinmmstaacee of 
the country and for the pi-oper working of the coining Heforius which, 
let us hope, will ^ee the Irght ot day at no distant date, a system of joint 
elec'tomte is esHeniial. 

In coucluKiou, I fervently appeal to all groups and se<dions in thia 
House to accord an unstinted support Ui the resolution which has l>een 
«o abl}' moved by my friend Maulvi Abdus Samad and thus demonstrate 
to the out.side world that in a vital matter like this and in this criiical 
juncture of the country’s history, we can be unanimous in our re<H>m- 
mendation which is calculated to be of great value at a time whisn the 
fate of the people of Bengal is trembling in the l>alai)(*e. 


6-30 p.m. 

Df« AMULYA RATAN CHOSE* Sir, I have no hesitation in 
eupporting Maulvi Abdus Samud’s motion on the floor of this House. 
Maulvi Abdus Samad has tablet! a motion which is a very net^easary 
thing for introduction in our province, and 1 would add to the congratu- 
lations which he has already got from the prominent members of this 
House. The fact is that joint electorate is a thing which will do away 
with communal bickerings which we have been experiencing ati nmiseum. 
In my experience I have seen that ctuumunal f^torates are the root 
oattsas of communal fights in the province. In my little experience I 
have seen that according to the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeform there aia 
separate electorates for Muhammadans. I have seen and have seen 
with much regret that among the Muhammadans those who could preach 
the worst form of (x>inmuualism, got the largest numlier of votes. I 
was. Sir, in the thick of election fights in which there were both 
Mu h a mm a d a n and Hindu candidates. I have seen there that those who 
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cauld preach the worst form of communaliam got the largest amount of 
support. la those days the Hindus did not fight elections on co mm u n al 
tickets. Those who fought on communal tickets had to admit defeat at 
the hands of those not standing on communal tickets. But amongst 
Muhammadans with a very few exception those who stood on conununal 
tickets, carried the day. (Question!) Of course there is a voice of 
question raised. I would ask the hon’ble member to go through the 
results of the polling throughout the province and I am sure I shall be 
able to prove my contention with facts and figures. Then, Sir, I have 
been a municipal commissioner in Howrah for a very long time where 
there is joint electorate. So far as elections are concerned, there has 
been no fighting between Hindus and Muhammadans there. I have 
always taken the opportunity of taking a Muhammadan colleague of 
mine to fight elecjtions in my ward, because I kno%v very well how easy 
and better it is to be elected without communal ticket and on a joint 
ele<‘torate basis. It is a much better thing. The result is practically 
this: if I want the whole-hearted support of Muhammadans, I must not 
refuse to help the Muhanimadans or go against tliem. So also in the 
case of Muhammadan candidates ; if a Muhammadan candidate wants 
the vote of Hindu electors, he cannot gi> against Hindu interests or 
W’hatever it may be. Therefore, Sir, in the interest of the nation, joint 
electorate is the best thing that we can think of in the circumstances. 

As regards communal electorates, I would mention one instance only 
and that will be a prm>f positive of its evil eftWt. In the year 1926 
when the street.s and lanes of (.’ulcutta were be.smeared with the blood 
of Hindus and Muhammadans, the other side of the river — Howrah — 
was safe. There was not a single rominunal riot there, 1 think, because 
there was joint electorate, so far a.s immi( ipal elections were concenied, 
w'hile in Calcutta there was separate electorate in tlie Corporation. I 
think, Sir, that is the reason why so much bloodshed occurred in Calcutta 
in 1926, while Howrah was free from such feuds. I, therefore, w'hole- 
heariedly support the motion of Maulvi Abdus Suinad. 

An regards the amendment of my learned friend Maulvi Tamixuddiu 
Khan, I would say that spec ial seats are .special seats which could be 
held by Muhammadans, Hindus, (Christians or any other clasaes. 
Nobwly knows whether a Hindu or a Muhammadan will come to protect 
the interest (jf commen*e; nobody knows whether a Hindu or a Muham- 
madan will come through the University. So we need not touch that 
point. There should be joint electorates for the special seats. 

Maulvi ABDUL HAMID SHAH .s{K>ke in Bengali, the English 
translation of which is as follows: — 

**Mr. President, it does immense credit to my friend Maulvi AMits 
Samad to have brought forward his motion and oar thanks are also dae 
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lay friend Mnulvi Tnniixuddin Kknn for the amendmetit to this 
which hae rendered it more practical and suitable for the 
OQCiaion. 


I regret to say that all the members beginning with the mover 
himselly who happened to speak on this iH'easion, made the Moslem 
conanninity the sole targt^t of their attacks in conncH'tion with the 
system of separate el«‘ctorate. The system has also l>een held res|)on- 
sible for all the commxinal clashes and riots. But although we do not 
consider it to be the cmly cause of these troubles, this much is certain 
that it is a stumbling blo< k in the way of establishing the democratic 
form of government. 

Though the Moslem community has been made to lK*ar the brunt of 
the criticisms levelltnl against separate electorate, \et the fact remains 
that other communities have also proHteil by it. It is the system of 
separate electorate which has made it possible for the representatives of 
the Kurupean constituency to occupy a corner of this (hmncil and which 
has enabled tlie Landholders* Association to return five members, none 
of whom are Moslems and tlie commercial interests many more still to 
the Legislative (Nmiicil. 

Prior to the introduction of the Mont-Ford Scheme the members of 
the Moslem community were perfe<‘f strangers to the electioneering 
tactics, so much so, that they had not the least idea as to the meaning 
of the term “Vote”. But within the ten years that have since elapsed 
they gathereil sufficient experience from the Iwal and union board 
elections about ^oting and all that it means. If arrangements are now 
made to record the vote of every adult individual through joint 
electorate. 1 do not think that the numerical strength of the Moslem 
members in theroum il will fall mm h below tlio.se of other communities. 


I, therefore, support this motion.” 


6-4fi p.in. 

Rli Bthiclur Dr« HARIDHAN DUTT* I move that the question 
be now put. 

Itailivi ABDUL HAKIM: 1 rise to a point of order. Can I not 
move my resolution No. *39 at this stage? 

Mr. PRESIDENT: We are not concerned with that at this stage. 
Only one resolution and two amendments are before the House. You 
can speak on them. 

Maiilfi ABDUL HAKIM: Bir, I rise to support the motion moved 
by my friend, Maulvi Abdus Samad. Much has l)een said by my friend 
about the subject matter of this motion. 1 do not like to waste the 
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Taloable time of the Houee by reiteration all the points that ha^f^ been 
discussed a few minutes before. 1 want to say a few words especially 
to couTince those of my colleagues of this Council who fear that joint 
electorate will be injurious to our province; separate electorate is anti- 
national and inconsistent with responsible form of Government as my 
friend has said just now. It is joint electorate alone which will produce 
real and honest representatives among our mass people. Nothing but 
joint electorate will be able to remove communal quarrels between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans and unless the communal quarrels are 
removed, nation-building urork will be impossible in India. (Hear, 
hear!) Separate electorate is the machinery which produces communal 
/leaders and it is these communal leaders wlio are retarding the real 
improvement of the wretched cultivators of Bengal. I cannot under- 
stand why many Muhammadan leaders fear tliat joint electorate will be 
injurious for our community. Muhammadans are in an overwhelming 
majority in three divisions out of five divisions in Bengal, and in these 
three divisions, i.e., Dacca, Chittagong and Bajshahi, the Muhammadans 
are in overwhelming majority and as the population in these three 
divisions is muclj larger than that of the other two divisions, number of 
seats in the legislature for those tliree divisions will also be much more 
than the number of seats whi<‘h will he allotted for the remaining two 
divisions. Hem e it is as clear as day light that Muhammadans may 
easily occupy the majority of seats in the Council even if no Muham- 
madan member is elected from the Hindu majority districts of the 
Presidency and Burdwan divisions just as they are doing in local boards 
in Muhammadan majority districts of the province. From the report 
of the Franchise Committee it appears that Muhammadans will get 
minority of seats in the coming autonomous Council, and if the British 
Parliament decides our fate according to this report, Muhammadans will 
be doomed to a minority of seats for ever. I, therefore, advise those 
Muhammadan leaders not to .supjwrt separate electorale in the legisla- 
ture of our province to the utter prejudice of our community. In 
supporting joint electorate, I cannot hut oppose the introduction of 
special constituencies in our province for the self-same reason that this 
system is equivalent to a separate ele<‘torate and will produce the same 
disastrous results ns the separate electorate does. It is a gospel truth 
that separate electorate has done no good in the past and will also do no 
good in future to the dumb, wretched, and benighted cultivators of 
Bengal and I think the welfare of the cultivators is the welfare of India. 
(Hear! hear!) 

Nawall MUtHARRUF HOtAIN, Khiii BaliMiitr: 1 ba\e very 
Btile time at i^y disposal to speak on this subject. But it is a very 
important resolution and I think I should say a few words on it, not- 
vithsianding the little time that is left to me. Sir, the queatkm before 
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^ H6ii«e is whether in the future constitution there should be a joint 
SlIlBetort^ a separate electorate. 1 know that we, are not always 
idaeere in oiir speeches. My friend, Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, was quite 
right wh^ he said that if there is joint electorate, Muhammadans who 
form majority of population in East Bengal would come in large numbers 
from there. But they would be unable to come in large numbers from 
North Bengal and West Bengal where they are in the minority. Some ol 
the people are under the impression that if there is joint electorate, Hindu 
members from all parts of Bengal will come in greater numbers; but my 
friend Mr. Hakim who has just spoken says that if tlie Moslems of 
Bengal will agree to joint electorate, they will have a clear majority in 
the legislature. He may be right or he may be wrong. But when we 
consider the proposal from the moral point of view, my opinion is that 
everybody, whether ho belongs to a minority c'ommuuity or a majority 
community, ought to have some representatives of his community in this 
House. So far us I remember, I asked Legislative Secretary for a t?opy 
of Mill’s Kepresentative Government. Unfortunately it is not here; so 
I have to speak from my memory. There you will find tlie opinion of 
one of the greatest political philosophers of the world on Representative 
GovernuuMit. But what is his opinion!^ It is that everybody, whether 
he belongs to a minority or a majority c ommunity, should have the right 
of sending scjnie representatives to the Parliament, and the majority 
will rule there'. But the majority should always take (‘are to know w'hat 
are the views and opiniems of the minority c'oiqiminjties. Tht» represen* 
tatives of the minorities will express their opinions before the* iiiajc»rity 
community and the nuijority party having known their minds should try 
their best to give effect to them. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am very s(»rry to interrupt the \awab Sahib, 
but I shall have to adjourn the Council now. He may continue his 
speech to-moriow . 


Adjournniiiit 

The Council was thc*n adjourned till 3 p.m., on Tuesday, the 2nd 
August, 1932, at the Council House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council assembled under 
the provisions of the Government of India Act 


Thk CorNciL met in the Council Chamber in the Council House, 
Calcutta, on Tuesday, the 2nd August, 1932, at 3 p.m. 


Present: 

Mr. President (the Hon ’hie Raja Sir Manmatha N.\th Ray 
C iiArmirEi, kt., of Santosh) in the Chair, the four Hon’ble Members 
of the Executive Council, the three Hon’ble Ministers and 110 nominated 
and elected members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 

(to which oral answers were given) 

Patni Taluks Regulation. 

MO. Bahu HEM CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHURI: (a) Is the 

Hon’ble Member in charge of the Revenue Bejwrtment aware that the 
necessity for amending the Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation has been 
recognised hy the Goveniment for a long time? 

(h) Is it a fact that the Government w'hile opjx>sing the Bengtil 
Patni Taluks Regulation (Amendment) Bill, 1931, intn)duce<l by Bnbu 
Kishori Mohan ('^haudhuri, stateil that the Government intended to intro- 
duce shortly and if possible even in this session, a Bill purporting to 
give necessary relief to the patnidarsf 

(c) Will the Hon’ble Mt'mlier be pleasixl to state whether the 
Qmemment ha^e already taken steps in the matter? 

(d) If so, when is such a Bill likely to be introduced in this 
Council ? 

MEMBER in chtrgt of REVENUE DEPARTMENT (IN HoiPMo 
Sir ProvaHl Ohuniiir Mittor): (a) Government have agreed to amend 
the regulation although it is not quite correct to say that necessity for 
amendment was recognised by the Government for a long time. 

(h) Yes, Government have agreed to introduce a Bill providing that 
sales may be set aside on payment of compensation by the defaulting 
painidar, 

(c) Yes. 
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(d)) Govenimeiit have consulted the High Court, the local officers 
anS certain associations. When their refdies are received they vriil 
considered. A meeting of the Standing Committee ihas been callt^l to 
consider the principles of the Bill. It is expected that the Bill will be 
introduced at the next session. 


iaiHi HEM CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHURIS Am I to understand 

that Government agreed to amend the regulation in spite of the fact 
that there was no necessity for it ? 

The Hon’bls Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: I have nothing 
to add. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS 

(answers to which were laid on the table) 

Prooes i t e rs trs, 

7. Babu LALIT KUMAR BAL: (a) Will the Hon'ble Member 
in charge of the Judicial Department be planseti to state how many 
process-servers who coinplete^l JO years* service have binm grantt^d 
extension this year in the districts of Howrah and the 24-PargnnaHy 

(h) Is the Ilon’hle Meml)er aw'are that in the district of Bakar- 
ganj— 

(i) a large number of process-sen-ers are gt>ing to 1 k% discharge<l 

on reduction of the junior staff; and 

(ji) that then' are many in the old staff who are due Ui retire!* 

(c) Will the Hon’hle McmW l>e jdwised tt> state whether ho has 
ret'eived any petition implicating the District Judges’ 
as being the instigators of these extensions and rwhictions ? 

id) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, what action, if any, 
do the Government intend to take in the matter!' 

MEMBER in chargo of JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (ttii Hon'blo 
Mr* R. N. Roitf): («) Howrah--Nil; 24-Parganas-~8. 

(h) (i) Yes. 

(ft) All process-sen'CfTs above 60 have l>een retired. 

Proceos-oervei’s iK'iween the ages of hh and 59 have also been 
•orved with notices of discharge. 

(c) ko. 

(d) Bo^s noi arise. 
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A pro omm m m of tli^ Bongaon dvii oourts. 

$• Mr* K* Cl RAY OHOWDtIURYs {a) Will the Hon’ble Member 
in pharge of the Judicial Department be pdeaeeil to state whether it ia 
a fact that a process-server of the Bongaon civil courts was slapped by 
some ministerial officer of the local court for refusing* to prepare hia 
chilum ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the assailant has been punished by the criminal 
court? 

(c) Has the Hon’ble Member taken any action on this case against 
the said ministenal officer for disobeying the J — D Circular No. 71-93, 
dated the 27th May, 1931? If not, why not? 

Tht Hon’bla Mr. R. N. REID: ( a) A civil court clerk was found 
guilty by a criminal court of assaulting a civil court jieon in Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No, 


Pen$icm to the firoQoss-sonrers and other inferior senrioe men. 

9. Mauivi MUHAMMAD H088AIN: (a) Will the Ilon’ble Mem- 
ber in charge of the Judicial Defsirtment be pleased to state whether it 
is a fact that a scheme for revising the rules for granting pensions to 
the jirocess-sen'ers (along with others of the inferior service) has, of 
late, lwH>n sanctioned? 

(b) If the answer to («) is in the affirmative, will the Ilon’ble 
Member bt' pleased to state when the scheme will be given eflfeit to? 

Tho Hon’blo Mr. R. N. REID: (a) and iff) The member is referred 
to the answer given to the identical unstarred question No. 4 asked by 
Mauivi Hassan AH at the meeting of the 1st August, 1932. 

Mwflvi HUR RAHMAN KHAN EU8UFdl: Will the Hon’ble 
Member l)e pleased to state whether he is aware that the rate of pension 
which the proo^s-servers are entitled to get was fixed no less than 80 
years ago when the prot'ess-servers used to get Rs. 8 a month ? 


Tilt Ntm^blt Mr. R. N. REIDt I would ask for notice. 
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[The discussion on the resolution rejfardinjf joint electorate for future 
constitution was then resumed.] 


Nawab MUSHARRUF HOSAIN, Khan Bahaifcir: Sir. I was iu 
tlie midst of my speech when Uie House adjourned lust eveninj?. I 
wanted to make out the case that every measure must he tested before 
it can be placed before the I'ountry and the test must be throuffh the- 
principle of morality. In this case, Sir, 1 wanted to show that when 
our Hindu friends were speaking: on this question they were thinking 
that they would use their communal votes for returning their representa- 
tives to the House and thereby s(‘cure a majority. 1 want to be moro 
clear. When our Hindu friends of West Hengal who have got a clear 
majority \ise their communal votes, they will get a complete monopoly 
of the seats in West Hengal and my Muhammadan friends of East 
Bengal also believe that by using their communal votes they will also* 
obtain a <’lear majority. What 1 want to .say is this: if you want to 
have a legislature to which the Executive will be responsible, it is for 
the good of the country that that legi.sJature must have in it tho 
represeiitative.s of all seitions of the people. My fri<*nd, Mr. B. C. 
Chatterjee, said yesterday that the general feeling in Bengal or the 
whole of India i.s tJiis — 1 hope he has the authority to speak on behalf 
ol Bengal — If Muhammadan majority wants to rule the <’Ountry, it will 
not be liked by the Hindus. If the Hindus by their majority like to* 
rule this province, the Muhammadans will not agree to that. So you 
have all these admissions before you. 1 wcmld ask you, therefore, 
whether iu view' of these admissions you would in future trust your 
neighbour, the majority neiglibour, and woubl like to leave your destiny 
in their hands w ithout any representative of yours to watch your case. 
I would ask you not to do so, because if you leave your destiny in the 
hands of a hostile majority, that hostile majority W'ill go against your 
interests and will crush you. The one guiding principle that is now 
prevailing throughout the w’orld is to rob others to benefit oneself. 
W© often see that if an Englishman can get something out of a (lemtan,. 
he tries to do it, though we are all human lieings. I repeat that th# 
one guiding principle is how best you can l>encfi( yourself by robbing 
your neighbours. That being the condition of affairs throughput th# 
world, • I am not prepared to leave iny destiny in the hands of fho 
Loatile majority. I should prefer in that case to have my own represen* 
tatives to look to my interests than a hostile majority. So, Sir, that 
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being the stnte of atfairn at preaent, I am not prepared to see that my 
case goes by default, being left in the hands of a hostile majority. 
Therefore, my c;ommunity feels that a separate electorate will solve the 
problem. Some of my friends have spoken a lot for joint electorate. 
Of course, they may have got a higher knowledge of politics, of law and 
all other matters and they have also talked a lot about nationalism, 
democracy and so on and so forth. I am, however, a layman, a business 
man, having very little to do with democracy or nationalism. But as 
far as I can understand the matter, the position is that if I cannot rule 
myself, somebody must rule over me — who that somebody will be is the 
question. What I want is that the man who will rule over me must be 
one who will have some regard for my feeling. If you say that the 
hostile majority will rule over us, they will dc(‘ide everything in their 
own way and there will be no code of morality to control the hostile 
majority. Then how the world will go on I do not know ! My friends 
believe that democracy is imperilled by adoption of separate electorates. 
If you w'ould permit me, Sir, I would just like to read an extract from 
John Stuart Mill’s book on Representative Government. 

Mr. PRESIDENT* Is it the latest edition? (Laughter.) 

Nawab MU8HARRUF HOSAIN, Khan Bahadur: This is what I 
have got frcmi your office, and I think that your office must have a copy 
of the latest edition and I think I (an rely upon it. This is what he 
says; “The confusion of ideas 

[Here the memher reached his time-limit.] 

Nawab MU8HARRUF H08AIN, Khan Bahadur: Sir, it is a very 
important subject and should not he lightly taken up by the House. 

Mr. PRE8I0ENT: I think it would be better for you if you ask 
the members to read the book when they go home. (Laughter.) 

Nawab MU8NARRUF H08AIN, Khan Bahadur: Very well, Sir, 
I would ask my fri(*nds to read the book. (Henewe<l laughter.) 

5-15 p.rn. 

MUNINDRA DEB RAI MAHA8AI: Mr. President, Sir, I rise to 
give my whole-hearted support to the resolution so ably moved by my 
esteemed friend Haulvi Abdus Samad. All true lovers of their mother* 
land shpuld look ahead at this most important period in the history of 
India. India is passing through most trying times — her greatest sons 
are rotting within the prison bars for holding advanced views about the 
political emancipation of their motherland. It was a matter of eternal 
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sl^Olie that a section of our countrymen should play into the hands of 
the opponents of Indian aspirations at this supreme hour of India's 
trial. The virus of communalism is having its disastrous effect all 
aH>und us. It is sapping the foundations of Indian nationalism. In 
the words of Sir Currimbhoy Kbrahim. 1 should like io say, pray do not 
“throw away the opportunity of a life-time in not presenting a united 
case at a critical juncture in the country’s history”. Communalism 
will “go counter to all principles of democracy and if embodied pre- 
dominantly in any constitution will take no time to turn a peaceful 
community into a camp of warring communities”. The disgraceful 
scenes enacted at Bombay, Cawnpore, Dacca, Chittagong and other 
places gave ample manifestation of the evils id lommunalism. It has 
been admitted in the Montagu-Chelmsford Iteport that “Division by 
creeds and classes means the creation of jmliticul camps organised 
against each other, and tea<‘hes men to tlunk as partisans and not as 
citizens; and it is difficult to see how the change from this system to 
national representation is ever to come. The Hritisli Government is 
often accused of dividing men in order to govern them. But if it 
unnecessarily divides them at the very moment wlien it professes to 
start tliem on the road to governing themselves, it will find difficult 
to meet the charge of being hypocritical or sliort-siglited”. As to tho 
protection of minorities, the report observes: “A minority which is 
given special representation owing to its w’eak and backward state is 
positively encouraged to settle down into a f(H»ling of satisfied security; 
it i.^ under no inducement to educate and qualify itself to make good the 
ground which it has lost compared with the stronger majority.'' I 
should like to refer those who want separate electorate for Bengal to 
the concluding portion of paragraph 23 of the report; “We see no 
reason to set up (ommunal representation for Muhammadans in any 
province where they fonn a majority <if voters.” Separate electorates 
cannot help the growth of a national si»irit. This is what tho Prime 
Minister said in the course of his speech in the House of fommons on 
25th January, 1931; “In this way then, before any election tfX)k 
place, it would be perfectly certain that Church of England people would 
have, .say, 15 per cent, of seats. Here the working class, say, 25 per 
cent., and so on. That is the simplest and crudest form of claim that 
is made on behalf of various communities. That means that if every 
community is to be ear-marked as to community or interest, there will 
be no room left for the growth of what we con.sider to he piindy 
political organizations, which could comprehend all communities, all 
classes and all conditions of faith.” That is one of the problems wdiich 
has to l>e faced, because if India i.s going to develop a robust political 
life, there must he room for national politi<al parties based upon 
conceptions regarding the well-being of any field that is smaller or less 
comprehensive than the whole of India. Then there is modified proposal 
regarding that. A proposal is made that there should not he community 
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conatitueucies with a community register, but that there should be a 
common register in the constituencies, but that with that common 
register a certain percentage of representation should be reserved far 
certain communities. It is the first proposal in a somewhat more 
attracttive democratic form, but still essentially the same. Another 
problem which faces us from that point of view is that if your legislature 
is to be composed in these water-tight compartments — these community- 
tight compartments, — how are you going to appoint 3*our executives? 
The claim is put in that the executive, that is, the administration and 
the cabinet, shall also be divided into water-tight compartments. The 
crux of the problem has been very clearly and lucidly explained by the 
Prime Minister. The suc<;ess of this great experiment depended on the 
organisation of a party system with definite programme and principles. 
Communal eWiorate is bound to stand in the way to the evolution of a 
party system. Couimuualism will, on the other hand, help to set up 
community against community. There will thus be an end of unity 
and harmony between the two great coniiminities. Parliamentary 
Government based on separate electorates on eoiuinunal lines will be no 
better than a mockery of self-government. Disunion and internecine 
quarrels will sap its very foundatiun. It was, however, a hopeful sign 
of the times that all of my Moslem brethren an* not actuated by selfish 
comnnmalism. There are men in that great (ommunity like my friend, 
the mover, and a host of others who want to lay tlie foundation of 
Simtaj India in unstinted nationalism. (’omimnialiMii finds no pla(*e 
in their noble hearts. I hope their words of w isdom will not fall on 
deaf ears but will be emulatetl by their co-religioiiists. Moslem youths 
of Bombay have resolved not to rest (’ontent till theii country's freedom 
is attained and communalism has l>een wiped out. The Moslem youths 
of Bengal, I hope, will not log behind in crushing down narrow com- 
munalism which is getting the upper liand m that community. Your 
aiu'estors might have migrated fnun far off Irak, or the laud of dates 
or of Biissorah roses — you may have glorious traditions at your back, 
but ytvu are the children of Mother India — born, bred and brought up 
amidst the same surroundings and under the .some climatic conditions. 
The two great eommunities — the Hiiulu.s and the Moslems — were bound 
to each other by happy and (ordial village relationship until a few years 
ago when interested persons sowed the see<ls of communalism to serve 
their selfish ends. Th(*se have begun to War fruits containing the most 
deadly poison, which has cuhninate<l in internecine (juarrels and the 
cutting of each other's throat. They swmed to have forgotten that 
there is a third party in the game who are enjoying the fim in the hope 
of reaping a rich han*est and take full advantage of our disunion. 
Separate electclrate would W subversive of the growth of true 
nationalism. Pray do not cut at the root of nationalism even if it be 
on sentimental grounds. Do not put hai k the hands of progress for 
adifish ends. Extend your vision to the great future which lies ahead. 
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M »ot posterity curse you. There was no harm in being a good Hindu, 
a good Mussalman or a good Christian, but that need not stand in the 
wiiy,in the formation of a homogeneous Indian nationality. After all, 
retomber that we are Indians— all sons of the same bountiful Mother 
India. I most fer\*ently appeal to my brethren,— be he a Hindu, 
Mussalman, Christian, depressed or oppressed, — 1o sink their differences 
at this critical juncture and make a common cause to secure their 
rightful place in the Comity of Nations, handv Mataram. 


Mr. W. H. THOMPSON: I shall not uasle much more than two 
minutes of your valuable iime, Sir. This discu>sion has devel(»ped into 
an academic discussion in which Hindus and Muhammadans liave given 
their various opinions on the question of communal electorate, and there 
is no reason, no particular reason, why, on behalf of this group, I 
should intervene. But I was very much surprised at one thing yester- 
day : the reception of Manlvi Tamizuddin’s suggestion of universal adult 
suffrage. All the speakers seem to have accepted the ideal of one man 
one vote, to have looked upon universal suffrage as the goal to which j 
England has been striving and has nltimutely reached, and to imagine 
that that is (he goal at which every counlrv tt)-duy should aim. Hut, 
Sir, I am not by any means sure that England is to(» pleased with that 
goal now that it has been reached. A ote-catching is the pitfall into 
which politicians in England, as everywhere else, fall. All votes are 
not equally difficult or (Hjually easy to catch, hut their true differences 
in importance are not reflected in that. The point rather is that a vote 
is an expression of opinion, and all opinions are not equally valuable. 
There does seem to be a turn in the world’s thought in a direction 
against the assumption that every vote, whether cast with knowledge or 
without knowledge, is to be given equal value. In England, where 
institutions change very slowly, it is at present only talk, hut in Russia, 
for example, the idea has found very practical expression. Nobmly in 
Russia has a vote unless he belongs to a Soviet, that is, unless he belongs 
to the Communist Party and has presumably a certain acquaintance with 
the teachings of Karl Marx and others. In other words, the voter in 
Russia qualifies himself for his vote by acquiring the knowledge of 
certain political theories. The same sort of idea is behind the Fascist 
movement in Italy, and very much more definitely behind the 
Kuomintang (or however it is pronounced) in China. I do not think 
that it is altogether impossible that in the future w'^e may find political 
organisations even in England, giving direction to some movement 
which will give due weight to the vote which is cast with knowledge 
behind it. I do not know how it will be done. Sir, and the only 
contribation that I wish to make to this debate is to suggest that the 
ideal of universal suffrage is of doubtftil quality. 
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Mft W« L> ARMSTRONG: Maulvi Abdus Samad has painted a 
wonderful word picture of the glories of joint electorates. His canvass 
has been retouched by several members, but neither he nor they have 
been able to wash out the dangerous vermilion hue so prominent in the 
foreground. 

Mr. Samad argues in his resolution that the system of separate 
electorate is “highly prejudicial to the interests of the minority com- 
munities’’. Perhaps in his reply he will explain that the total extinction 
of representation of minority communities is for the good of those 
communities. Yet that is to be the obvious effect if his resolution were 
adopted in the new constitution. 

I speak on behalf of the Knglish community and have before me a 
copy of a much <liscussed and criticised document entitled “Report of 
the Indian Franchine Committee’’. The committee who issued that 
report have arrived at one out. standing sane conclusion at lea.st when 
they state: — 

“A complete and detailed scheme for the composition of each of the 
provincial legislatures must deal with the representation of the 
Europeans, the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians. With the 
possible exception of the Indian Christians in parts of Madras, none of 
these communities could secoire representation in the provincial legis- 
latures through the general constituencie.s.’’ 

Cull them general const ituemdes or joint electorates, it was apparent 
to a committee composed of Kiiglishmen and Indians, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the legislative Assembly and of the Provincial 
Councils, that under such system of election none of the Europeans, 
Indian Christians or Anglo-Indians could secure representation with 
the possible exception of parts of Madras. 

Under a system of separate electorates, the Knglish community have 
representation, Iwt in Maulvi Alidus Samad 's picture we have none. If 
ever that artistic portrayal of his is hung in the gallerie.s of Indian 
administration, may he have the good grace to ftwt it with the inscrip- 
tion “The spider and the fly”y 

Mr, Samad asks why should a Muslim majority insist upon power 
over an unwilling Hindu minority. Then why over the English 
minority f 1 have read much and heard much viliBcation of British 
administration ih India, and yesterday we were described as the enemifs 
of Indian freedom. .There are different conceptions of freedom. A 
sample was voiced by no less a ]>ersonage than Bal Qangadhar Tilak 
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he said: “We may kill even our teiachers and our kinsmen and 
110 i>lame attaches if we are not actuated by selfish motives, “ Again 
tli^e is the freedom expressed by Gandhi^ freedom from western 
civilisation, when railways and hospitals will be destroyed. But 
supposing India got permanently severed from British influencto 
to-morrow, would Bengal be free? Endeavour by all the casuistry and 
reasoning power we can for the support of other provinces, for the 
adjustment of Bengal’s financial contribution to the centre and se# 
where Indian nationalism exists. 


We have been termed British die-hards. Perhaps it will he instruc- 
tive if I explain what that term inijdus. In 1811, at the battle of 
Albuera, Colonel Inglis, the (^nnmander of the oTtli Fool Hegiment, 
when they were being hard-pres.sed, called out to his men “<Iie hard, m\ 
lads die hard” and they did die hard. One officer out of i?4 survived and 
only 168 men out of r>84. The banner was pierced with 8(1 bullets. 
That fine regiment has .since become the West Middlesex. Ami who* 
would be ashamed to be a British die-hard? 1 d(» not know what term 
this Council would apply to the Congress party asking for all or nothing. 
On the other hand, we have asked for co-o[)erati(>n and a sense of 
responsibility which has not been forthcoming in that ijuarter. 


I have already mentioned that we have l>een styled yesterday as 
enemies of freedom and in view of what has been expresseti in many 
speeches in the past I can only call them empty assertions and will not 
rai.se them to the level of argument, but it might save the time of ihia 
House and discourage such statements and it might he instructive to 
this Council if I no^\ state what other people tiiiiik of us. No less a 
person than Dadabhai Xauroji in his presidential address at the 2ml 
session of the CongrcNS in 188(; made the following definite statement : — 


“Coming down to the later Empire of our friends, the Muham- 
madans, who probably ruled over a larger territory at one lime tha» 
any Hindu monarch, would it have lieeii — even in the days of Akbmr 
himself — possible for a meeting like this to assemble comiawed of all 
classes and communities, all speaking one language and all having 

uniform and high aspirations of their own It is under the 

civilising mle of the ijueeu and the fHNiple of England that w^e me#*! 
here together hindered by none, and are freely alIowe<l to speak f»ur 
minds without the least fear and without the least hesitation. Such n 
thing is possible under British rule and under British rule only.” He 
goee on to say: “Were it not for these blessings of British rule, I 
would not have come here to-day, as I have done, without the least 
hesitation and without the least fear that my children might be robbed 
and killed in my absence; nor could you have come from every comer 
of the land, having performed, within a few days, jcrameys which in 
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iomer days would liave occupied mouths. These simple facts bring 
borne to all of us at once some of the great and numberless blessings 
which British rule has conferred upon us.’" 

Again I would quote what Mr. Taft, cjr-President of the United 
States of America, has said on British administration in India, He 
said that his experience in the Philippines forced him to study the 
British <*olonial system, and the marvellous accomplishment of the 

Imperial Government in spreading civilisation over the world 

•‘'But for English enterprise, English courage, English sense of respon- 
sibility in governing oilier races, human civilisation would have been 
greatly retarded. When I think of what England has done in India for 
the happiness of those p<*ople, how she found those many millions tom 
by internecine strife, disrupted with l onstant wars, unable to continue 
agriculture or the arts of peace, with inferior roads, tyranny and 
oppression, and when I think what the Government of Great Britain is 
now doing for these alien races, the debt the world owes England, 
ought to he acknowledged in no grudging manner ” 

Col. Hoosevelt, another former President of the United States of 
Aineri(‘a, said: “In India we encounter the most colossal example 
bistory affords of the siuTessful administration, hy men of European 
blood, of a thickly populated region in another continent. It is the 
greatest feat of the kind that has been perfonncnl since the break up of 
the Homan Empire. Indeed it is the greater feat than was performed 

under the Homan Empire It is easy enough to point out 

shortc'omings, hut the fact remains that the suci essful administration of 
the Indian Empire by the English has been one of the most admirable 

achievements of the white race during the past two centuries 

There has l>een a far more resolute effort to secure fair treatment for 
the humble and oppressed during the days of English rule in India than 
•during any other period of recorded Indian history.’* 

Britain has originated and spread western science, the develc^ment 
of industry and swial weal. Look at the net-work of the railways for 
ibe transport of our needs, for the conveyanc e of people from province 
to province and for the distribution of food and when famine 
unfortunately overtakes distant areas. It is to the British administra- 
tion and enterprise that we owe the introduction and expansion of a vast 
post and telegraph system. In engineering, civil, structural, 
mechanical, electrical and mining, we have provided the pioneers. We 
have been associated writh the erection of much-needed hospitals and for 
the introduction of sanitation on large scales. We have brought you 
into contact with a world language which means India being in touch 
with the rest ol the world, .... With these blessings and on the 
evidence of two e^r^Americait Presidents, the evid^ce of Badabbai 
Nauroji and the evidence of most Indians in their heart of hearts I 
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here prtradly to asaert the greatness of British admmistratioii and 
alfamld occasion arise again wlien I hear that administration deEled I 
the right to raise my voice and protest, belonging as I do to the 
greatest race of colonists that modem history has known. 


3-4*» p.m. 

Mr. A. F. RAHMAN: Sir, I would like to approach this 
problem in a different light without taking much time of the 
Ouncil by making a long speeih. I congratulate Mr. Abdus Baroad 
on having the courage of the conviction of other people. His voice seems 
to W a faint rallying cry long after the Iwittle is ended — for if he has 
followed the debate on hi.*» motion yesterday, he must have l)een dis- 
appointed at the cleavage of opinion that it has revealed. Even those 
who advocate joint ele<torates, including Mr. TumiEuihlin (the mover 
of the amendment), want it each in a particular way, with or without 
re'*ervation of seats, retaining or alxdishing sjMM'iul constituencies. Mr. 
B. C. Chatterjee and the Uaja Bahadur of Nashipur kith base their 
case on practicability. Mr, (’hutterjee recognises the present unhappy 
jKisition between the two communities and pleads for a fifty-fifty, basi.s 
with reservation of seats, whereas thejlaja Bahutlur ble.sses the principle 
of adult suffrage from u distance, but rejects it Ivecau^e it is not prac- 
ticable, and, true to his (»rdet, would retain spei ial constituencies. If 
principles, therefore, are alteretl at the call of expeilieiicy, 1 Hup|>ose you 
will (Munede, Sir, that Mussulmuns also have a right to suggest that 
assuming all the g(M>d things have been uscrikMl to joint electorates; in 
the present circumstances it woubl not k* expe<lient, it would not lie 
practicable, to imiKise a system of electorate ak>ut which there k such a 
difference of opinion among lK)th communities. And wdiat is the 
foundation on which the case for joint electorates has lieen built upJ* I 
listened ver>' carefully the debate ye-sterday and it seemed to me that 
only two reasons were put forward, viz., that separate electorates strike 
at the root of resjwnsible Government and that this system fierjietuatee 
communal antagonism. I^et u.s take the first objeition. It is true that 
responsible Gowrnmeiit means that the Government should lie resiion- 
aible to as large a proportion of the jieople as possible and this is the 
strongest argument in favour of adult suffrage; but what constitutes a 
people? Merely living in an area does not constitute a people. If 
that w'ere so, the provincial kjandaries of India would cease to exist. 
Again, Sir, this principle of responsibility has produced the expedient 
of representative Government and in this scheme of things, an electorate 
U merely a device to inflect the will of the people. Would it very 
aefionsly jeopardise the evolution of nationalism and the principle of 
responsible Ooveminent if yon bad separate devices for reflecting the 
will of distinct people— of people who live in a particular area but each 
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proud of hi 9 own religion, culture, tradition and history? The system 
of election that we have in force, that we propose to have, does it 
accurately reflect the will of the people always? Elections in England 
have furnished illustrations that even though Labour may have sent the 
largest number of voters to the poll, the Government has been Conserva- 
tive. So is the case in Germany and at present it is suggested that the 
existing method of election should be scrai)ped and a more accurate 
method substituted. 

Let us take the second objection that separate electorates have been 
responsible for the perpetuation of f'ommunal antagonism. After the 
Lucknow Pact, which conceded separate electorates and the introduc- 
tion of the Moutford reforms, the world was amazed at the spectacle 
of Hindu-Moslera unity during the beginning of the noiM'o-operation 
movement in 1920*21, and during the subsequent years, at the undis- 
puted leadership of Mr. C. H. Das and his famous pact ; but what 
happened that the two communities began to fall away so that to-day we 
despair of unity. I could adduce several reasons for this debacle, but 
I would not like to fuHher embitter feelings. But at the same time 
it is no use denying the intensity of feeling between the two communi- 
ties, at any rate, over this question of electorate. I maintain that it is 
the experience of every member that Bengal is singularly free from 
communal clashes during a geneial election; if communal passion is 
raised, it is localised within a community. On the other hand, where 
there is joint electorate, the appeal of a candidate is invariably to his 
community — voting is on communal lines; and this is my experience 
that it leaves bitterness behind. When advocates of joint electorates 
offer this temptation that where the Mussalmans aie in a majority they 
will be returned in overwhelming numbers, they are thinking in terms 
of communal representation. 

The differences that divide the communities are fundanienlal and it is 
diflicult to believe that the imposition of a mechani(‘al device like a 
single ballot box for all communities is going to obliterate them. The 
demand for self-government is in essence a struggle for jwlitical power 
and it is better to recognise frankly like Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, the 
nervousness of the less advanced community and instead of insisting on 
an unwilling fusion of communities, it would be better to advocate a 
willing partnership in the stupendous task of building up a country's 
future history. 


iabu AMULYADHAN RAYl Sir, I would have been very much 
glad to support the resolution of ray hon*ble friend Maulvi Abdus Samad 
had it been, ahd had I Wn, in any other countiy^ than our own. I say 
with a full sense ol responsibility that all that the hon*b!e mover haa 
said will not apply to India as at present. India is a peculiar country 
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ilia peculiar adniiniatration of tlie Almigrlity Wko becomiair lees 
«|%}ity and less powerful, yields to separate meu-made legislation and 
Cerent regulations l^etweeu man and man. I mean Eegulation IV of 
IB09 passed by the Governor-General in Council on the 28th April of 
that year debarring many castes of the Hindus from entering the holy 
temple of the God Jagannath at Puri and the history of more than one 
hundred years has made no change whatsoever. In a I'ountry where 
separate legislation is retjuired l>etween man and man, separate hostels 
and boardings bearing the names of Hindu hostels and Hindu Itoardings, 
do not find any place for all classes of Hindus, when* all the privileges 
and advantages secured in the name of the Hindus are enjoyed by a 
certain section of them, where mutual distrust l>etw’een community and 
community, hutre<i Mween man and man, plays the most important 
part and the caste system is the stet*l frame of the Hindu society, 
separate electorate is the safest — not only safest hut the surest method of 
proper represeiitatitui. Having regard to the present condition of the 
land of our hirth, theie will Im* nothing wrong in a person if he claims 
not (Uily separate electorate between the Hindus and Muhammadans 
hut elec torates — one for each cn^te of the Hindus. With due rever- 

ence to those hoii'hle luenihers who painted black Dr. Amhedkar 
yesterday as an avowed enemy for supporting separate elwtorate for the 
depressed classes in the Hound Table ('onference, 1 will tell them to-day 
in clear terms that Dr. Amhedkar ably and truly placed tl»e view-point 
of the depresse<I (lasses and when a certain section of our countrymen 
found that ail the privileges and advantages hitherto enjoyed by them 
in the name of the people w,*re going to he affected, their heads were 
turned and they not only h«*gan to criticise Dr. Amhedkar and other 
representatives of the depressed classes, hut als(» began to send bogus 
telegrams after telegrams to Whitehall falsely alleging that th«^ 
depressed ( lasse.s mjt only supiK>rt joint electomte hut also denounce the 
representative character of Dr. Amhedkar. It has lieen said on the 
fioor of this House that separate electorate is against the interest of the 
backward classes. My reply is that it is not against the interest of the 
backward classes; but it is against the interest of those who cry the 
loudest. I heard yesterday that communal riots and communal dis- 
orders are due to separate electorate; but I shall ask the bon’ble memliers 
of this House to-day — is it due to separate electorate or mutual distrust 
between cTimmunity and community and hatred between man and man ? 

Joint electorate in India as at present — India not being a homogene- 
ous country but a continent of heterogenous elements — does not mean 
due and proper representation of the multifarious Indian people ^ving 
diverse interests clashing with each other; but it means not only the 
monopoly and preponderance of certain castes in legislatures, but also it 
will tmn into Brahmanical oligarchy. It is a country where even the 
public newspapers preaching the gospel truth of equality and nationality 
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in their outward show are so much biased aud oiie>sided that even what 
are said in this House of liberty, not to speak of outside matters, do not 
generally find any place in them. They keep the world ignorant of the 
fact that there is another view contrary to theirs. Joint electorate 
was intrriduced in this country long before separate electorate came into 
force, and it has done no good at all. Ix>ok at the municipalities, dis- 
trict boards and local boards of Bengal. You will find there the over- 
fiow of certain castes. Go to a village within the jurisdiction of a dis- 
trict or local board and you will find where charitable dispensaries and 
other public institutions are located. Under the joint electorate system 
during election times the communal bitterness prevails so much that 
very often the election fails and rioting takes place. The board and 
staff of ail the local self-governing Iwdies are entirely crowded by a 
certain class of people. Once I myself was a candidate for election to 
the Bally Municipal Board, not ver>" far off from this place, and a 
propaganda against me was started by the so-called hhadraloh» of the 
place on account of caste only. Generally speaking, the caste-Hindus in 
all the districts of Bengal with rare exceptions and with the exception 
of a few liberul-niinded gentlemen in the district of Jessore, could not 
as yet shake off their caste prejudices which are reflected in political 
matters and elections. Joint electorate at the present moment will not 
grow that idea of common citizenship, mutual faith and confidence, but 
it will fail in the future as it has failed in the past. 

Sir, once more I repeat that so long as there is mutual distrust 
between community and community, hatred between man and man and 
birth-right is regarded as a (juality, joint electorate will do no good to 
the country, hut it will turn into Brahmauicul oligarchy. With these 
words 1 o[)pose the resolution. 


4 p.m. 

Mr# Hi Si SUHRAWARDYS Mr. President, I have come to-day 
from a sick bed to participate in to-<lay’s deliate, because the resolution 
may have far-reaching imjHirtauce if taken seriously — t>r it is possible, it 
is merely academic. But I am rather anxious to know what is going to 
l)e the attitude of Government on this resolution. I should like to warn 
Government — of course Government has made ita choice and will not 
heed the woriiiug — that it will be giving one more example of its 
pusillanimity if it does not decide one way or the other. Government, 
I hope, will not consider this as a dispute between the Muslims, the 
Euro|>eans and the depressed classes, the signatories to the minorities 
pact on the one side, and the caste-Hindus on the other, and watch the 
fight from a dist|mce, 1 think it should take courage in both hands, and 
decide one way or the other, rather than betray its bankruptcy in politics 
by sitting on the fence. 
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In order that there may be no mistake with regard to my attitude in 
n^>ect of the reaolution and the amendment, I may atate at the outaet 
that I am opposed to both. 1 will deal with the amendment first. 
Maulvi Tamicuddin Khan knows that as a whole the Mussalmani are 
against joint electorate for reasons some of which I shall detail later, 
and when he puts forward certain conditions such as adult franchise 
and almlition of special constituencies which are well nigh impossible, 
it is merely political tactics and not pnictical politics. I can warn him 
as to what will happtm. He will be praiseil for accepting joint elee« 
torates whereas his conditions will disappear. His amendment, how* 
ever, has succeeded in ex[M»sing the (Hiiiiniunnlism of our Hindu friends 
who cannot give up the special electorates and the spei'ial constituencies 
by which they hope to l»e returned and who vet say that joint e]e<‘tot*ates 
are essential in the be^t interests of the country. Now in dealing with 
the main resolution I stand on (his ground that separate elwtorates ara 
ne<‘essary in the larger interests <»f the country as a whole; hut before 1 
dilate on this more ftilly, I shall try and lapture the fine careless 
raptuie (»f the legendary days when we used to fall on each other’s neck 
and address each other with endear ing epithets. Tire speeches of rmde 
J. N. (iupfa and ('ousin H. (\ Chatter jee stand mrt prominently for their 
fine deep sensibility. I hope that after they have listened to what 1 have 
to say on the subject, I shall have them as the first disciples of separate 
electorates, for. it is by that means that their «d)jects will also be ful- 
filled!. I think it must be n grievous disappointment to ITiclo J. N. 
(luptu, and must have disillusioned him ho far as the Iwtui fidvK of the 
Hindu memher\s are concerned to find (hat (hey did not accept his sug- 
gestion with regard hr the ahaiidonment of the special constituencies. 
The Huja Bahadur of Nashipur while pleading for fheir rtdenfion 
ingeuuortsly avoided any mention of the landlords’ constituencies and 
pointeii out as exainjiles of .special constituencies in the Western consti- 
tution '’the Joint Electorate (d ('aiiihiidge ami Oxford,” that returna 
one member to Parliament. The gallant Hui Ibiliarlur fitrrn Dacca 
startedl with giving us an account of his bona fithu and emled with the 
ingenious argument that special cmnstituencies were necessary for the 
protection of the minority communities, and the Hindus are a minority 
community, hence it follows, etc., suppressing the obvious result that 
these spetdal seats will turn the minority communities into a majority 
representation in the legislature which will l>e uni(|ue in the hist^rry of 
the world. I do not know w*here he got this principle from. The 
weigh tage accorded to the Mussulmans In the Hindu majority provincee, 
and to the Hindus in the North-Western Frontier Province anc! in 
inchoate Sind, is no parallel. There it is not by special seats for 
special interests that the number of seats for the minority community 
are increased. In Assam where the Mussalmans are only 32 per cent, 
tliere is no weightage given to the Mussalraani, and 1 am afraid the 
Bai Bahadur will have to search for a more potent argument for special 
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•eats in Bengal than the protection of minority communities. I like the 
spirit of Cousin Chatterjee's arguments; he speaks with fervour, and a 
genuine conviction ; but 1 am afraid that, repudiated as he has been by 
his community, 1 am sure that he does not hope that the Mussaimans 
will accept his suggestions seriously. There is much to be said for 
that impalpable psychological feeling that neither community should 
feel that it is being dominated by the other, although I am on very sure 
gi'oundi if I were to say that even if the Mussaimans were to get a 
majority of seats in the whole House, there will be no question what- 
soever of their dominating the others. It is almost certain that there 
will be oommunal ministries in the six Hindu provinces ; but communal 
tninistrii^ in Bengal and the Punjab even if the Mussaimans were to get 
absolute majority would be almost imjwssible on account of the strength 
of the minorities. I can assure Cousin Chatterjee that the Mussaimans 
will have no objection whatsoever to be ruled by a Hindu majority in 
Bengal if it is right, if it is proper, if it is honest and if it is fair that 
the Hindus should have a majority in the legislatures of the provinces 
whei*e they are in a minority ; and that they should also have a majority 
in the legislatures of those proviiu^es where they are in a majority. 
What the Mussalman cannot understand is that why should his majority 
in Bengal and the Punjab not be recognised when the Hindu majorities 
in the other six provinces are recognised. Cousin Chatterjee should 
agree that though the Hindus and the Muslims may co-operate under 
the 50-f»0 conditions, there is a possibility, nay, a probability, of the 
Britisher keeping the balance, us they have done these several years; and 
where such a possibility exists, you may be certain that the cheese will 
eventually disappear. But this is an objeid-lesson. Whether it is good 
that the Britisher should hold the balun(‘e or not, I will not discusN, hut 
it does expose the hollowness of the sentiments ol so-called nationalist 
Hindu leaders, who would prefer such a cfmtingency rather than their 
own countrymen, the Mussulmans, who are being appealed to to consider 
themselves Imlians, should have a one per cent, majority in this pro- 
vince in spite of the Hindu majority in six provinces. 


We have heard the same old abuses hurled at separata electorates and 
its protagonists. As an example, I will refer to the speech of Maulvi 
Ahdul Hakim. He says that separate electorate is anti-national, and he 
copies verbatim the anathemas of the Hindus and of the Congress, and 
yet he says that joint electorate will give a majority to the Mussalmanii 
in Bengal. Now, that is a thoroughly anti-national aeutiment, and I 
shall tr>* to expo.se the fallacy of this argument. I can very well aym- 
pathiae with Muslim members of M.t'inensingh, Chittagong, Hoakhali 
and even Faridpur, and generally speaking, of the districts of North 
and East Bengal, who feel that if joint electorate was established, they 
will sweep the electorates; but let me give them one warning. Adult 
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fffsiieliifle is an impcmaibility, and it is no nse putting down conditions 
wliinh cannot be fulfilled. Moreover, if the recommendations of tbe 
I^tliian Committee ore accepted in spite of their many obvious absurdi* 
iM, the Hindus will be converted into a majority community so far as 
the electorate is concerned. I want Maulvi Abdul Hakim and pereons 
who think like him to ponder over this before they discuss things 
amongst themselves, and come to decisions without consulting the 
Muslim community as a whole. Should, however, mass adult franchise 
be introduced, or such a qualification for voting as the union board, 
which more or less truly reflects in tbe voting strength the proportion 
of the population, I have no doubt that the Mussnlmans will have a 
sweeping majority in the legislature. Floods and famines, and the 
distress of the last few years have taught them a lesson, and given them 
the hackl)one of independence, and a reliance upon (Jod which they did 
not have in more pj‘osperous days. The necessity of paying to-day that 
rent which was fixed when jute was selling at Its. 11 per maund, and 
paddy at Its. 4 per maund in these days when jute sells at less than 
what it <'osts, and paddy fetches only annas 6 pies per maund in 
places; the nece^isity for paying to the moneydender the interest and 
principal contracted in those days when the price of land was, »ay» 
IN. 2tK) per hit/ha, in these days when nobody has tbe money even to pay 
Bs. 20 per hif/ha, has given the self-reliance which has shattered all the 
vain prestige of the zamiiuiartt, the money-lenders and their lawyers. 
Let us examine the suh-stratum of this argument of Maulvi Abdul 
Hakim and those of his views. I cannot ho[M» Oi deflect them from their 
dream of a Muslim domination, but I must say it is thoroughly anti- 
national. This argument, was first put forward before the Mussulmans 
by the Nehru BejM>rt to imluce them to accept j«iirit electorate and has 
been emlorsed by Maulana Akrain Khan. It assumes that a Mussulman 
must vote for a Mussalinun and a Hindu for a Hindu, and hence th# 
Mussulmans will sweep the eleftion in Kast and North Hengnl. I 
w'onder how the prcttagonists of joint electorate can dare call it national 
or in the best interests or in the larger interests of the country. Ii«t Ui 
«ee the sf>ectacle of local elec tions in Kast and est Hengnl. In Kast 
Bengal, the Hindus have Wen practically suhdue<l since the day when 
the Mussalmans of Ett4 Bengal have Wgun to play the game of the 
Hindus of West Bengal. In West Bengal where this game has been 
played for generations, no Mussalmaii has the slightest chance of ever 
being returned to any local body. Hhe Hindu ha** always vcded for a 
Hindu, and not for a Mussalman except in the rarest of cases. Ibis ia 
what the joint electorate has done. It has accentuated communalisin 
tremendously — a most deplorable <*<mdition of things. It is said 
separate electorates pla<*e us in water-tight compartments, while joint 
electorate will induce the Hindus to go to the Mussalmans for a vote and 
Woe reran. This is not m. In the first place we already exist in water- 
tight compartments. In spite of tbe endearing terms aforesaid, we lead 
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different lives, we have a different outlook on life, we do not regard our- 
selves as one people; and you can see for yourselves how the Hindu 
predominance in the past has cut the Muslims out of everything. They 
have been excluded from the administration, from the services, from the 
general patronage of the Government, from Government contracts, etc. 
The Hindus have not accepted Jhe Mussulmans as Indians having the 
same privileges, as they have their co-religionists; and to-day the 
position is such that we move about and live in water-tight compart- 
ments. We lead different lives, we have different outlooks on life, 
different ideas, and we are unable to understand each other. 

Political fonnula? will not shatter these compartments, which are 
grounded apparently on deep sociologicaT and religious foundations. In 
the second place, the sight of a Hindu candidate seeking suffrage of the 
Mussalmans and rice vena does not materialise. Most of the eonsti- 
tuenciea are such that the majority eoinmunity is in an overwhelming 
preponderance, and coiise<iueiitly in West Hengnl, a Hindu can afford 
to ignore and does ignore the votes of the Mussulmans, and in East 
Bengal the converse takes place. We have had joint ele('torates in local 
lK)ardB for generations. Has that Imiken down the water-tight compart- 
ments, and cun we expect joint electorate in the (\mncil to do it^ Then 
again the communal cleavage runs parallel with the economic* cleavage. 
The interests of the tenants and the debtors have to he safeguarded 
against landlords and the creditors, and it seems to me that until all the 
communal injustices as well as the economic* injustices have been recti- 
fied, separate electorates ought to continue, for, I (*nnnot conceive that 
a person returned by joint elect(»rate will ever have that sense of justice 
W’hich will lead him to rectify these injustices. It is said that we who 
advocate separate electorates do so because the Muslims are unable to 
compete. This is iinfoir. AVhere the Muslim will vote for a Mussai- 
man, and the Hindu for a Hindu, the (juestion of competition disappears. 
In East Bengal the Hindu has given up struggling as the Muslims gave 
up in West Bengal long ago — there is no growth in stature, I, there- 
fore, support separate electorates, not because the Mussalmans need it 
in order to secure a majority in Bengal by artificial means, but because 
firstly it will send true and proper representatives, it is the best means 
of representation, which is the purpose of a responsible Gfovernment ; 
neither the Hindus of East Bengal nor the Mussalmans of West Bengal 
will lie disenfranchised ; and secondly it will obviate these communal 
conflicts which are the natural products of joint electorate. The Hindua 
may lielieve that with their money and their influence they will be able 
to take the voters to the poll as against the Mussalmnn candidate in East 
Bengal. The Mussalmnn candidate not having the money to drive tho 
voters to the poll, is bound to retaliate by appealing to the communalisiii 
of his electors, hoping that by that means the Mussalmans will vote lot 
bim and whether the Hindus like it or not, it is equally important in 
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tliil interests of the country that the Eastern Benfral Hindus shall come 
in^ ts well as the West Benj^al Mussalmans. I cannot really understand 
htw persons speaking in the name of co-operation and better understand- 
ings between the Hindus and the Mussalmans give their support to joint 
electorates. 

I am prepared to agree that one of the solutions to the ('ommunal 
question, and probably in the salvation of the country at large, lies in 
the formation of strong agricultural and labour organisations and 
diverting the attention of the country fi'oni communal interests to class 
and mass interest, but this is some way off. Neither our Hindu friends 
who dominate politics to-day, nor the comifo/or.< on whom the (lovern- 
ment relies for the continuance of its administration, nor the Govern- 
ment itself, for reasons best known to it, iavouis o*' cun favour the growth 
of such organisations; hence we cun leave that out of practical politics. 

Before I sit down, 1 should like to refer to a good-natured gibe of 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, when he asked us to think as Bengalis, ami act aa 
Bengalis, and not as descendants of Mahmud of (ihuzni, or the (^>n- 
(jueror of Gliori, 1 \\ant to go one better and I wish to appeal to 
Mr. Gupta not to think as a Bengali but to think as an Indian if he can, 
and as an Indian, I say, that separate electoratt‘s are the best solution for 
the whole of India and I say that not as a Mussalman hut as an Indian 
that a majtu'ity of seats for the Mussalmans in Beiigal ami the Punjab aro 
expedients for peace and harmony and toleration and goodwill for the 
whole of India, not because we <lesire to hold as hostages the Hindus 
for what they may do in other provitu'es, hut l>ecuuse the very sense of 
mutual houe^t treatment which will he necessitated by this expediency 
to do unto others as you would wish the others should do unto you, will 
bring about a sense of justice and toleration, which at present seema 
wanting. To Mr. Gupta I would say that all of us think intensely a» 
Indians. It is perfectly true that our religious interests lie outside 
India. It is perfectly trtie that we may grieve with the Arabs of 
Damascus wdien Fram^e annihilates them, with the Muslims ot IritKili 
when Italy commits atnicities. We can sympathise with Abdul Karim 
of Morocco as a brave man trying to throw off the foreign y<^»ke againsi 
impossible odds. We <'aii syniputhi.se with the Arabs id Palestine wdieir 
we find that they are being dispossessed of their lands. We may rejoice 
in the power of Ibn Saud, of lliza Khan Pehlavy, and the |>eople of 
Afghanistan, for, our interests are wide, our lm»therhoo<l is wider still, 
and we comprehend in our affection humanity as a whole. Such senti* 
meats will not j»o«.sibly appeal to my Himiu brethren, and are likely to 
be confused by them into political sympathies; but I would like to assure 
them that this can in no sense deflec’t us from our |K>si(ion as Indians* 
We may be deaoendanta of Mahmud of Ghazni, or Shahabuddin of Ohori ; 
but we are Indiana to-<lay with the interwita of India at heart, and 
when we appeal to our hye-gone traditions, for we cannot dotty out 
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ancesion, we do so as Indians and not as foreigners. Dor very religion 
teaches us that humanity is one, that we are not bound by castes, gotras 
or clans, that the only loyalty that we owe is loyalty to our compatriots, 
be they Hindus or Mussalmans. And there is no fear that we shall look 
outside the boundaries of India for our political emancipation. 

I hope that the Council will have no objection in the interests of 
India as a whole and in the interests of nationalism, in accepting 
separate electorates as the basis of solution of the problem of representa- 
tion that confronts us to>day. 

[At 4-5 p.m. the Council was adjourned for prayer and it reassembled 
at 4-15 p.m.] 

Mfi K« 0« RAY CHOWDHURY: We have been treated to-day to 
a lot of lectures on the principles of constitution and the theory of 
protection of minorities and all that sort of thing which is not the 
subject matter of the resolution before the House. This is a thrice 
told tale which makes no contribution whatsoever to the subjec't before 
the House. It is joint versus separate electorates under discussion 
to-day. We have been reading all kinds of the pros and cons of this 
matter for the last two years — the proceedings of the Round Table 
Conference, proceedings of all conciliatory intermediaries who tried 
to solve the problem, but I must say that to-day I have heard nothing 
that can be said to add in the slighest degree to what w'e know. My 
friend, Mr. Suhrawardy, has made a statement to-day that in the 
interests of the raiyats of Eastern Bengal separate electorate is bene- 
ficial. With due respect I beg to contradict him and to say that the 
atory is quite the opposite. In this House, as you know, Sir, we 
have had dist'ussirms on the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act and I 
can say that if there was no separate electorate and if there was a 
joint electorate, I think the fate of the discussion would have been 
different indeed from the point of view of the raiyats and I would 
Ask if there is anybody who would come and tell me that his opinion 
in not so on the face of the di.scussions and arguments advanced before 
this House. Kir, from the lalamr point of view, I would at once tell 
my friend, Mr. Suhrawardy, and men of his way of thinking that 
we do not want separate electorate. This question of separate elec- 
torate was discussed at a meeting held in Madras, specially convened 
for the purpose by the Trade Fnion Federation and attended by fhree 
round-tahlers, rtr., Messrs. Giri, .Toshi and Shiva Row, as also by the 
representatives of the Moslem I.4ibour Fnions, the Seamen's 

Unions of Bombay and Calcutta. Sir, at that meeting not a single 
epeaker could advance any arguments in favour of separate electorate, 
and why? Those who are in industrial areas know that Hindu and 
Muhammadan workmen work together side by side in the same roonw 
and on the same machines and up to now not a single Muhammad an , 
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Iws a Muhammadan of F4a8tern Benfifal, would aay that by 
hating aeparate electorate their wonomic destiny would be altered a 
biti On the contrary, if they have a separate electorate, they will be 
thinking in terms of religion and in terms of social customs which 
haye nothing to do with the constitution of the country. Sir, I have 
very little new to say from the lal>our [loint of view or from the point 
of view of the raiyati but that a separate electorate would be a disaster. 

Mfi Hi Si SUHRAWAROY* On a point of personal explanation, 
Sir, I may say that Mr. Ray Chowdhury has misunderstood me, as I 
was referring to the general constituency and not to any special 
constituency like labour. 

Rtvtrand B. A| NAG: Sir, T think on an occasion like this I 
would like to make known the views of the Indian Chri.stian (‘om- 
munit>' which I have the honour to represent in this rouiicil. Sir, the 
leaders of the community, on varituis o<Tasions, in the all-India 
oonfereiices and local conferences, have spoken against separate elec- 
torate, They support joint elect<»rute, because one of the reasons is 
that they are feeling more and more that the (‘ountry is larger than 
the community, tlie nation is greater than a caste or a class. 
Therefore, they have a long view and they say that we would not 
have communal electorate but would have j(»int electorate. My friend, 
Mr. Armstrong, read a portion ^rom the Franchise Committee’s Report 
W’hich says that a complete and detailed scheme for the composition 
of each of the provincial legislatures must deal with the representa- 
tion of the Europeans, the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians, 
and it follows that there is very little chance for the Indian Christians 
at least in Bengal and probably in some other provinces to come into 
the Council through joint electorate. Well, that may be so; but, 
Sir the thinkers amongst them are prepared even tc‘ be wiped out 
for the sake of the future <»f the country : what df>eH it matter if I or 
another one or two do not come into this Council, but that the Bengal 
provincial legislature is formed on a national basis. That is a thing 
which w'e should look to, 1 thought that Mr% Armstrong contradicted 
himself when he quoted Dadnbhai Xauroji. He is mistaken in think- 
ing that there are not very many people wlu> appreciate the Britishers 
in India. Well, I certainly do, Dadabhai Xauroji did and there are 
others who do. Mr. Armstnmg cannot have any reasf>n whatsr»ever 
to believe that in the constituencies there woubl not lie many many 
Dadabhai Xaurojis who would vote for a Britisher. If you do not 
vote for a Britisher, I hope I will be excused if I say that it is becauae 
they themselves have Wome very exclusive; they have kept their 
inieresta to themselves. I do not suggest for a moment that they 
have not interested themselv^ in oar interests, hut what I lay ia 
that they have not allowed os to be interested in their intereita. 
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There ie no common ground. If there was more give and take 
between us and if there was more social fellowship, I think, the 
European residents in India would not have any reason to grudge 
us probably as he has now. It has been suggested, I forget by 
whom, that if there be separate electorate, the minorities will be 
wiped out. Well, supposing the Indian Christian community comes 
here through a separate ele(;torate, he will be only one out of 140; 
there will be one Indian Christian declaring war against 139. What 
can I do with 139 against mei' I should be in a very miserable plight 
if I cannot identify myself with their interests and allow them to 
identify themselves with my interests. For these and various other 
reasons, I on behalf of the Indian Christian community would say 
that we strongly supiK>rt joint electorate. But to he fair to the com- 
munity, I would sny that if tho.se who are in charge of the constitution 
feel that from (;oriimunul electorate to joint electorate is a very big 
jump, they are prepared to concede, I mean the Indian Christian com- 
munity, that as a stepping stone there miglit be for a few year.s only 
joint electorate witli reservation of seats. They are not for it, but 
if the circumstances compel them, they might have that. That is 
the view of the Indian Christian community. 

Khan Bahadur MUHAMMAD ABDUL MOMIN: Sir, I do not 
understand wliy and with what intention Maiilvi Ahdus Samad 
tabled this resolution. If it was his intention that by this resolution 
he would influeiK'e the Prime Minister in his communal award, I 

am afraid he is entirely mi^tuken. From all that we know the Prime 

Minister has perhaps already made up his mind on this matter and 
even if he has not, I do not think that a vote in this Council would 
carry us any further or should he considered more representative in 
cl^aracter than the views of the many political leaders and other ct>m- 
munities whicli, I htdieve, are already before him. After listening 
to the discussion to-day and yesterday, I have found that a lot of heat 
has been introduced as it was ex|wcted. 1 wish in rising to speak 

on this subject to ask the House to face facts avS they exist and 

not indulge in rhetoril^ or principles of constitutional law. This 
question of electorates has been, during the last three years, the subject 
of discussion lK)th in this Council and in the press and on platforms; 
and it was not possible for any of us here to-day now to throw any 
new light on that subject. In most of these discussions, Sir, we bave 
found that the real issues bave been clouded by aggressive communal 
speeches or, on the other hand, by insincere talk of nationalism, Hindu- 
Moslem unity and the like. The real bone of contention, which, 
however, in mqst of these discussions has been kept concealed, is the 
question of majority in the liegislative Council. Each cotnmviiity 
it really fighting for their majority. The Moslems, relying on their 
numerical strength in Bengal, claim a majority of the seals in the 
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CoiUMsil, which the Hindus, relying more on their alleged adTanee- 
in the education and better economic condition, refuses to give 

them* 

4-45 p.m. 

Whatever we may say or do and however much we may regret it, 
the fact remains that in talking al>out the question of electorate, the 
Hindus and Moslems do not think in term of India but in terms of 
Hindus and Moslems, as my friend Mr. B. C. Chatterjee said yester- 
day. That is a fact wliich you must face. As was said yesterday 
by Mr. Kasem, the two communities, in spite of their community of 
interests, to-day stand apart as separate entities, and they will remain 
so for many years to come unless each community lias more confidence 
in the other and in itself. Sir, as things at present are, it is difficult 
to bring the two communities to think alike. As (he common saying 
goes, to make oil and water mix is impossible. Personally I do md 
believe in the Congress slogan that tlie Indians should think them- 
selves as Indians first and Hindus and Moslems afterwards. 1 am 
sufficiently straightforward to think that m(»st people who profess it 
do not believe in it. Blood is thicker than water as it should be, and 
if it is not, I think it is not g(K)d blood. My poor community has 
come in for a good deal of abuse for claiming u majority on their 
numerical strength. What is there in this claim that my Hindu 
friends sliould be so furious ab(»iit itJ^ Admitting that we are back- 
ward in education and ecoiujiuically, are we not the actual producers of 
the wealth which our friends enjoy P Is there any law" in the wMirld 
which gives greater share in the father’s patrimony to a Imjv who is 
more clever than others J' If one son is a graduate, does he get a 
greater share than the Ikh' who is only a matriculate P The Hindu 
Mahasava claims that by their political efficiency and political 
sacrifice they have succee<led in earning giraraj. I am perfectly willing 
to concede them this demand, but eannot tbe Moslems als<» retaliate by 
reminding my Hindu friends that nearly two centuries ago it was the 
Hindus who handetl over Bengal to the foreigner (question)? If you 
had listened to that patriot, Rani Bhawani,— that we should not mix 
with the foreigner, — I think things would not have come to such a 
pass as they have. I think it is only in the fitness of things that you 
should suffer for the sins that your forefathers committed. Admitting 
that there are sacrifices, will it not l>e more noble to complete those 
sacrifices by not claiming any more than wbat you are legitimately 
entitled to? 


Mr. NARiNDRA KUMAR BAtU: On a point of order, Sir 
Ar e we d-iscussing tbe joint or separate electorate or ancient history? 
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fChili Bahulur MUHAMMAD ABDUL MOMINs As regards the 
iystem of elech)rate, I am not one of those who condemn a system 
tn toto in theory. Each system must be judged on its merits, 
on the requirements of the particular locality concerned and the restilts 
it is exfiected to achieve. Joint or separate electorate is only the 
means to an end. If the end is expected to be good or satisfactory, the 
means will also be satisfactory. But if you think that by a particular 
system of electorate, the end will not be satisfactory, you must condemn 
that system. Therefore, I am not one of those who make a fetich of 
separate or joint electorate. For instance, in a place where a particular 
community is very much in a minority, unless the majority community 
wants to swamp that community, this community must be represented 
either by a joint electorate with reservation of seats or still better by 
a separate electorate. So far as Bengal is concerned, the Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians must and should get separate representation 
through a separate electorate : otherwise, I am afraid, it will be 
difhciilt for them to be returned to the Council. Even through a joint 
electorate with reservation of seats, I do not think that those whom 
their communities want to represent and look after their interests, will 
hardly ever be retunied. As regards the Hindus and Moslems, how- 
ever, so far as Bengal is concerned, they are so equally balanced that 
I think we would be justified in agreeing to a joint electorate provided 
that the franchise represents the proportion of population or is based 
on universal adult suffrage. Joint electorate is of course a theoretical 
ideal, but it is only so if it is based on an ideal franchise. If any 
other special (‘onstituency is pressed for, burring the Europeans, then 
the principle of joint electorate goes, and, in the cifcumstances, I 
think, the minority community or any community who has not got 
sufficient confidence in his neighbours or in themselves should have 
the right to be represented by a .separate electorate. 

We are all tired of the communal strife over the question of elec- 
torate. \ye are tired of manifestos and countermanifestos, we are 
tired of cant and hypocrisy. Euless, therefore, we wmie to a definite 
compromise by give and take, it would be much better not to embitter 
communal feeliugB further by further discussions in the usual strain. 
Ever siiK’e these discussions started, we have heard lots about the evils 
of Hindu-Moslem disputes, but no leader in Bengal, barring one 
exception, has come forward with a sincere effort to bring about a 
compromise between the two communities. That exception is 
Mr, B. C. Chatterjee who, in spite of the frowns of the Hindus, gave 
a public invitation to all parties by suggesting his famous bO/50 
representation. As expected, the Hindu Mahasava has disowned him. 
The special correspondent of the Statesman made fun of him. This 
was also expected. We want peace in the land above everything else, 
and 1 am willing to respond to his invitation to secure that peace. 
I am full of admiration for the courage, patriotism and sincerity of 
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pui^pose of Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, and though it is too mueh to hop«« 
in iriew of the adTerse attitude of his community to his proimsal, 
th^l his scheme will materialise, I for one, without prejudice to the 
interests of my own community, am willing to whole-heartedly co- 
operate with him. 

Babu dITENDRALAL BANNERdEE: 1 muht begin by eipressing 
my admiration for the attitude taken up by tlie lleverend Mr. Nag in 
this debate. I should like to assure him that this attitude is not simply 
the attitude of the Christian community, it is the attitude of the Hindu 
community as well. They too are prepared, if need be, to be wiped 
out of their constituencies for the sake of nationalism. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul Momin has told us that we have heard much 
insincere talk about nationalism. He said that it was all cant and 
hypocrisy. I am sorry to think that he should have such a poor idea 
of nationalism. To him it may all seem to he insincere talk, for ho has 
spent his life in (Government service, often in combating the interesta 
of his own community, though to-day he comes forward as the champion 
of that community. But there are many among us with whom 
nationalism is a religion, for which they are prepared to live, for which 
they are prepared to die. That is a position wliich Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Momin will not understand. But I expected that Mr. Buhman would 
understand it ; and to me it lias been the greatest disappointment in this 
debate that he also has abandoned that ideal. 

Sir, a certain amount of complication has been introduced into the 
debate by the intervention ol Mr. Thompson and Mr. Armstrong. So 
far as Mr. Thompson is concerned, he ratlier lost himself in the maaea 
of an academic dis<U8sion on the value of the vote; hut he did not tell 
VLB what sort of political arithmetic he hud for equating the representa- 
tive value of votes. As for Mr. Armstrong he distinguished himself by 
introducing a novel kind of argument. He said or seemed to say, ‘*we 
have invented the locomotive, therefore we arc entitled to rule over 
Beiigal”. If that were a claim, it would hold gtxxl, not simply in the 
case of Bengal but all the over the world. \ou might say, are have 
invented the locomotive, the locomotive has been of benefit to Italy, 
and therefore we are entitled to rule over Italy’'. Only, Mussolini 
might object. Or you might say, ^*we have invented the locomotive, 
the locomotive has benefited Kussia and so we are entitled to rule over 
Bnsaia". But Stalin might disapprove. Or you might say, 
have invented the locomotive, the locomotive has benefited 
Germany and so we are entitled to have a major share of 
representation in Germany”. Only, President Hindenberg might say 
nay to that. But here, in Bengal, we are everybody’s property, and 
therefore Mr. Armstrong or anybody else may safely get away with 
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thi» flpectefl of ^'locomotive’' argtu^ot. Perhaps what ho mlHat iP laiy 
was that they have got such a considerable stake in the cotiniry, they 
have so much money invested in the country, that they ought to have 
a more than proportionate share of representation in the legislativo 
institutions of the country. That is an argument which we often hear 
but of which I have never been able to appreciate the full value "^hr 
significance. **You have invested capital, and therefore you must 
Tule". Is that an argument worth serious consideration? If you have 
invested capital, the most you can claim is a fair return upon that 
««apital. What more can you expect ? There is English money invested 
in Germany, Germany money invested in Bussm. But in Russia or 
Germany, would the preposterous claim he ever put forward that 
investment of money gives a right to rule? Mr. Armstrong asks, 
■'*where do we come in?" Suppose you do not come in at all! What 
will happen? Will the skies fall? Will India cease to exist? Here, 
in this Council, you are a mere handful, and you do not often influence 
the decisions of the House, for, on account of a certain superiority of 
pose, you do not care to intervene in our debates. But does that 
matc^rially affect the future of the country? In fact this sort of 
.argument cuts no ice; and 1 only wonder that, as a man of strong 
. common scMi sc and business experience, he sliould have treated us to this 
.kind of piffle. 


The argument of Mr. Suhrawardy was of a very different character. 
He said he had just got up from a sick bed; but there was no trace of 
sickness in his speech. Perhaps the energy of hi^ communal hatred had 
.enabled him to triumph over his tempoiarv sickness; or perhaps his 
sickness might be a camouflage just as so mucdi of his speech was i 
.camouflage. I shall not characterise Mr. Suhrawardy’s speech as i 
hymn of hate hoc^ause in o hymn there must be something musical, anc 
there was nothing musical in Mr. Suhrawardy’s speech. It was, as i\ 
always is, a masterpiece of ingenious and deliberate misrepresentation 
it bristled with suggestions of falsehood and suppressions of the truth. 
Mr. Bubrawardy begun with a refei'ence to his precious minority paak 
I am astonisli«i4.tbat any man with any pretence to a sense of justitli 
equity or fairplay should take the name of that disgraceful pact in 
• Council. 


Mr. A. K. fPAZL-UL HUQS (Question!) 

BdMi 4ITENDRALAL BANNERJBEl I shaU dMl with Ur.|||||- 
ul Huq presently. 

Mr. A. K. PAlt4IL NUQS Unless it is relevant, it is out of 
order. 
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' MM JITiNORALAU BANNIRjlill I mv he should refer to his 
pi^eeeesor. Mr. Faid-ul Huq was absent at the time as he very often 
i«. Unfortunately he followed a line of argument 


Mr* A. K< FAZL*UL HUQs Though I was not here 1 may remind 
Kw»— 


BtiNi dITENORALAL BANNERJEEt I hope. Sir. he will extend 
to me the rourtesy of a hearing. 

Mr. A. K. FAZL-UL NUQ: The minority pa<‘t dealt with the 
amount of representation although it dealt indirectly with separate 
elertorate and if 1 were here 

Mr. FRESIDENT: t)rder, order. 1 cannot allow this wordy duel. 

Mr. H. S. SUHRAWARDY: On a point of personal explanation. 
I said ni»thing about the minority pa(‘t, 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I may point out to the House tliat if anybody 
wants to rise on a point ol personal explanation or say something, the 
member in possession of the House may yield to that if he wants to but 
unless he does it, it is uhsolutely wrong for any other tnemW to rise 
and interrupt. Mr. Bannerjee, will you go back to your point P 

Babu dITENDRALAL BANNERdEE: One is apt to forget his 
point in the maze of these interruptions. 

Mr. H. t. SUHRAWARDY; I want to say sometliing as a personal 
explanation. Will Mr. Baiiuerjee kindly allow me to do itP 

Babu dITENDRALAL BANNERdEE: No, I would not. Sir, 1 

t iiot uuderstand why Mr. Fazl-ul Huq should W so nervous about 
e minority pact. He was not invited to be a party or siguatorv to 
U.t pact, though he was present in London at the time; they ignored 
kim altogether; and it is indeed very generous of him — generous and 
chivalrous — that he should come forward to defend a transaction from 
nJiicb he was excluded. 

Sir, here in this Council as well as elsewhere, Mr. Suhrawardy hat 
great show of justice and generosity upon the ground that 
tkiMlllii, in the country, they constitute 54 per cent, of the populatioUi 
yet in the pact, they have agreed to a representation of 51 per cent. — a 
aacrifice of 9 per cent. ! But in the very same pact, how do they deal 
with the Hindus, with the Hindus that form at least a negUgibW 
.^pai n er ity ol 43 per cent, ol the populattofif Why, Sir, they tdlow lla 

7 
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Hindus a generous proportion of not less than 8(5 per cent. ! In other 
words, a vicarious generosity of 7 per cent, at the expense of the poor 
Hindus! So inu(;h for the much vaunted justice and equity of the- 
minority pact ! But Mr. iSuhrawardy did not confine himself to the 
pact alone. He said that the Hindus wanted representation by special 
constituencies. My answer is that this is a gross misrepresentation of 
the attitude of the Hindus. It is no use quoting what Mr. B. 
Chatterjee may have said or what the Raja of Nashipur may have said. 
Bo far as the l)ulk of the Hindu community are concerned, there is one 
accre<lited and organized lM>dy wliic-h is their sjxjkesman and representa- 
tive; and I can repeat — without the least fear of challenge or 
contradiction — that this body is the Congress. And although to-day I 
do not worship in the same shrine with the Congress, yet the fact remains 
that the (/’ongress, expressing it.s opinion through its chosen representa- 
tive, Mr. (lundhi, has utterly repudiated the suggestion of special 
constituencies. Throughout, the (Congress has taken its stand upon joint 
electorate ; it has never advocated either special (Constituencies or any 
reservation of seats. Therefore, this particular hit of calumny which 
Mr. Suhrawardy deliglited in propagating falls to the ground. Of 
course, it does not much matter what Mr. Suhrawardy says. But 
Mr. Moiiiin also repeated the a.ssertion that the Hindus are anxiqus to- 
secure their majority in the provinces where they are in a majority. 
Nothing can he further from the (ruth. We do not grudge the Muham- 
madans a fair majority in Bengal. We know that, so far as Bengal is 
concerned, if there is u joint electorate, we Hindus run the risk of being 
swamped in Hast Bengal, in North Bengal and in fac t everywhere except 
in the Burdwun Division. Almost evervwliere, the Muhammadans will 
come in a great majority. IVrhups they will capture hO per cent, of 
the .seats. But we do not want separate electorates on that ground; we 
are prepared to be swampetl, if thereby we learn the lesson of united 
work and united endeavour. All that we say is, “A fair field and open 
competition and no favour’ \ In Bombay where the Hindus are in 
decided majority, do they Ray ‘‘give us separate electorates so that our 
majority may be assured”? Or in Madras, or in Behar, or in the 
United Provinces? ll is only in Bengal and it is only from th^ 
Mu.ssalmans of Bengal that we hear this feeble and self-mistrustful clj. 
Why should you be content with 51 per cent? Have 55 per cent, if you 
like, only come in through the joint electorates. If you are iii je 
majority, as numerically you are why should you be anxious to secufe 
your 55 per cent, by statutory provision? The Hindus make no such 
claim where they are in an absolute and assured majority. And .%)t3r 
should you claim a differential treatment for the Mussalmans alone? 
On the other hand, if you take your stand as a separate community and 
claim separate representation on that ground, how can you prevent other 
classes, communities and interests from claiming special and separata 
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r<^^flr«»entatioa for themselves? If the Muhammadans want speeiil 
re|Kreseiitation, why not the satMndnrslf What fault have they com- 
mitted? Why not the mert hants and other communities who tmi form 
an intejrral part of the nation at larffe? If you take your stand as a 
separate cnimmunity, then you must l>e prepared to ret'ogntie the 
existence of other separate classes and communities as well and must 
take your chance of representation together with them. 

So far as the amendment of Mnulvi Taiaixuddin Khan is (Hmcerued* 
it is rather hy way of a compromise; and, excepting in one particular 
I am prepartMl to go all the way with him. His points are adult 
franchise, no reservation, and no special constituencies. Si) far as the 
last two are concerned I am entirely at one with him, and so are the 
majority of the Hindus. Hut, as regards adult franchise, I personally 
have my ilouhts. I am prepared for any lowering of the franchise that 
you may like, hut my contention is that adult franchise is not practical 
politics now. h'or one tiling, the constituencies will break down under 
their o\mi weiglit. Again, taking things as they are, adult franchise 
will make, not for deinfu raiy hut for an intense and acute form of 
oligarchy. Let us rci-ogiiize the fact that the great hody of one people 
are yet untrained in the habit of working representative institutions. 
One of the essential points of demoi nuy is that the electors must Ik* able 
to exercise conind over their repre.sentatives. Hut this needful (|ualifictt- 
tion is lacking at present. We have a glaring instance of this fact in 
the Oorporafion of ('alcutta. The people of (’abuttu are perpetually 
gruiuhling against th<* Lorjioralion ; they think that their afluirs are 
grossly tnisiuanaged ; and, in spite of this universal grievance, when the 
time t(»r elc( tioii comes, they send the same set of men again and again. 
One explanation (»i this phennmemui is that, in the ICast, jM»wer tends 
to be perpetual; but the other and more obvious explanation is that the 
electors have not yet learnt ho%v to exercise control over their representa- 
tives. This is the chief reason why I am against adult fraiichisi? just 
at present though that also i.s Innind to come in course of time. As for 
the other points in Mr. Tamizuddiii's amendment, 1 am surprised and 
sorry that they should have l)een assailed hy some of my Hindu friends. 
My entire concurrence is with them 

^ [Here the member having reached his time-limit resumed his seat.] 


Mr. H. t. SUHRAWARDY: May I rise on a fwint of personal 
exf^anation? All that I spoke in regard to the minority pact was 
that Government must consider this time the significance of the 
miaority pact and not accept all that the Hindus said. 


Mr. SHANTI SHEICHAREtWAR RAY: Mr. President, Sir, 1 am 
at a disadvantage in taking part in this discussion. I feel that a 
broad question of this nature should be decided on an all-India basis 
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ijlnd not on a proTincial banif. If we are going to have a jgint elec- 
iorate, we must have joint electorate all over the country not ottly 
in Bengal where Muhammadans are in a large major^^. If %e, " 
Hindus of Bengal, are called upon to make a sacrifice, that sacrifice 
must be made in the interests of the people of India — people of other 
provinces. Muslims cannot base their claim on a statutory majority 
,or a majority of population in Bengal and at the same time ask for 
weightage or special privileges in other parts of India. Moreover, I 
feel that the discussion we are having to-day is rather of an academic 
nature. It is too late and a resolution of this sort would have some 
value when the Simon Commission was making inquiries. At this 
stage it is more or less useless and Khan Bahadur Abdul Momiu has 
already pointed out that the decision in the matter is already being 
taken by the Prime Minister. 

5-15 p.m. 

In itself it is a galling situation and the best that we mn do 
present is not to quarrel about what kind of electorate we are going to 
liave, whether we are going to have a statutory majority of this com- 
munity or that, hut await in patience the de<nsion of llic Prime Minister ' 
and see whether the deidsion has been honestly taken in the inter’est of 
Indians or whether it has been taken in the interest of the Britishers. 
The time will come for rei ording our decision when that award has been 
made and the only criterion should be that it is in the interest of Indians 
and Indians alone. 

if 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: Sir, 1 am sorry to find 
that even at the present moment when the time is (juit^ critical, we are 
not in a position to tliscuss this question with the equanimity and sense 
of responsibility that it demands. Sir, I wish to draw the attention of 
the Mouse to certain facts which seem to be ignored. In the first place 
W'e must remember that the question of representation to the Council 
in the future would be vastly different from the question of representation 
lo the ('ouncil of the present day. The (Vumcil of the future will be a 
Council whtcJi will be responsible for the entire administration of the 
country and the question of questions for us to consider will be whether 
we are going to provide a constitution which will l>e able to ensure the 
steady progress and welfare of the people as a whole. On the coutmry, 
Sir, in mucli of the discussion on the subject I have found that thaiyads 
of the speakers have centered round the problem as to who are go^^ to 
be sent to the Council and who are going to share the loaves and fishes 
of ofh(‘e. I say it would be a crime on our part to discuss the question 
at the present juncture from such a narrow point of view. We must 
not forget that the question is not as to who comes to this Council; the 
question is, and the ultimate purpose of the constitution is, to secure 
the best intsrest of the country. Now, Sir, how can we do ihaif Can 
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we do itjjy keeping people in wnter-tfgfct rompertment*, where r»^ 

I ai^ion mili be divided into wi that the opinion of tbe country 

i cannot be raflerted in the Count ili^ It ia not a queatiou of Hindu or 
Mnbimmadan alone. ThoHe who think like that delude theineelvea. 
The moment you bring in the question of repre.sentation of a community 
separately, you let in possibilities of numerous otlier claims. Already 
tlie seed u’hich ivas sown in the Lucknow pact has germinated and 
fructified in special constituencies for zamindars, for mahajamp 
for mer< hants, for others, and already one of our hoirble membera 
has foreshadowed the possibility of claims being made on behalf of 
each caste. Well, Sir, the moment you recognise that you are break- 
ing up the communities into so many different classes, — into atoms, — 
not on pohTi<‘al principles but on principles as far off from politics aa 
anything could be, what will follow* Suppose we take up a jwirtituilar 
political programme; on that programme myself and my friend 
|lf,Kjian liohadur Abdul M<iiuin and my friend Mr. Armstrong, on the other 
side, may be agreed; but we cannot join together foi the simple reason 
that I have to seek my votes amongst Hindus where perhaps I may be itt 
a miu(»rity : the Khan Ihihudur may seek his votes amongst the Muham- 
madans where perhaps he may be in minority and possibly the only man 
who could ptKssildy Hud his way clear with this programme would be 
Mr. Armstrong who may have u majority among Kuropeans. That 
wiuild be the result of having water-tight (*ompartments. Is that the 
way by whi< h y<iu are going to give the country a beneficial administra- 
ti<m (ff* an etii< ieiit constitution ^ That is the Kde question before us; ia 
this the way by vvhit h you are going to give the country n ( iovernmeiit 
which will work for the improvement of the condition of the people — 
economic, jM)liti(al and social’?' I submit that that is not the way. I 
quite recognise that denoM racy of the old t>pe. us certain speakers have 
pointed out, is somewhat out-of-date. Its limitations are great. I 
sympathise with Mr. Thomps(»n in his admiration for the Soviet 
system of (jovernment in Hussia. If Mr. Thompson will give me an 
assurance that a scheme on the basis of the liussiati model bus any 
chance of being uf (epted by this ('otinc il, 1 should he the first person to 
join and supinirt him. But he knows ns well as I myself do that there 
it not the ghost of a chance of any such pro|K>sal finding any support 
either in the country or w*ith the fjovernment here. There are other 
wa^l^jin which this pndilem can lie mdved. There are different 
proj^Smmes suggesteil, hut they are not before us. Well, Sir, I am 
not unmindful of the question of minorities — I know full well that the 
question of guaranteeing the interest of minorities has l»een cwisiderwl 
ever since the time of John Stuart Mill, as the Nawrah Sahib haa 
reminded us. That is a problem that has got to l>e solved. But the 
real toltiiion of that has ^n obtained in recent times and it has been 
found to be verj' efficient : that is the solution which is embodied in the 
minority gdarantees in variooa oountries under the protectioii of the 
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Leafpie of Nations. This is a useful model upon which we might 
formulate our proposals for safeguarding the interests of the nffnoritiea. 
Well, Sir, that is a s(;ientific and rational way of safeguarding the 
interests of minorities. But we are not dealing with that question now. 
That qupHtioii may have to be discussed afterwards. Subject to such 
guarantees us may be necessary for the prote<;tion of the interests of mino- 
rities, the question is how is the legislature of the province to be consti- 
tuted. Well, to that, I submit, there c‘an be only one answer and that 
answer is furnished by the resolution which has been moved by my 
friend Maiilvi Abdus »Samad taken along with the amendment moved by 
Maulvi Tumizuddin Khun. Well, Sir, I need hardly sjiy that I giye 
my whole-hearted support to Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan's amendment. 
There has been a certain amount of criticism of that amendment; but 
^ I may repeat the assurance that has been given by my friend Mr. 
Banner jfH» that the considered opinion of the Hindu community as a 
whole is entirely in support of the amendment wdiich has been moved by 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khun. Notwithstanding the voice of dissent that 
rnpy be raised here and there, the Hindu community, whenever they have 
assembled in a deliberative body, have expressed themselves in clear terms 
in tliis matter, 1 do not think that there is ground for the belief that 
the Himlu ('ommunity are enamoured of these special electorates, for the 
Hindu community is committed to the principle of representative (Govern- 
ment which is wholly and absolutely inconsistent and irreconcilable with 
spwial constituencies as they have been framed in our country. JTbe 
Raja Bahadur of Nashipur has referred to the' British Constitution and 
the (‘onstituencies at Oxford and (,'ambridge : that lias got nothing 
whatsoever to do with special electorates here. The position of Oxford 
and (hunliridge us British constituencies has a histc)rv behind it which 
has no application here. It is worthwhile noticing that the numerous 
other universities in the British Isles have not got their representatives 
in rnrliament, and there is no other special interest in the British 
Constitution or in any other constitution in Kun)]>e. Well, Sir, what 
are the special c‘onstituenc‘iesy Is it not a fact that under the cover of 
special interest we are merely pn>viding pocket-l)oroughs from which 
certain memhers are assumed of coming to the Council P Is it not for 
that reason that the supporters of special electorates are plumping for 
special electorates P If you look at the electoral rolls of certain special 
constituencies, you will be surprised to find how’ pwr they are in nui^r. 
In respect of some of the constituencies at any rate, you may be able to 
aay l>eforehund who is going to be elected. That is the sort of pocket- 
bomughs against wliich democracy fought and w'hich democracy demo- 
lishefl by the Reform Act in England. You cannot in one and the 
name breath say that (Hunmunal elef'torates sliould gt> and that special 
electorates should remain. If you are consistent, you must do away 
with special electorates. The two things cannot go together. I think 
that there is no ground or principle whatsoever on which these special 
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^liciorates can be 9upporte<l. But the real reaaon for which some 
people ind it necessary to support this is that they apprehend that 
without these special electorates the Hindus mi|rht be swamped : that is 
a feeling about which I have a few words to say. I am not afraid 
that the Hindus will l>e swamped — (hat the Hindus of East Bengal and 
North Bengal will l)e wiped out. They c*aiinot l)e wiped out unless 
they deserve (o he wiped out. So long a.s (hey have manhood, so long as 
they are doing useful social service, so long as they make themselves 
useful to the community, they will alw^ays come, Imt if they think of 
living by having recourse (o subterfuges, I am afraid (hey will never be 
able (o main(ain (heir {>osi(ion, no mat(er how many specdal consti- 
tuencies are provided for them; unlesH they make themselves socially 
useful and estal)li8h themselves in the hearts of the people and secure 
the gcMMlwill of (lie niajori(y of the populn(ion, special cons(ituencies 
will not help (hem. Tlu* only real pro(ec(ion of the minority com-'* 
munities lies in the goodwill of (he people. A mere majority does not 
necessarily enable you to impose >our will upon (he people. Even if 
the Muhammadans <ome in an overwhelming maiority in (his (Vuincil, 
even if the Treasury Benches are filled with Mnliammudans, 1 do not 
think that it will mean that the Hindus are going (<» suffer or are going 
to be wiped out. They cannot be, unless they lose (lieir manhood. 

5-dO p.m. 

it is well known liowr a very small handful of determined men can 
be a terrible nuisance to a (iovernment. A majority, if it chooses to 
terrorise and subdue a minority, will find itself in a position in w'hich its 
existence may be sustained by frecpieiit repressive measures, but its 
work of administration will be imperilled. In recent times w’e have seen 
how a movement, entirely non-violent, on (he part of what is ultimately 
n small minority of the community, has so far dislocated the administra- 
tion of (he country that the (iovernment have had constantly to look 
for new devices to put down the movement while administration is more 
or less at a standstill. So it is quite clear that administration cannot be 
efficiently carried on against the wishes of a large and hostile minority. 
That being so, I have not the slightest fear that a Muhammadan majority 
in the legislature or even a fabluet composed whtdly of Muhammadans, 
will wipe us out of existence so far as represtuitation in this (Council is 
concerned. So long as we continue to he socially w»rviceafde, I am sure 
our work will put us on our feet under any circumstances and I have no 
doubt that if joint electorate and free voting is allowed, it will not have 
•ny injurious effects on the Hindus. Our social services will he our only 
guarantee of ultimately securing a real homogeneous community. 

KMi Bahadifr Maitivi AZIZUL HAQU6: It is very difficult, in a 
disciuMiion like this, to take part with that assurance of mind which one 
is apt to feel on such momentous occasions. For yclirs past we have 
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thi» matter not merely among ourselves but also among oUiers 
who are our well-wishers and friends, to use the language of a lamous 
writer, '^inventions are exhausted, reason is fatigued, experience has given 
judgment,” but this problem lias not been solved yet. There have been 
so many speeches made on the floor of the House to-day that I hope that 
if there were sincerity in the country, this problem would have been solved 
long ago. 

Let me analyse the situation and, to quote the words of Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen Gupta, say that if all the communities were prepared in the 
year 1908-09 to take up the question of representation of a few Moslems 
in the spirit in which he has expressed it to-day, nz., that it does not 
matter if a few Muhammadans come in when the other community was 
in a majority there, I am sure the situation would not have been what it 
is to-day. At the time when the Lucknow pact was made, the press used 
to decry the pact on the ground that communal (ancer was eating into 
the vitals of the countr>*. If Mr. C. H. Das was not howled down from 
the press and the platform after he hud entered into a certain pact with 
<'ertain members of his imrty, I think the situation would not have come 
to such a i>ass. Sir, tliere is one lesson which history teac hes and that 
lesson has been expressed by members on the fl(K>r of this House and 
most forcibly reminded by Mr. .1. L. liunnerjee that power in the t^ast 
always tends to be jierpetual. If you really want to find out the reason 
why this problem has grown so acute, it is so because everybody has 
tried to bmk at it from the point of view of how much gain it would 
be possible for his community to have or to retain by a c ertain process, 
and nobody has looked at it from the point of view of the best interest of 
the country. Sir, tlie East has given birth to many religions and deeper^ 
philosophies and fine sentiments, but I am afraid that in tlie statesmanship 
of the modern world the Hkist has yet to prove her fitness. I do not say 
that it may not do it, but I often find that the East is carried away by 
feelinga and sentiments and does not take real advantage of the present 
situation. After all what has been the history of the past few years? 
Hindus and Mubanimaduns have gone to the Round Table Conference, 
have broken their heads against each other in (liscussion and yet have 
failed to come to any agreement. That is not the act of politicians. 
And that has Wen so, bet'ause. as has Wen pointed out Viy many of my 
friends here, each and every one of us is so anxious to retain all that 
he enjoys now, that he forgets the facts and realities of the present 
situation. We do not care to know how things are moving round us. 
We always stick to principle whatever might W its ultimate effect. I 
think if politics has taught us anything, it has taught us the lesson of 
compromise, of which John Morley said that it was the best thing in 
politics. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee wanted to find out a ria madia on a 
fifty-fifty basis. But it is a great pity that it has not been accepted by 
any sensible and recponsible secticm of our politicians. On the coalimry. 
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it been decried and attacked in the preea. But if you are really 
statemien, you would have taken advantagre of the offer and tried to 
make tlie bwt out of it ; and yet how many of m are prepared to argue 
on the lines of Mr. B. C. Cliatterjee, namely, that if you feel honestly 
that separate electorate h a necessity for you, let us go half and half 
and adopt the joint electorate P Up till now everyluidy has thought from 
the point of view of sacrificing his own interest and not from the point 
of view of the interest of the country, simply het'aiise we sti<*k to the 
very letter of our demand! Noboily has tried to take up tlie pr*>per 
point of view of a politician to take advantage of the situation. As I 
say, Sir, the realities of tonluy are often forgotten by us. Why is it 
that, althougii Muhammadan leaders have been condemned bi>th in the 
platform and in the press a.s communalist.s, they still sti(‘k to the principle 
of separate eWtorate, at least a great majority of theinP Is it a matter 
that fiiu l>e simply solved hv resolutions or discussions in confercmeP Is 
it a matter which can he whittled away simply hei ause there is a primdple 
involve<l in it which we are hotli to ahnndonP Hus anyluKly ever taken 
the troulile to find out what reason is there behind this feiding of the 
Muhamniaduns? After all Muhammadans are not fools that they will 
sacrifice their own interests merely for a principle. 1 tliink the only 
retison why Muhammadans have so far stuck to se|mrote elet binite is that 
they have often f(»und that in the East power tends to be perpetual and 
it is very difficult to ilislodge a man once he is siifely established in power. 
I will not take much of your time, Sir, but I would only point out some 
singular facts in the [Kiliticul situation of the past few' years. Let me 
take the case of Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. M. Kajah. Dr. Ainbedkar 
who is a man now we<]ded to se|«irate elei torate was formerly an ardent 
advocate of joint electorate. Similarly Mr. Bajah who has come into so 
much fame as a man wdio has entered into agreement with everj'body 
in this country w^as an ardent advcM^ate of separate electorate. Surely it 
is not for nothing that the politicians who held different views in the 
past have changed their views now. Surely they must have a point of 
view to which we do not give sufficient attention. I may be a com- 
muiialist, but liecause others or other communities hold the dwtrine 
of joint electorate, auylKMly who thinks that I am unpatriotic is utterly 
mistaken, for I consider that he is also patriotic in every sense of the 
term who tries honestly to serve his mother country. But with our 
[imitations we have not tried to consider the situation properly and have 
accordingly failed to appreciate the realities of the situation. 

Sir, on the main resolution I will not say anything except a few 
words. I am afraid that the two conditions that have been tugged on to 
the resolution by Mr. Tamisuddin Khan htkv^ created a new situation. 
On the question of adult suffrage I agree with Mr. J. L. Benner jee. You 
may talk of universal suffrage, but if you really like to take stock of the 
pr eee a i aiiaation, as regards electorate, the re^fionsibilities which the 
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Cabinet have to take, and the heav;^ expenses which the Cabinet will 
have to incur (a penalty which democracy is required to pay), does it 
, appear to be a very simple matter? The principle is ajp'eed to, but in 
only a few countries of the world does universal suffrage prevail. That 
being so, we should move step by step cautiously before more respon- 
sibilities are undertaken. What does it matter if we do not get it to-day 
or to-morrow? We have waitod for our constitutional evolution long 
enough and we can gladly wait a little longer. And I think it is they 
who take this long view that really serve the best interests of the country. 
It is a great pity that we should be carried away by the principle of the 
thing (which is accepted) and not take into consideration the difficulties 
that underlie it. Therefore, I personally feel that it would have been 
better if a ])racti(al turn could have been given to the resolution and I 
hope everybody in this House will vote for separate electorate. 

There is unotlier matter which has been left untouched. What will 
be tlie fate of otlier minorities if separate electorate were done away with ? 
Let us, therefore, take all the factors and realities of the situation into 
proper consideration and think on them before we vote on this resolution 
and amendment. 

Mr. a. N. GUPTA: I move that the (piestion be now put. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: 1 do not think that if 1 accepted your motion at 
this stage, it would he an infringement upon the right of reasonable 
deluite. Hut 1 must give the Hon’Me Member of (roverriment an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the residution, and allow the mover thereof to exercise 
his right of reply. 

Thi Hon’blf Mr. R. N. REID: With Mr. Suhrawardy’s anticipatory 
condemnation of the Government’s attitude to this resolution before me, 
I rise to explain what that attitude is, and I shall do so in a very few 
words. The view tliat Government take with regard to the resolution 
is that ill a fully democratic constitution separate electorates are out of 
place, but regard must be had to practical considerations and these prac- 
tical considerations indicate that sejiarate electorates must for a time 
at least continue, and it is on these lines that the Bengal Government 
gave their views lief ore the Simon Commission. I do not think I could 
do better than quote from the letter in which they stated their views. 
That letter is available to the public and was published recently. In 
)>amgraph 18 of that letter they say — 

‘'As regards the constitution of the Council, there is irreconcilable 
disagreement between iliiulu and Muhammadan members of Government 
on the subjects of communal representation and the proportion of seats 
to be allotted to the Muhammadan community. The Hindu and Muham- 
mackn views are forwarded in Appendices A and B to this letter and a 
further note representing Muhammadan views will be subaeqnently 
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fanmrded. It was agreed that this disagreement should be recognised 
and that the views of the European members should be submitted to 
the Government of India. Their view is that, however undesirable i>t 
principle communal representation may be, conditions in Bengal are such 
that the present system must be continue<l until the two communities 
agree upon some other method of representation. They consider it most 
desirable that communal differeiu'es should die down ; but they regard 
this as an ideal which is not to be attaineti in the neiir future. Conse- 
quently they consider tliat at present, from the point of view of pmctical 
administration, separate electorates are unavoidable.^* 


0-45 p.m. 

Sir, it was ou these lines that the (Joveinment of Bengal replied to 
the Simon (’(mnnission. It is, therefore, obvious that (loverinneut cannot 
a(;cept the resolution. At the same time, it ha.s been decided that 
Government will not formally oppose it nor Government members vote on 
it. I may, however, assure the House that the proceedings of the 
discussion will he forwarded as HO(»n as possihle to the Government of 
India. 

Matlivi ABDU8 SAM AD: Sir, before replying to the hon’ble 
members who have spoken against my resolution, I shall first deal 
with tlie amendment of my ‘friend, Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan. As 
regards the first part of his amendment which seeks to delete certain 
words from my resolution, I shall have no objection to accept it. 
These words are merely argumentative and their omission will not 
change the nature and character of the main resolution. But, ns 
regards the second part, vi:., the proviso, it is a negative motion and, 
if accepted, the nature and character of the main resolution would 
be materially altered and, therefore, I cannot accejd it. The 
amended resolution would prutticully mean that if adult franchise 
be not introduced, then the system of separate electorate is to continue. 
I do not know what is in the mind of the hon'ble mover of the 
amendment. XolM)dy knows better than he that the immediate intro- 
duction of universal adult suffrage is Ijeyond the range of practical 
politics. I cannot understand why he should insist upon keeping 
his amendment in that form when he fully knows that the object 
is impossible of accomplishment and the Franchise Committee could 
not see their way to recommend it. However, to meet my friend 
halfway, I am prepared to accept his proviso, provided he agrees to 
accept the following further proviso, vis: — 

“Provided further that if the immediate introduction of universal 
adult Suffrage is found impracticable, then the elec^torate should be 
eo based as to reflect the proportion which each community bears to 
the total population in the province." 
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The terms of this amendment are practically identical with the terms 
of the reference issued to Lord Ijothian by the Prime Minister and 
havct therefore, the chance of being accepted by the Government. 
Besides, it would serve the same purpose which the introduction of 
universal adult suffrage is intended to serve. If my friend is really 
sincere in his profession, then he can have no objection to accept it. 
His refusal would lead us to l>elieve that this so-called change of view 
in favour of joint electorate does not represent his real view on the 
subject but is put forward with an ulterior motive. I know what that 
motive is, but I do not like to disclose it in thi.s House. 

Then, Sir, I refer to the speeches of the hon’ble ineml)ers who have 
spoicen against my resolution. It seems to me that they have missed 
the real point. I have dealt with the question of joint electorate 
purely from the Moslem point of view and I have tried to show that 
the system of separate electorate is not only anti-national and incon- 
sistent with responsible form of Government hut it is detrimental to 
the interests of the Moslem community and I have given facts and 
figures to show that up to now we have not only not derived any 
benefit from that system but on the contrary have suffered materially 
from it. I have also given concrete instances in whicli the interests 
of the Moslem community have suffered under that system. Some of 
my friends who have spoken on my motion have simply advanced the 
same stereotyped arguments as they have been doing during the last 
three years. No new light ha.s been thrown on tlie matter to show 
in what way the Moslem interests can be .safeguarded by sepaf%le 
electorate. What is the aim of self-governments The aim of self- 
government is to ameliorate the condition of the jieople and to see 
how best it can lie done. It can be done by reducing expenditure 
on pfdire and other heads like that and by alM»lishing the system of 
costly administration and by applying the money thus saved to the 
mation-building departments; these nation-building departments are 
irrigation, agriculture, education of the musses and sanitar^^ and 
industrial improvements and things like that. Now, Sir, the duty 
of the legislature in future would be to see how thi.s money can be 
properly applied to the administration of these natioii-huilding depart- 
ments and thwby effect improvements in ugri(‘ulture, irrigation, etc., 
which will benefit ladh the Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Then, 
as regards my contention that the system of separate electorate is 
anti-national and iiu'onsistent with democratic form of Government, 
the principle has been accepted by eminent authorities like Mr. Montagu, 
Sir John Simon and the Prime Minister, and the proposition is not 
seriously contested by the advocates of separate eleitorate. I would 
once more aak my Moslem friends to remember the fac*i that 
the Prime Minister’s award is going to l>e announced very soon« 
probably within a fortnight. If his decision be in favour of separato 
electorate on the basis of the Lucknow pact, the position of the Moslem 
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oomaranity would be si^ly intolerable. Sir, the day of reckoning 
wiM Tery soon come when the advocates of separate electorate shall 
havi to explain their conduct to the Moslem community. It is, how- 
ever, not yet too late to mend. 

Hr. PRESIDENT: I think I had better tell the House the pro* 
cedure 1 am going to adopt in regard to the motions now l>efore the 
House. I would, of course, put the amendments first, but instead of 
taking up both the two amendments, 1 would split up tlie first amend- 
ment into two parts so that if tlie second part with the proviso is 
accepted or thrown out, the other amendment need not be put at all. 
By adopting this procedure I would be able to save the time of the 
Council. 

Mauivi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir the mover of the main 
resolution has accepted the first part of my amendment. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: That is immaterial. I want to know what 
the opinion of the House is on the first part of your first amendment. 


6 p.m. 

The motion that in motion of Mauivi Ahdus Snmad — 

(i) in lines 4 to b the following words he omitted, namely: — 

“is anti-national and inconsistent with responsihle form of 
‘ government and is al.so highly prejudicial to the interests 

of the minority communities and ns such”; 

(i/) in line b of the word “this” he omitted; 
was then put and a division taken with the following result: — 


AYES. 


Afkal, Nawaantfa Kliwaja MuHammaa, 
Ktan taliaaar. 

All, Mawlvi Naasan. 

Annttranf. Mr. W. Im 
A uatin. Mr. 4, M. 

•aua, Maiitvi tliaili Rahlia. 
iakta, Maiihri Sya# Ma|i«. 

•al, aaoa Lalit Kitmar. 
tal, Aai aaaili tarat CHamlra. 

•anna, Rai takia ramtUMiaii. 

MkrtaHyra* Mr* M. 

GiMiaaH, KIhm aaaaatir Mauivi Ali- 


CkaaMhury, Maalvl AMiil Qliaiii. 

EuMitji, Mauivi Nur RaNaiaa Kliaa. 
Hakim. Mauivi AMul. 

Haaut, Kkaa takaiur Mauivi Aiitul. 
NaaitM, Kaii luHlaauf. 

NuMin, Nawak Mutkarruf, Khaa taluuittr. 
Nawaia, Mauivi Mukaaiaiaa. 

Huai Mr. A. K. Fast-ul. 

Hiitaala, Mauivi Laufat 
Kaitm, Mauivi Akaf. 

Kkaa, Kkaa takatfur Mairivi Mu anam All. 
Kkaa, Mauivi Taailtuiita. 

Kkaa, Mr. Kaiaur Itakaiaa. 
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fifty, ■ftlm Amuiyftiilftii. 
fifty, tftbu Nftftiftdrft Nftrftytfi. 
fltM, Mr. 

•ftflitr, Rfti Uhiti Mtbftti Mftkftli. 
••11 Qupl«, Or. Narvth diftftirm. 


•hftli, MMilvl AM4 NftMli. 
•irear, fit tir Nilralftn. 
•uhrftwftriy, Mr. M. i. 
Thftmftt, Mr. M. P. 
TiMmptftn, Mr. W. H. 


NOES. 


•ftllftPH. Ofti ifthfttfur INiMfidrft Nftth. 
■mrji, Mr. P. 

•ftiMrfi, Mai latiAdur Ktthftb ChftnPrft. 
•ftfin«rf*«, Sftbft Jittndrftlftl. 

Iftfu, Mr. Nftrtftdn Kumar. 

•OM, Mr. •. M. 

OhPtt«rJt«, Mr. ■. C. 

CHautfhuri, Bftbu Kithori Mohin. 

Dftt, flai ••liftdur Kamini Kumar. 

Dat, Rai Bahadur latytndra Kumar. 

Outt, Rai Bahadur Or. Naridhan. 

OhOM, Or. Amulya Ratan. 

Ooanka, Rat Bahadur Badrtdat. 

Ouha, Babu Profulla Kumar. 

Ouha, Mr. P. N. 

Oupta, Mr. J. N. 

Malli, Mr. R. 

Mittra, Babu Barat Chandra. 

MoohtrjMi, Mr. tyamaproMd. 
Mukhopadhaya, Rai lahib tarat Chandra. 


Nandy, Maharaja frit Chandra, ftf Kaaiiii* 
bazar. 

Poddar, Mr. Ananda Mehan. 

Poddar, iath Hunuman Prfttad. 

Rai Mahatai, Munindra 0«b. 

Ray, Babu Khattar Mahan. 

Ray, Mr. thanti tlMkharotwar. 

Rout, Babu HoMni. 

Roy, Babu iittndra Nath. 

Roy, Babu tatyondra Nath. 

Roy, Mr. Bailoftwar tingh. 

Roy, Mr. tarat Kumar. 

Roy Choudhuri, Bftbu Horn Chftndrft. 
Sahana, Babu tatya Kinkar. 

Samad, Maulwi Abdui. 

•on, Rai iahib Akthoy Kumar, 
tingh, In Jut Taj Bahadur, 
tinha, Raja Bahadur Bhupondra Narayano 
of Nathipur. 


The Ayen beiiig 41 and the Noes 37, the motion was carried. 

The motion that the followinjr he added as a proviso to motion of 
Maulvi Abdus Sainnd, namely: — 

“Provided that the electorate is based upon uni verbal adult suffrage 
and that there is no reservation of seats for any cnmnninity or for any 
interest such as landlords, coinineree, Fniversity and the like.” w 

was then put and a division called for. 


Babu illTENDRALAL BANNERJEE: Before the voting begins, 
may I have your guidance on one ptunty If the proviso is carried, 
will it follow that afterwards the resolution itself a ill be put? 


Mr. PREBIMNT: Yes, that follows as a matter of course. The 
proviso in that ruse will he added to the resolution hefov'© it is put. 
The following is the result of the division: — 


AYEE. 


Atial, Navabiada Khwaja Muhammad, 
Khan Bahadur. 

BaMb, Maulvi Cbaik Rahim. 

Bftkth, Maulvi Dmd Mftjid. 

Chftudhuri, Khan Bahadur Maulvi All- 

Ohaudhuri, Khaa Bahadur Maulvi Nahiur 
Rahman* 


Chftudhury, Maulvi Nural Ah«ar. 
Chaordhury, Haji Bad! Ahnmd. 
Chowdhury, Maulvi Ahdul Ohaai. 
Cusufji, Maulvi Nur Rahman Khaa. 
Hakim, Maulvi Ahduk 
HagiM, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aaiafth 
Natsain, Maulvi MuhamuMUL 
HUB, Mr. A. K. PaM. 
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. aaiM «tal. 

Kku taMur Maulvi Muunni Alt. 
MA^i TwniittMin. 

KliAii UliAtfMr MuhaniniMl AMul. 
Maylvi Aiiiur. 


Ir. A. I>. 

RAiMlAii, Mr. A. P. M. AM«r^ 
Ray» Mm AimiiyAAIiMi. 
tarliM’, mmi UMb Rttetl 
ten OmaIA, Dr. NarMh QliAMrA. 
tliAh, MAvIvi 
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NOES. 


All, MAAlvi Hamaa. 

AruMlrAAs. iir. w. u. 

/Cm.' RAi lAhAdur OAbtnArA NAth. 
DAmrji, Mr. P. 

■AAArji, RAi RAhAdur KmHaA ChAiidrA. 
■iAllArjAA, lAbu 4it«iidrAlAl. 

•AMt, Mr. NArtfidrA KumAr. 

Rlrltniyrt, Mr. H. 

,«AM, Mr. t. M. 

; CRAttArJte, Mr. R. C. 

DAI, RAi RAhAdur KAmini KumAr. 

Dai, RAi RAhAdur tAty«ndrA KumAr. 

Dutt, RAi RAhAdur Dr. HAridhAii. 

GhOM, Dr. AmuiyA RAtAii. 
l^nhA, Rai RAhAdur RAdridAi. 
pAhAi RAbu ProfullA KumAr. 

SuhA, Mr. P. N. 

Miiti, Mr. R. 

MittrA, RAbu lArAt ChAndrA. 

MAAhAfifi, Mr. SyAmAprAiAd. 
MuMiApAdhAyA, RAi tAhib terAt ChAndrA. 


NAndy, MAhArAjA trii ChAndrA, Af KaiIai* 


PoddAT, Mr. AnAhdA MthAn. 

PoddAr, teth NunumAn PmiAd. 

RAi MAhAiAi, MunindrA D«b. 

RAy, RAbu KhittAr MohAn. 

Rmi, Mr. 4. 

RAUt, RAbu HAttni. 

RAy, RAbu 4itAndrA NAth. 

RAy, RAbu tetyindrA NAth. 

RAy, Mr. lAilAiWAr tingh. 

Roy, Mr. terAl KumAr. 

RAy Choudhuri, RAbu Horn OhAndm. 
tAhAAA, RAbu tetyA KinkAr. 

SAmAd, MAuivi Abdui. 
ten, RAi tAhib Akihoy KumAr. 
ttngh, irijut TaJ RAhAdur. 
linhA, RA|A RAhAdur RhupondrA NArAyAn, 
At NAihipur. 

tiroAr, Dr. Sir NilrAtAn. 

ThAmAi, Mr. M. P. 

ThAmpion, Mr. W. H. 


The Ayes heiu^ 25 and the Noes 42, the motion was lost. 


p.m. 

* . 

that this (’oniiril re( omiiieiid*i to the Hoverimient that 
it be plca.HtMl to inform the proper authorities coin enied that in the 
opinion of this (’oiincil the system of separate electorate in the future 
constitution of the country should he replaied by a system of joint 
electorate was then put and a division taken with the following- 
result : — 


AYES. 


All, MAUivi HAMAn. 

RAkih, MAuIvi tytd MAjid. 
raiiaRA. RAi RAhAdur DAbAndrA NAth. 
RAnirji, Mr. P. 

RAntrii, RAi RAhAdur KAthAb ChAndrA. 
^DaniiArlAA, RAhu 4ittf»drAlAl. 

"ram, RAbu 4AiindrA NAth. 

RAM, Mr. NArtndrA KumAr. 

RAfA. Mr. t. M. 

GhAttAflAA, Mr. R. c. 

RRauRRuH, RAbu KiihAri MAhAn. 
fliMudhtiry, MAuivl Nurmi AbiAr. 
iuA, Rmi RAhAdur Kumini Kumar. 
MAi. RAhAdur tAtyAiidra Kumar. 
Mai Rahadur Dr. NaHdiiAA. 


Chow, Dr. Amulym Ratan. 

OAinhA, Rai Rahadur Radrldai. 

CuhA, RAhu PrAfullA Kumar. 

CuhA, Mr. P. N. 

OuptA, Mr. 4. N. 

NAkim, MAuIvi Ahdul. 

HAQUA, Kami imdadui. 

MAiti, Mr. R. 

Mittra, RAbu SATAt Chandra. 

MoAktrlAA, Mr. tyamAprAMd. 
MukhApadhayA, Rai tahih tArat Chandra* 
Nandy, MAharAiA trii Chandra, if KAilai* 
hAxar. 

PAddar, Mr. Ananda Mthan. 

PAddar, teth Nunuman PrAiad. 
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flftliiMUi, MMtvi Ailttir. 
nmi MtlWMi, WwiliMlfA Otk. 

Kftyi Mm Ktatttr MMn. 

Hay. Hr. iMt* •HtfcliWMtHMr. 
NMit, BMlHi NaMiil. 

R«y, tabu ^itafitfra Nath. 

Ray, labu tatyantfra Hath. 

Ray, Mr. tailaaiaar bingh. 

Ray. Mr. tarat Kumar. 

Ray Ohaubhurit tabu Ham Chandra. 


lahana, i 

iamad, Haiilal ARCnt. 
tan, Mai tahib Ahalmr 


•an Cupta, Dr. Naraah 



tinfh, trijttt Taj Raliadiir. 
tinha. Raja gahadur RbajwiM .faiptMl^^ 
at Naahipur. 

tirear, Or. Sir Nilratan. 


NOES. 


Afial, Nawabiada Khwaja Muhammad, 
Khan Rahadur. 

Armitrang, Mr. W. L. 

Austin, Mr. J. M. 

•ahsh, Maulvl thaik Rahim. 

•al, tabu Lalit Kumar. 

Sal, Rai tahib tarat Chandra. 

■arma, Rai tahib Panthanan. 

Rlrkmyra, Mr. H. 

Chaudhuri, Khan sahadur Mauivi All* 
muuaman. 

Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur Mauivi Hatsur 
Rahman. 

Chawdhury, Maji sadl Ahmad. 

Chawdhury, Mauivi Abdul Ohani. 
lusufji, Mauivi Nur Rahman Khan. 
Naaua, Khan Bahadur Mauivi Atitul. 
Natain, Nawab Musharruf, Khan Bahadur. 


Hossain, Mauivi Muhammad. 

Hua, Mr. A. K. Fatl>ul. 

Hussain, Mauivi Latafat 
Kasam, Mauivi Ab«l. 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Mauivi MuntdiuCflllll 
Khan, Mauivi, Tamituddin. 

Khan, Mr. Rataur Rahman. m 

Mamin, Khan Bahadur Muha nd ia i Abdula 
Rahman, Mr. A. F. 

Rahman, Mr. A. F. M. Abdur* 

Ray, Babu AmiHyadhan. 

Ray, Babu Nagandra Narayan. 

Rats, Mr. J. " 

tarkar, Rai tahib Rabati Mahalii 
tuhrawardy, Mr. H. t. 

Thamas, Mr. M. F. 

n, Mr. W. H. 


The Ayes lieinj? 47 and Noes the motion was carried. 


Bankurs Msdical School. 

BsiNI 8ATYA KINKAR SAHARA: Mr. President, Sir, I beg to 
move that tliis Council recommends to the Government that financial 
help be given to the Bankiira Medical School from provincial revenues. 

Sir, in doing ho 1 would like to give u short history of the Bankura 
Medical Sclund for tliough it has admittedly Wen <loing useful work, 
very few people know under what immense difficulties it is be ni j l^ H U p p S i , 
a-going by a band of selfless workers. 

The Bankura Sammilani, which is a union of the educated 
of the district with Sreejut llamananda Chatterjee, Kditor of., the 
Modern Revteu' and the Prafta^i, as its President, started the school in 
1922 in a financial condition which was anything but bright. Mr, 
Mukherjee, Bar-at-Law, ro’-Chief Judge, Kashmir, in his large hearted- 
ness made a gift of his (^mmodious house at Bankura with a big 
pound of about 70 highm for the school. A few practising doctors 
the town, some of whom are amongst the liest products of the ObIcu^ ^ 
Medical College, took up the teaching of the students as a Ubour 
love at an immante sacrifio# and loss to their j^raetice and protpift^^ 
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>\ WIilitmgtrling hard to fttand on ib 1^, th« benign 
^ftfiprecmting the jrood work it wae doing made over the 
itttement Buildings for its nm. liOter on Rev. A. E. Brown, 
of the Wesleyan College, who i» loved and reepeoted in 
IkS ohe of the builders of the town, Uyok up the inanagelkieiit of 
and with the help of his a*orthy lieutenant Professor P. K. 
M.sc., F.r.s., has raised the whool to its present rondition. 

the Surgeon-General, Bengal, inspetied the school during July 
apd in his insi>e<tion note he a*as pleased to remark — 

visited the hospital and schiml this afternoon with (he Civil 
pUPpooP and met the Su[>erintendent and the teachers of the school. 

Isjlt already had good reports from Col, Stea^art who inspected it 
((Ibii tHe State Medical Faculty and am glad to find my impression itm- 
firmad* It is obviously a very live and active institution. The new 
buildings and laboratories and wards are of very good design and 
PQU struct ion. The old ones will, ! hope, l>e replaced in time, hut 
Ironderfully good works are l>eing clone under very unfavourahle condi- 
and the staff obviously take a very keen interest and pride in their 
Irork. They have n guod class of ceases for instructional purposes iu 
wards and the standard of work seems quite gfHxl. 

1 am very glad to visit such a needful and progressive institution 
and wish it all success.” 


Sir. this schewd was started with the principal object cd preparing 
doc’tc^rs tor the rural areas where live about 115 per crent. of the 
|)Wplw helpless in the grip c»f lualariu, kala>uzar. cholera, sinalbpox and 
a liost of other maladies which are our c•o-iodge^s in our village iiomes, 
and the institution has been steadily moving towards that object. Till 
now alK)ut three hundred students have passed out from the sch(X»l, 
about 9(1 per cent, of whom are set up in private practice in tlie rural 
areas. 

Sir, the scho<jl has got a hospital <»f its own and more patients 
to it than to the charitable dispensary of the town. It will not 
1>^^elcaggerati ug in the least to say that patients, discharged from 
Mpntfd hospitals as hopeless, were admitted into this hospital and due 
aithg# to the salubrious climate of the place or to the loving 
. care of the doctors and the students, were cured and sent bac‘k to their 
si. jfciomes. Dr. Ramgoti Banerjee, B.ac., m.b. (gold medalist), Profeseor 
of Midwifery and Gynsecology and Resident Medical GflSoer, performed 
O^rian operation on a woman far advanced in the family way but was 
for natural delivery owing to physical deformity. The relatives 
the woman who was a Muhammadan had no hope of getting a live 
jJwUi from the womb and they were almost hopeless of the life of the 
^Wimn *too. Through the skill and care of Ithe doctor a living child 
Sfia brouglit out of the womb by cesarian operation, the lives of Mh tha 

a 
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mother and the child were saved and after a few weeks’ itay in the 
hospital, the happy mother with the baby on her lap was taken to her 
expeHant home by the thankful relatives. 

Sir, the number of patients treated and operations performed in the 


hoRpital are — 

Out-patients. 

In-patients. 

Operations. 

In 1927-28 

14,000 

1,700 

550 

In 1928-29 

13,600 

1.670 

500 

In 1929-30 

15,000 

l,800 

65(» 

The expenditure for the scliool and 

the hospital where so many 


thousunris ol patients were treated and ho many (Operations performed 
was — 

Rs. A. P. 

1928- 29 .. .. 46,284 15 0 

1929- ao .. 44,173 0 0 

1930- 31 .. 44,105 14 9 

Sir, every farthinj,'* of the amount was collected from donations, fees 
and Huhscriptioiis ; not a single pice was contributed iiy the Government 
from the provincial revenue. 

Sir, in the Report on Public Instruction in Ben^ral for the year 
1929-30 we find— 

“On the dl.st March, 193(b there were 13 medical schools in Ben^^al 
with 2,H69 pupils (in(‘ludin>^»- 20 women) on their rolls. The cost of 
those medical schools was Rs. 5,43, Ill3 of which Rs. 2,24,848 was borne 
by provincial revenues.” 

Unfortunately, Sir, the Bunkuru Medical Stdiool hud no share in it. 
One’s sense of fairness and et]uity cannot but he shocked at this step- 
motherly dealings to the poor and deservinfr school of Bankura. Though 
in the report mention is made of 13 medical schools we have since come 
to learn that nine or ten schools are actually existing. If out of the 
Rs. 2,24,848 borne by the provincial rt^venue.s for the maintenance of 
the medical schools the Bankura Medical School had been given at least 
one-fourth of her actual share, the sense of justice of the people would 
not have been as l>ewildered as it i.s now. 

Sir, the usefulness of the institution is evident in its wide range 
in admitting students. Poverty, Sir, cannot afford to set up creaking 
iron gates nor keep armed guards to keep off outsiders ; the door of ilm 
poor school of Bankura is open to all. Though the other medical sckooli^ 
in the province are in a way parochial and serve limited areas, studenta 
from remote Sylket and Mymensingh and other districts, siudente from 
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Ptr«lia and other Beng«ili*8|ieakin(r disiricU of the t»i»ter province of 
are getting educated in the Baukura Meilical School, The 
coemopolitan outlook of the school i« further evident from the fact that 
though the numl)er of Muhammadans in my district is aliout 5 j>er mit., 
the school has got a Imardiug hciuse for Muhammadan students along 
with one for Hindu studentws. 

Sir, my resolution or request or entreaty or whatever name it might 
he given, is for giving some tinan'cial help to this useful institution. 
Neither the demand nor the need of the school is exoridtant : a sum 
of Rs. 1(1, (KM) to Rs. rj,0(M) per annum for the next ten years will put 
the sclund on such a firm looting that after that peritid Rs. 4, 0(H) to 
Rs. 5,000 will keep it u-going. If owing to the i»resent financial 
stringency the (rovernment l>e not in a position to give or promise a 
recurring help at present a lump help <if Rs. 8,(MK) to Rs. 10,000 for the 
construction of a much needed ward will go a long way to remove the 
sense of injustice that the scliool is groaning under. 

Sir, justice re<|uires tliat at least a moiety of the amount H|>ent <»ver 
the medical scho<ds from (he proviiudnl revenues he givett to the Han- 
kura school. In our rural areas it there are a dor.en hungry immth 
and foo<l only for six, we in our rural eommonsense ami fairness, to 
keep all the twelve in the land of the living, divide the food amongst 
the twelve rutlier than allow six to have full feed and the remaining 
six t<» starve in the wilderness. Sueh discriminatory treatment often 
makes deeper wounds than poisoned darts and I would venture to re<]uest 
the (Tovernment not to add to the volume of distmiient prevailing in 
the country which is at least partly due to discrimination and the 
conse(}uent los^ f»f fnitli in British justice. In the name of suffering 
humanity, in the name of poor patients of one of the poorest districts, 
in the name of fairness, etjiiity and justice, I wouhl, Sir, refjuest the 
Government to give the much-needed help the school and not to allow 
the useful institution die a premature death for want of a few thousands. 

Witli these few words, Sir, I recommend the resolution for the 
acceptance of the IRmse. 


6-30 p.m. 

Mr. <1. N. GUPTA: Sir, as the representative of the district of 
Bankura in this House I consider it my duty to support the resolution 
which has just been moved by my friend. I have the honour of having 
personal knowledge of the activities of the hospital and medical school. 
I was connected with the district as Commissioner of the Burdwon 
Division when the s<*hool without the hospital was started and 
subsequently when (he hospital was attached to it. As my friend haa 
just said, the medical school and hospital at Bankura owe their existence 
to the munificence and large*hearted cliarity of a private citixen. He 
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was uot a resident of Bankura but happened to own some property 
there. He acquired the building in which the school is now situated 
for his personal residence, but after staying there for some time, he 
was HO impressed with the poverty of the people and the need for a 
medical school that he not only made a free gift ot the building for the 
location of such a school, but also set apart adequate property for its 
maintenance. As regards the work done in the school and the hospital, 
my friend has just read out an extract fn>m the inspection note of the 
Surgeon-tfenerul and, therefore, it is not necessarv lor me to say much 
more on this point. I can say this from my personal knowledge that 
the school with the hospital ha.s an excellent ground, a large number of 
Ijeds Hcrupulously clean and tlie medical attendance is all that can be 
desired. It must be known to the members who have u local knowledge 
of the distri<*t tliut Bankura is one of the pocirest districts in Bengal. 
Leprosy and other diseases are prevalent in a marked degree in that 
district, and although the hospital is not meant for treating leprosy, 
the initial stages of that disease are treated there. This injstitution does 
not rec^eive any recurring grant from (fovernment, nor any capital grant 
was given for building or equipment. While in other comparatively 
richer parts ot the province and in districts where there are rich 
zamimlany Government give hand.Home annual reiriirring grants for the 
maintenance of medical schools and have heli)ed materially in the 
construction of buildings, etc., there is the spectacle of this little poor 
district maintaining this well*e(|uipped hospital and well-attended school 
entirely out ()f its own resources. Mr. Sahana has just pointed out the 
impression W'hich sin h une(|uul treatment meted out to the districts ot 
the same province naturally creates in the minds of the inhabitants of 
the plaie. It is an imiKutant point and I would draw the attention ot 
the Hon'lde Minister to this aspect of the case. It is md only on that 
ground that 1 make my appeal. Although it is a j)oor institution, it is 
doing eminently desiralde work, and it is located in a district where 
there are not man,\ zatnindar.s or rich peoj)le. The people are extremely 
p(M»r. For all these considerations it is eminently desirable that Govern- 
ment nhonld exteiul a helping hand to this medical institution. Of all 
public institutiona it is hardly necessary for me to say that medical 
institution.s deserve the largest amount of supjmrt available to the 
province and 1 do hope that the HoiiTde Minister will please see his 
way, if it is not otherwise [mssible by e<‘onomising in other directions, 
to set apart some money for this institution. 1 would suggest that a 
recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 be made t4) this institution and a lump 
grant of, say, Rs. 10, (HK) be given for appliances and for the extension 
of the building. I make this appeal on behalf of the people of Bankura 
not liecause I replant the district in this House, but I base my appeal 
on personal experience and knowledge of the good work done by the 
institution and the great nec^ity of a properly equipped medical 
institution in the 
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ilUNINORA DEB RAI MAHABAIt Hr. Premd^nt, Sir, 1 wfmV 
heirtedly support the motion just mov^d by my friend Mr, Sahana. I 
have heard all about this most useful institution from Mr. Hamanaiula 
Cbatterjee. The district is comparatively poor and the humane work 
that is beinj^ done there deserves special consideration of the (lovern- 
ment. Tlje reejuest is a very modest one and I hope the Hon* hie 
Minister will see his way to provide funds for it by economising in 
other directions. 


Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BA8U: I rise to give my '^upjnut to 
this motion. I believe it will not be disputctl even by the Members of 
Government that it is one of (he first duties of Government to provide 
for proj>er medical institution and medical aid to the pc*ople undcu* their 
charge, (hi acH'ount of — at least they say so — financ ial difticulties, the 
medical help given by the Govcnimeiit to the* pt*oph‘ has l>c‘en, to say 
the least of it, inade<{uut(‘ and it gladdens one's heart to see that the 
pc'ople of Hankura have* coinbiiied together and starlet] a medic’ul 
institution to help lheiiiselvc*s. From all that I have hc*urd of this 
institution from its Sec retary, who happens to be a friend of mine*, and 
otliers pOHsc‘.s!>ing personal knowledge of its working, I am convinced 
that this scliool is doing rtnilly good work not only to the people of the 
district in the matter of giving mcMiical in.struc tion but it is also giving 
training to the people ot other districts as wcdl, and flu'v arc* turning 
out (piitc a decent number of inc*clic‘al praiditioners from this school, 
(hie cvoulcl expec t that (foveniineiit would take the c*arliest oppc»rtunity 
to help an institution of this heiievcdent charac ter, which is performing 
duties (hat would iiormallv clcvcdv<» on GovernnicMit. This rc*s(dutioii 
is a very modc‘st one* — it simply ^cays (hut Goveiimient should come to 
the financial aid of this institution. It is abundantly chuir from what 
w'e have heard that the <|UC‘stion of fimiiiciiig the hospitals and medical 
schcHils of the c-ouiitry is a very diffic'iilt one, because these institutiema 
require a large amount of mejnetary backing and stipport. 1 see no 
reason why Government in the Medical Department should not make 
strenuous eflforts to try and help this institution. 


0-4o p.m. 

The Hofi’lilt Mr. BMOY PRASAD SINGH ROY : I must confess 
at the outset that it is my painful duty to opfsise (his resolution, moved 
by my esteemed friend, Babn Satya Kiitkar Sahana. XolKwly feels 
more than myself for this institution, not only becan**«» it is a medical 
institution, but because it was started and had Wn maintained by 
private* efforts. Government fully apprec-iate the work that is being 
dkme by medical graduates who take a keen interest in this institution. 
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Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR RASU: Mere lip s>^pathy will not 
do. 


The Hofi*ble Mr. BiaOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Sir, it is not 
mere lip Hvmpathy, as my friend, Mr. Hasu, seems to think. This 
institution was started without any reference to Government and 
without any expectation of financial help Irom (Toveriiment ; hut when 
they found that the institution was doing useful work, they placed the 
palatial building of the Settlement Department at Bankura at the 
disposal of this institution ; and it is at present housed in that 
building. Moreover, the Sub-Assistant Surgemi in ( barge of the Police 
Hospital there has been allowed to lecture on medical jurisprudence 
in this institution. The students of this institution have been granted 
the privilege of having their medico-Ie^al training at the Police 
Hospital. So, it is not mere lip sympathy, as my e.stecmed friend, 
Mr. Basil, siM'ius to tfiink. I wish it were possible fur Government 
to come forward with some financial assistance and I am anxiously 
waiting for improvement in the finamial situation when it will be 
possilde for Goverumeiit to do so. Government maintain five medical 
schools in the five divisions of this pri>vince. That was tlie policy 
laid down by Government several ^ears ago — that there should 
be, at least, one im^dical school in each division. There is one at 
Burdwan, and Bankura is in the Burdwan division. Besides, there is 
the (himpbell Medical Schotd. As Mr. Saliana himself has pointed out, 
Government speml nearly Bs. d,(>b,0(Ml on these scIiooIn. The policy 
of Government is not to multiply medical sihmds, but to improve the 
standard of tin* existing ones. It money wvie available, they would 
gladly improve the medical school at ^Nfvmensingh and the one which 
was iweiitly ojiened at Jalpaiguri, but tor want of funds, they hax’e 
not betui able to discharge that iddigation. Mr. Sahana accused 
Government of discriminatory treatment. But charity begins at home 
as we all know; Government must do justice to their own institutions 
first, must discharge their own obligations first befckre they can take 
up the res|M»nsibility of others. The rejK»rt ut 1929-ftl shows that the 
Analomiial Department of this institution has U*en well eipiipped with 
a demonstration hall and museum. It has a well-organised Physio- 
logical Department which is e<|uip|>ed with ui>-to-date instruments. 
The teaching of medico-legal subjects is very satisfactory. From 192(i 
up to 19dt) the institution had a closing balance of Rs. 12,000 every 
year. So, 1 do not think that even so jealous a champion of thw 
institution as luy friend. Balm Satya Kinkar Sahana, can say that it is 
in need of financial assistance from Goveniment. Government had to 
give up the idea of opening meilical schtmls in Berharapore and Chinsura 
and had to refund large sums of money which was placed at their 
di»tu>sal by the Maharaja of Kasimbaxar and the Maharaja of Jjalgola. 
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TlMigr coaid not take adrantaga of thair maaificeoca beeaoae they could 
uoi find money for recurring expenditure. It is considered a waste of 
money to multiply medical schools as nearly 500 medical students who 
pass out from the existing medical schoids every year. Of these, only 
60 find suitable appointments. So, I do not think there is any need at 
present to add to tlie number of medical schools. What is really 
needed is to impixn’e the standard of teaching. I agree that this school 
is doing useful wi»rk and I am sure that when the fiuniicial condition of 
Government improves, it would come to its heli> as also to that of many 
other institutions. The\ granted wune capital exjienditure to the 
Calcutta Medical Institute, namely, Ks. o(l,t)t»t>, td which Us. 25dKK) 
was paid last year. Uupees S,(Mt,(MK) has been paid t<» the latiya 
Ayurhijuan Parisliad and Us. l,(Kt.0tMt is still due, h>r which provision 
has already been made in the budget. So, it cannot he said that 
Government is inditterent to the cause of private me<li(‘al schools. 
As I have eaid, I am anxiously waiting hir the day when tire Hnaucial 
situation will impi(»\c ami it will he my pleasant duty to come forward 
with stmie financial assistance to this .school, 1 hope on this assurauce, 
Mr. Sahaiia will kindly withdiavv his resolution. 


Babu SATYA KIMKAR BANANA: Though past e.vperien(e of 
broken promises and unfulfilled a.ssurance hu.s made u.s lautious yet---— 

Mr. PRESIDENT: An >ou going to witlidraw \our resolutiouP 
In that case, you mu.st do so uiK onditionally. 


Babu 8ATYA KINKAR BANANA: I take the assurance given by 
the Hon’hle Minister in the .spirit in whii li he has given it and I ask 
leave of the Ilon.^e to withdraw my residution. 

The motion of Hahn Sat>a Kinkur Sahuuu was then, by leave of the 
Council, withdrawn. 


Adjournment 

The Council was then adjourned till d p.m., on Wednesday, the 3rd 
August, 1932, at the Council House, Calcutta. 
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Proceedingt of the Bengal Legialative Council assembled under 
the provisions of the Government of India Act. 

The CorNciL met in the Chamber in the Council House, 

Calcutta, on Wednesday, the "Ird August, 1932, at 3 p.ni. 


Present: 

Mr. President (the Hon ’hie Haja Sir Manmatiia Nath Hay 
Chavdiicri, kt., of Santosh) in the (’hair, the four Hon’ble Members of 
the Executive Council, the three Hon’ble Ministers and 110 nominated 
and elected members. 


STARRED QUESTION 

(to which oral answer wai given). 

Prisoner Rsmsundar Singh. 

*11. Babu aiTENDRALAL BANNERilEE: (n) Will the Hon’ble 
Member in churge of the Political (dails) ])e|>artment be }>lea«e<l to 
state whether it is a tact that one Hamsundar Singh of (farheta (in 
the district of Midnapoie) wan tnui>»feiieil troni the Mulnajwre to 
the Hajshahi Jail on or about the 1st of May, 1932 ^ 

(h) Is it a fact that after his transfer to the Rajshahi Tail, the 
said Pumsundar Singh went on hunger-striked 

(c) Is it a fact that the cause of this hiingei -strike was that the 
prisoner had been denied th<* use of his mnht, kanfhi and puja things? 

((/) Will the Ilon’lde Member In* pleased to state whether there is 
any objection to the granting of Hindu prisoners reasonable facilities 
for the ohsenauee of their religious practices? 

(e) If the answer to (d) is in the negative, will the Hon’ble 
Menil)er Ih» pleastMi to state why the use of mala, tilak and kanlki was 
denied in this cased 

if) Is it a fact that Moslem prisoners are grante<l the privilege of 
wearing a sjieeial tyjw of jaupi/a so as to C( mply w ith the require- 
ments of their religious pnictice? 

MIPBER In ohirgtof POLITICAL (JAILB) DEPARTMENT (the 
NmPbM tir Pmatli OhUMltr Mitttr): {a) Yes. 

(h) and (r) Yes. 
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{d) No objection, unless a prisoner disobeys jail rules. 


1*1 


(r) The member is referred to the answer given to ^luestion 
(unstarred) No. 1 (o) and {b). 


(f) Yes. 


Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BA8U: Will the Hon'ble Member be 
pleased to state whether the use of his mahi^ kanthi and thinga 

was denied to this prisoner after he had disobeyed some jail rules 


The Hon'ble Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: Yes. 

Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Will the Hon'Me Member 
be pleased to state whether the prisoner was deprived the use of these 
articles as a nieasure of punishment? 


The Hon*bl6 Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: 1 have nothing 
further to add. 


Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Will the Hon'ble Member 
he pleased to state whether in the Jail ('otle there is a provision for 
stoppinjf prisoiuMs from these leligiotis observances? 


The Hon'ble Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: I ndei the Jail 
Code there is no general provision allowing the use of mala, etc., hut 
the matter is left to the discretion of the Inspector-tieneral of Prisons 
and the Superintendents of Jails. 

Mr. SHANTI SHEKHARESWAR RAY : What I want to us(‘ertailt 
fnun the Hon’hle Member is whether as a measure of punishment th» 
prisoner was deprived of his mala. 

Tbo Hon'bit Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: I have nothing 
further to add. I have already answered. 


Mr. SHANTI SHEKHARESWAR RAY: Will the Hon hie Member 
be pleased to state whether be approves of the action taken by th» 
Supeiintendent ? 


Tfio HoiPbli Sir PROVASH 

;;s^xpre«aion of opinion. 


CHUNDER MiTTiR: that in m 
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UNSTARRED QUESTK»«5 

(answer* to whkh were laid on llie taUe) 

Closing of civil courts of DinaJimr on account of certain Muhammadan 

festivals. 

10. Mauivi HA88AN ALI; (a) Will the Hon ble Member in 
charge of the Judicial DeiMirtment Ik? pleased to .state whether it is a 
fact that in nioMt piuts of the Diiuijpur di.strict and in the head- 
-quarter town, the last Idnzzohu festival took place on the 18th April, 
19?i2? 

(h) Im it a fact that the civil courts at the Dinajpur town remained 
closed on that account on the J7th April, 1932, only as a general holi- 
day but on the 18th April all civil courts in th(‘ town were open, 
<;uusing giiNit inconvenience to the Mussalman litigants and Mussnl- 
nian pleaders and public in general? 

(c) Is it n fact that when the Mu.ssalman pleaders w’ere actually 
enguge<l in the hhizzoha prayer, a very big suit was disiuisse<l for 
-default in the local SulK)rdiiiate Judge’s Court on the ISth April, 
1932, iwirties and their pleaders being Mussulman? 

((/) Is it n fact that the Mussalman public and Mussalman pleaders 
«ubmilt«Hl a j^etition to the District Judge, Dinajpur, on the 10th 
April, 1932, praying that the IHth April might also 1 h» declared as a 
holiday, as in aiconlance with the visibility of the moon at Dinajpur 
the Iduzzoha was to come ofl’ on the 18th April and m>t cm the 17th 
April, 1932? 

(e) Is it a fact that no answer was given by the District Judge to 
the said |K‘lition? 

(/) Is the Hon’ble Member aware that no holiday was grantetl on 
the I8th April to the Mussalman litigant ]mblic and their pleaders 
causing gi'Cttt inc(ui\enience and i>et‘uniary loss in some cases and also 
wounding their religitnis feelings? 

if/) Is it a Fact that local criminal courts and revenue j»ftices were 
icb>se<l on the IHth April? 

{h) Is the Hon’Ide Mcnnlier aware that the dates of the holidays for 
Mussalman festivals, espet'ially of the two Ida, are regulate<l act'ording 
io the visibility of the moon ? 

(i) Is the Hon'ble Member aware — 

(I) that in the civil courts of the Dinajpur district headquarter 
town no holiday was gnmteii to the Mussalman litigant 
public and Mussalman pleaders (holiday was granted only 
to Mussalman officers^ on the last Al'heri^ch4thar Shvmha 
day (29Ui June, 1932); 
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(2) that the Mussaiman {headers and litigant public petitioneil to 

the District Judge five days ago for a holiday on the 29th 
June, 1932, on account of Akhrri^chahur Shttmba but no 
reply even was given to the j^etitioners by the Distric t Judge 
at Dinujpur; 

(3) that the local criminal courts and revenue offices remained 

closed on the 29th June. 1932, on account of Akhen-chahi^r 
Sh M m ha f es t i va I ; a n d 

(4\ that the Mussalnmn public of Dinajpur were touc'hed and 
moved lor the refusals in granting holidays on im{Hirtuut 
festival days? 


(j) Will the Ilon’hle Member l>e pleased to state whether there is a 
High C’ourt rule that if the Ex(*cutive Officers dec lare any day a local 
holiday the civil courts are also to do the .same? 


MEMBER in charge of JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT (the Hon’ble 
Mr. R. N. ReM): Yes. 

{h) No. The civil courts at Dinajpur lemuinc'd closcul on the Kith 
ns well us the ITth April, 1932, on account of Iduzzoha, On the 18th 
Ajuil, 1932, they wert‘ o|>eii. 

(c) No. There was only one suit dismissed for default in the Sub- 
ordinate Judge’s (’cnirt at I)inaj|nir cm 18th April, 1932. One only 
out of the six pleaders for the plaiiitifi’ was a M’uhammadan and the 
rest of the pleaders and all the paiiies in the suit wc*re Hindus. 

(d) A fjotition was submittCHl by some Muhammadan pleaders. 

(c'l Orders were passed by the Additional Judge in charge, the 

District Judge being away from headejmirters. 

{/) The courts remained open on the 18th April. 

(/;) Yes. 

(/i) Government are aware that the visiliility of the mooi» is a 
factor in determining the date of th.» two /dx. (’ivil court holidays 
are fixed by the Hon’IJe High (’onrt. 

(1) (1) A’es; 29th June was not observed as a holiday in the civil 
court. 

(2) Some Muhummadun pleaders submitted a petition to the Dia- 
trict Judge who was then away from the headquarters. The petition 
was sent to him and he pas.sed orders on it. 

(3) Ye*. 

(4) No such information was receive<1 by Government. 

Ol^Tbo High Conrt have laid it down that the civil court shall 
ranain closed on such days ns are ohserveil as local holidays in the 
Executive office*. 
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M«yrvi iYEO MAJID BAK8H: With reference to answer (/) will 
the Hon 'hie Meiuher be pleased to state whether the courts remained 
open on the 18th of April accidentally or intentionally? 

Th« Hon’bla Mr. R. N. REID: Intentionally. 

Mauivi EYED MAJID BAK8H: Why on Iduzzoha day the courts 
were intentionally left open? 

Tha Hon'bla Mr. R. N. REID: 1 would ank t»ji notice. 

Khan Bahadur Maultri AZIZUL HAQUE: Will the Hon’blc Member 
be pleased to state whetlier in view of the tact that at 11 o’clewk when 
the courts were open, it was known that Id wa> js'‘oin^^ to be observed the 
courts took any steps for the convenience of the liti^’-ants and lawyers 
witli a view to allow them to observe the /J? 

The Hon’Ma Mr. R. N. REID: I wcmld ask foi notice. 


Procaas-sarversi Dacca civil courts. 

11. Mr. K. C. RAY CHOWDHURY: (o) Will the lloiri.lc Member 
in chaitfc of the -ludicial I)cj)artmcnl }>c pIc.i-tMl to state whether it is a 
fact that the proccss-ser\crs of the Dacca civil courts are often einjdnyed 
by the District Jud^^* to <lo his shoppinjr? 

{h) If th(‘ answer to (</) is in the affii niativt*, uliv is this vi(dation 
of the 01 dels iontained in the ludidal Depaitment ( iK ular X(»s. 71-93, 
dated the ‘.iTth May, 1931, bein^ jHMinitted? 

Tha Hon’bla Mr. R. N. REID: (o) No. 

(fi) Does not arise. 


Daooitiaa, ale., oommittad in Bangal. 

12. Babu HEM CHANDRA ROY CHOUDHURI: WiU the 

Hon’ble Meinher in ( harge of the Police Dejairtment be pleoaed to lay 
on the table a statement .showing^ for the years 1930, 1931 and up to 
June, 1932, the number of dacoities. buiglaries and thefts, respectively, 
committed in the difftuvnt districts of the province? 

MEMBER In ahtiit of POLICE DEPARTMENT (Ilia HoiPbla Mr. 
R. N. Rald)t A statement is laid on the table. The figures of caaav 
returned as true for 1932 are not available. 
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Stai^ment referred to in the reply to unstarred question No, 12, show* 
ing the number of dacoities, burglaries and thefts for the years 
1930, 1931 and up to June, 1932. 


Dtetjlct. 

l»arolty. 

BiirgUtr). 

Theft. 

IWO— 

Truf 

cmara. 

1981— 

Trur 

1932— 

Rr- 

ported 

cAnea 

up to 
Juue. 

1 

1930— 

True 

eiue*. 

1931— 

True 

eaae* 

1932— 
Re* 
jK>rtetl 
e»ar« 
up t»> 
June. 

1980— 

True 

eaae« 

rni— 

True 

raaea. 

1982- 

Re- 
pfwrted 
eAftM 
m» U« 
June. 

24-PRrgKOM 

81 

98 

67 

2,050 

2.031 

I.(t56 

1.432 

1,208 

689 

KAdU 

54 

106 

45 

1.079 

1,045 

428 

607 

Oil 

292 

MunliitUbAd 

32 

r.i 

32 

856 

854 

324 

476 

468 

2.68 

JtsAAore 

18 

32 

29 

1.879 

1,4.58 

826 

480 

486 

845 

ChtllDA 

85 

63 

66 

1.088 

1,247 

645 

636 

644 

292 

BturdwAn 

94 

104 

49 

851 

917 

m 

837 

798 

612 

Blrbhum 

37 

54 

30 

336 

293 

151 

345 

384 

210 

BAOkUTA 

22 

22 

21 

220 

232 

146 

245 

20.5 

150 

MldDApore 

143 

261 

163 

086 

888 

386 

832 

793 

877 

Hooghly 

45 

66 

49 

511 

502 

274 

477 

450 

248 

Howirnh 

33 

46 

35 

436 

364 

170 

1,127 

829 

889 

RAithAhi 

24 

64 

82 

791 

765 

304 

634 

47? 

249 

DlDAlimr 

fW) 

126 

62 

80S 

722 

356 

697 

728 

254 

jAlpAlguri 

20 

41 

24 

885 

362 

214 

304 

296 

167 

Rangpur 

H9 

152 

68 

2,093 

1,896 

1,087 

1,012 

1,(»26 

470 

Bttgra 

25 

hi 

29 

632 

550 

.310 

42.3 

.362 

217 

Pabna 

22 

43 

36 : 

1,343 

1,310 

903 

428 

469 

448 

HaIcU 

21 

54 

32 

368 

412 

174 

242 

299 

117 

DArjerling 

7 

10 

3 

1H3 

205 

95 

299 

807 

185 

l>a<T« 

OH 

160 

lOh 

2.499 j 

2.523 

1.382 

864 

936 

499 

MymefiAingU 

54 

117 

70 

2.836 

3.267 

1,755 

884 

880 

898 

TtpperA 

26 

44 

36 

1,688 

1,675 

1,268 

610 

680 

256 

BAkArgAnJ 

43 

66 

63 

2.329 

2,056 

1,224 

778 

659 

427 

Farldpur 

12 

83 

34 

973 

1.102 

719 

820 

880 

225 

KoAkbAU 

2 

1 

6 

430 

501 

434 

221 

212 

158 

ChtttAgong 

15 

44 

47 

565 

602 

317 

296 

297 

188 

ToUl 

1,103 

1,929 

14SM 

27,380 

27,674 

15,482 

15,806 

14,701 

8.007 


Rai Rahadur KftHAB CHANDRA BANERJI: With reference tu 
the statement referred to in the answer, will the Hon’ble Merol»er be 
pleased to state the number of cases dete<led in the district of Dacca? 

tha Haa?Ma Mr. R. R. RIlDl I would ask for notice. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
REtOLUTiONt. 

(on motten of gonorol public intoroct.) 

Future Bengal boumlarios. 

Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BAtU: I beg <0 move that this Council 
recommends to the Government to move the Government of India for the 
appointment of a (ommiKsion to readjust provincial boundaries in order 
to bring all Bengali-speaking people under one and the same provincial 
administration. 

Sir, I do not think that a long speech is required to commend this 
motion to the unanimous and enthusiastic acceptance of the House. Sir, 
it is not a new question at all. This has been on the tapis for a very long 
time indeed. Members of the House will remember that the principal 
cause of agitation over the partition ot Bengal was that it was siispe('ted 
that it was a move to try and emasculate the Bengali-.speaking popula- 
tion by dividing them. It will be in the recollection of the memlws 
who have followed the subject that in the Despatch of August, 1911, 
Lord Hardings, the then Governor-General, said in so many words that 
the Bengal i-speuking people ought to be reunited. That principle was 
accepted by the Secretary of State in his Despatch in reply to Ijord 
Hardinge’s Despatch. It will also he in the recollection of the House 
that His Most Gracious Majesty in the Imperial Durhar of 1911 
announced the undoing of the partition of Bengal. His Majesty was 
graciously pleased then to state that the redistribution of provincial 
boundaries would be taken up shortly. Sir, we have been waiting foP 
“shortly"’ since 1911 till t<wlay, 1932. 1 do not want to characterise 
this disobedience of His Majesty’s command. Then, Sir, we remember 
that in 1928, when the All-Parties Conference met under the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, they also, in their rejxirt, unanimously stated that the 
redistribution of provincial boundaries was nei'essary. AVell, that was 
a non-official \nn\y. In June, 1930, the Simon Commission also went 
into this matter; in the swtmd volume of their report they dealt with 
the matter. I shall not (ire the patience of this House by reading a 
considerable portion of the report, but I will just read two or three 
sentences. This is what they said; — 

“There is a eonsiderable body of opinion in India which calls for tome 
readjustment of boundaries and re<Hstribution of areas, and we entirely 
share the views of those who think that the present arrangement is not 
altogether satisfactory. The existing provincial boundaries in more 
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thiH one case embrace areas and peoples of no natural affinity, and 
sometimes separate those who might under a different scheme be morw 
naturally united/’ 

Then again later on they say : — 

*‘If those who speak the same language form a compac t and self<'on- 
tained area, so situated and endowed as to lie able to support its exist- 
ence as a separate province, there is no doubt that the use of a common 
speech is a strong and natural basis for pixivincial individuality,” 

liater on they say ; — 

“Most important of all, perhaps, for practical purposes, is the largest 
possible measure of general agreement on the changes proposed, Iwth on 
the side of the area that is gaining, and on the side of the area that is 
losing, territory’.” 

Sir, the next official pronouncement to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House is the despatch of the (Government of India on 
constitutional reforms; but before I do so I would point out that after 
discussing the cases of Orissa and Sind, the Simon Commission stated 
as follows: — 

“As long as the (lovernmeiit of India was entirely centraliited. and 
both the administration and the finance of any area were provided and 
directed from the (Vntre. the line taken by a provincial boundary 
was of less importu^c<^ Hut now* that the provinces have a real 
political existence of their own, the situation is changing, and if. 
as we hope, the time is coming when each province w*ill not only have its 
own provincial (Government and it^ own provincial resources, hut w‘ill 
form a unit in a federated whole, it is extremely important that the- 
adjustment of the provineial iKiundaries and the creatirm of pmper 
provincial areas should take place (jefore the new process has gone too 
far. Once the mould has set, any inabdistrilnition will he still more 
difficult to correct. We, therefore, propose, and we regard it as a matter 
of urgent importance, that the (Government ot India should set up a 
Boundaries Commission with a neutral Chairman w'bich would investi- 
gate the main cases in which provincial readjustment seems called for, 
and should endeavour to work out schemes with a view to seeing how far 
agreement is powiible.“ 

Sir, it is rather ^nter^sting to 6nd that after this expression of opinion 
from the Simon Commission, the Government of India in their Despatch 
on constitutional reforms of Septeml>er, 19.10, permitted themselveH to 
use this language after dealing with Ori.«sa and Sind : — 

“Other possible readjustments of provincial Iniundaries should, itt 
<mr view, stand over until opinion has more clearly expressed itself. It 
will be* for the new administrations themselves to take up such cases aa 
they arise/* 
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1 sttbiuit Sir, that it is very difficult to understand the logic, if any, 

the Government of India’s language when they framed these words. 
How, after the units of the federation have begun to work and have 
started working on their own financial and other adjustments, it would 
be possible for the new administrations to take up the r ase of the re- 
ndjiistment of boundaries is more than one could understand, and not 
4mly that, it is against the law as it stands. 

p.m. 

Under section 00 of the Government of India Act, the Governor- 
General in Council may, by notification, declare, apjmint or alter the 
IsiundarieH of any of the provinces into which British India is for the 
time being divided. It is not for the provincial Government or the 
provincial administration — these are the words the (fovernment of India 
used in their Despatch — to carve out the Iwunduries, furthermore it is 
not for the provincial administrations to try in the language of ^awab 
Musharruf Hosain to “rob each other.” This question was brought 
l>ef<»re the (^>uncil of State in February, lO.'tl. by a resolution pn)posed 
by a Behai* memWr to take up some distri(‘ts trom the United Provinces. 
In reply to that, the I/eader of the House, the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra 
Lai Mitter, speaking on behalf of Government, said: “Xow, Sir, what 
is the principle upon which the Government of India may take action? 
I shall refer the Hon’ble Member to the reiM»rt (»f the J(»int Select 
(Vmmittee of Parliament to con^ider the Government of India Bill. 
They reported as follows: ‘Ihey do not think that any change in the 
boundaries of a pixcvince should be made without due consideration of 
the views of the l^egislative (’ouncdls of the provinces’.’' After making 
that observation the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter goes on: “The 
Government of India attach great im|H>rtance to two conditions: First, 
there must l>e genuine and forvefiil public' opinion in favour of the par- 
ticular change, and, secondly, that expression of opinion must be in the 
local Legislative Council.” Sir. so far as genuine public opinion on 
this matter is rotu'erned, I submit it needs no demonstration, and I am 
asking the HoatetoHluy to give expre.ssion to the second condition which 
the Hon’lde Sir Brojendra lial Mitter, s|>eaking on liehalf of the Govern- 
ment of India, stated was ne<*e»sary to make the Government of India 
move in the matter. Sir, so far as the merits of the question are con- 
cerned, I do not think it is ne<*essary for me to lalxiur the point. As has 
been pointed out, times without numlier, the provinces, as they now 
stand, have not lieen delimited in a veiy reasonable manner, they are 
what I may call merely a fortuitous concourse — not of blind atoms, but 
of seeing and spanking human beings belonging to different nationalities. 
It has been admitted on all hands that one of the greatest and moet 
eog^tit elements for the unification of a people is their linguistic unity. 
I need not labour the point because it is admitted on all hands, and, Sir, 
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it In tbsalut^iy weli-known that langruagre an a rule forreaiion^e witli a 
apiidial variety of culture, of traditions and of literature. I hear 
aomeiDne saying that probably this principle may not apply in the case 
of people professing different religions. I do not think so, and with 
alt due respect to other people aho may hold that view, I say that so 
far as the Bengali-speaking people ai'e concerned, lie they Hindus, 
Muhammadans or Christians, they are united by one great bond of a 
common language, and that is a bond which no difference of religion 
can possibly o%w'onie. Speaking of the (Jovernment of India’s deci- 
sion, proposal rather, that this is a matter which might be taken up 
by the local administrations themselves after federation hud lM»guii to 
work, I may point out that apart from the Simon Commission He|w>rt, 
Sir William Barton, a retired Civilian of great i-epute who retin»d ai* 
Kesideut of Hyderabad, writing in the Contcinporftrff Hfvitw of 
February, 19dl. said that “homogeneous provinces must Iw* constituted 
an self-governing units,*’ and he added a quotation fn»m the Simon Com- 
mission Re|M)i*t, “once the mould has set, any mul-distribut mn will be 
still more ditiirult to <orre(t.” 


Sir, the next point that I wig'll to make is that according to the census 
of 1921, about 12 per cent, of the Bengali-spcnkiug i>eople are outside 
the admini*<tration of tl»e I’rovinee of Ibuigal. 'Pliat statement has only 
got to be made to demand the removal of the present iKmndaries, and to 
call for a redistrihutioii of the houndaries. that Feileration ia 

going to work in the near future and that we have lieen given one year’s 
life in exteiiNion in thi?' (’ouncil so that the new F<*»leration may eome 
into heing after a year, the (juestion of all (juestioiis is the financial 
question. We cried ourselves lioarse over the inequities id' the Mestou 
Hettlemeiit. Well, Sir, the Federal Finance Committee’s report d(M»s not 
attempt to put u- in funds any Indter than the Meston report did. 
Members of this House, at least some yf them, may he aware that at 
a Confereme at the Town Hall the other day all sections of the i>eople 
and all the principal associations of Bengal were united in their demand 
for a revision of the recommendations of the Fe<leral Finance Com- 
mittee. Well, Sir, 1 should say that if the pmvincial Imunduries of 
Bengal are readjusted, then the Bengali-speaking people of Manbhuin, 
portion of Singhhhum, portion of Punjea, portion of the Ronthal 
Parganas, a portion of Bhagalpur, Sylhet, Cachar and Ooalpara are 
brought in, and not Lahore, as in the opinion of my friend Mr. Abul 
Kasem 


iUwIvi AtUL KAtEMS But there are Bcengali-apeaking people in 
Ijabore. 


Mr*' MARiNDIIA KUMAH tAtUs My friend wante to be 
bnnofoiii, lie think* probably that the propoeal i* that wherever there 

9 
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m Bengdi-tpMking pfople, they should be brought into Bengali Thi 
may appeal to the intelligence of my friend, Mr. Abul Easem, but tha 
is not the yiew of the mover of the resolution, nor of any other sectio] 
of the House. Sir, as I was proceeding to suggest to the Council, th 
financial question is a question of great importance and if the coal-beai 
ing areas of Manbhum and Singhbhum are brought into Bengal, ther 
will be a great impetus given to solving the question of the financia 
difficulties of Bengal. (A voice; What about Bihar P) I am not eoi 
cemed with Bihar. Bihar has got its own Council, its own advocate 
Ui plead its cause; Bihar can look after itself. It is for us to make ou 
recommendation, and it will be for the Commission, which will be 
neutral Commission, to see that justice is done between province an^ 
province. The anxiety of my learned friend for the welfare of Biha 
reminds one of the anxiety of the step-mother for the child. Bihar ha 
got to look after itself, and it is not as if by a fatwa of this House, an 
by the advocacy of Mr. Abul Easem, that this question will l>e decided 
It will be decided by a Commission, appointe<] by the Government o 
India and I am quite sure that that Comniission, with a neutral Chaii 
man, will try to do justice between province and province. I am tryinj 
to show to such recalcitrant memWrs of this House as are still of opinio: 
that all Bengali-speaking people shoubl not W united, I am trying t 
show to them that there are advantages in favour of this resolution, 
am not speaking to a majority of this House who are absolutely awar 
that this is a good case. I do not tinderstand why there should be an 
difficulty created by Bengali-speaking j)eople. be they Hindus or Muham 
nadans, to a proposal of this description. It may be that the eyes o 
some Bengali-speaking people are turned towards countries other thai 
India, or to provinces other than Bengal, but they ought to remerabe 
that they have got to lie in Bengal and that they derive their whol 
nurture from Bengal. I shall not say that the majority of those peopl 
are descendants of Bengalis; they may repudiate that, hut for genera 
tions they have been nurtured in Bengal, in Bengali towns. It may b 
that they have tried to ape the mother tongue of other provinces, hu 
Bengali is their mother tongue and I do say that it is only right an 
proper that aU Bengali-speaking people should try and unite themselvei 
In Cachar, as is well known, 66 per cent, of the people speak Bengali 
and if you exclude the hill population, almost 99 per cent. In Sylhe 
there are 96 per cent, of {>eople who speak Bengali. I am talking o 
the census of 1921 bet'ause the figures of 1961 are not before me. L 
Goalpara 69 per cent, of the people talk Bengali ; about one-third of th 
population of Pumea, the Sonthal Parganag and Bhagalpnr speai 
Bengali. Bixty-six per cent, of the people of Manbhum speak Bengal 
and the entirl population of Pargana Dhaibhum in the district o 
Singhbhum speak Bengali, cent, per cent. Is there any reason on eartl 
why these men, women and children should be kept out of their mothe 
province and be denied the amenities that they are entitled to in Bengal' 
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m treated as parialis in other provincas; thair polkiold righta 
iai those proTinces are almost negligible. The domiciled Bengali in 
Bihar has got a very hard lot, and if self-determination be the order of 
the day, I do not know with what voice it can be said that these Bengali- 
speaking people should not be brought into one homogeneous entity. 
Sir, as I was saying regarding Manbhum and Singhbhum, their prin- 
cipal industry is the coal imlustry, which is the largest in India. On 
aoiMiunt ef this arbitral^ distribution of provinces the provincial 
boundary between Bengal and Bihar cuts into almost the midille of the 
coal area and the result is that the coal industry is under the administra- 
tion of two provinces. These provinces have different sets of rules and 
laws, and moreover, so far our share of the iiu‘ome-tax is concernwl, 
we lose a good deal of it on u<*count of this arbitrary division. 


8-30 p.m. 

I am afraid that what is weighing with one se< tion of the House is 
that the pniportion Wtwcen Hindus and Muhammudans may be dislurWd 
if there is a readjustment of iMUindaries. I shall say this at once to 
reassure them that so far as I <an calculate ( I am trying to calculate 
on the basis of Census figures of 1921), 1 do not find that even if the 
whole of the districts of Sylhet, Crn^har and Goalpara from Assam and 
other districts fiom Bihar came into Bengal the Hindus will be in a 
majority to begin with. So my learned friends may iwssess their souls 
in patience. 

Another thing that may be brought up against my proposal is that 
the proportion of the Muhammadan majority may be diHturlwd. I do 
acknowledge that that may he clisturbed but the proportion of the 
majority is not (bHl-given. Hirnlus at one time were cent, per cent, in 
Bengal. Muhammadans were in a minority 4() years ago but on w'count 
of their better propagation they are 54 per cent. now. I doubt not, if 
they go on at that rate they will he 15 per cent, more in a very few 
yearn. They need not be afraid of a temporary fall in the percentage of 
their majority because with their ratio of births, there is aWlutely no 
reason why the same proportion of majority will not be reached very 
soon. I submit there is no criticism to this proposal that I have so far 
seen outside this Council that i.s of any real substance and I hojw this 
resolution will be carried unanimously. 


Mautvi TAMIZUODIN KHAN: I am one of those unfortunate 
persons who do not agree with Mr. Basil and wlio will, therefore, eM*it 
the opprobrium of raising a controversy over a matter in which, attcord- 
ing tb him, there ought to be no difference of opinion at all. This 
resolution seeks to recommend that all Bengali-speaking people be 
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brooghC under the fiame provincial adminietmtion. The reason appa- 
rently in that people speaking the same language should be brought 
under the same administration. Nothing need be said against this prin- 
ciple in the abstract. But unfortunately the world is not always guided 
by abstrac t principles and there are certain abstract principles which 
are partic ularly difficult of application to concrete facts. Such is to my 
mind the principle that all persons speaking the same language should 
be under one and the same administration politically. In India, for 
example, Hindusthaui or Hindi or Urdu by whatever name we may c&ll 
that language is the most extensively spoken language. Now, if the 
al)Ove mentioned abstra<*t principle is to be applied to this case then all 
the people speaking lliiidiisthani should be brought under the same 
provincial administration. In that case the Unitetl Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bihar and the Ontrul Provinces administrations will have to be 
dismembered, and some of these in their entirety and others in part will 
have to be incorpoiuted together under a huge and perhaps unmanage- 
able provincial administration. But these Hindi-speaking people of these 
differtmt provinces have never advanced the claim tlcat they should be 
brought under the same provincial administration. If this princ-iple is 
to be applied to c ountries. outside India, Ircdaml slioulcl never have gone 
out of the British nclministnrtion, the British Isles, Canada, Austr*alia 
and South Africa slioulcl have been brought uncico- the same — should I 
way — provinciul admiuistraticm, the different constituting the 

Unit4Ml States of America should all have been amaljiamated into one 
provinciul administration. The world, houcner. is wise (‘iiougb not 
t4) think of u di'uslic ai»plication of the princ iple setting aside all jiraeiical 
considerations. 

So fur us allocation of bciiindaries on linguistic basis is conceined, of 
all the [iroviuces in Britisli India, Bengal is certainly tlie most fortunate. 
As far as jiracticable all the Beugali-sjieaking people are already under 
onc> and the same administration. Not so the Hindi-spc^aking, the 
Maruthi-spwikiiig, the (hijrati-speaking, the Tamil-speaking, theTelugu- 
Hpeaking or the Caimrese-speaking people. So u demand on behalf of 
Bengal for the Mablishment of Boundary Commissiou df>es not on the 
very facje of it sdMrm to be based on scdid foundations. 

Let us now examine the grounds stated by my esteemed friend for the 
totting up of suc h a CommiMion. He has stated that some districts like 
tlie Souibal Parganas, Manbhum, Singhbhum and Purnea in Bihar and 
some like Sylhet and Goalpara in Assam should properly come under 
Bengal. The majority of the people-inhabiting districts like the Sonthal 
Parganae, Manbhum and Singhbhum are ethnologically spealdng 
different from the people of Bengal. There are also geographical 
differeacee between these hilly tracts and the plains of Bengal. The 
language spoken by them is a mixture of Hindi and Bengali. The lan- 
guage of people living on the borders of provinces divided from others 
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OH linguistic basis almost always es^hibit such admixture of dialsets. 
For example, Uie people living on the Bihar borders of the districts of 
Miduapore, Birbhum, Bankura, Malda and Dinajpur also speak either 
Hindi or a mixture of Hindi and Bengali. Now Bihar can claim those 
traets equally logically if Bengal is to claim the other districts mentioned 
before. It is also to be taken into consideration that Bengali is a Ian* 
guage very much akin to Hindi uikd, therefore, the claims of both Bihar 
and Bengal to these Ivorder districts cannot but be equally strong. In 
fact, however carefully one may allocate iHuindaries it is impossible to 
give effect to the principle of distribution of boundaries on linguistic 
basis to its very letter. In every case there must be some tliscontents. 
Again, we cannot forget that if only Bengali-spettking people are to 
be huddled together under one administration we can on no gn)und retain 
Darjeeling, the Queen of Hill stations, Kurseong and Kali m pong and 
other hilly tracts inhabited by billmeii whose language is not Bengali. 


There is another aspect of the question. However much we the 
Bengalees of Bengal may dt^sire that all Bengali-speaking people or areas 
inhabited by Bengali-speaking people should be brought under the same 
provincial administration, the wishes of people whos<' destinies w’e are 
dabbling with must needs be consulted. Are these pwiple also etpially 
or at all eager or willing to be brought under (he provincial administrti- 
tion of Bengal? As fur as we know some at least of the districts contem- 
plated are not willing t<» come under the Bengal administration. We all 
know Bengalees outside Bengal are mostly holding very goml positions in 
the various provim es where they are living. We ccmsider the Bengu]e<M 
to be a specially gifted pe<3ple and in provimes outside Bengal they 
have given ample proof of their worth and are on (hi* average, on account 
of the favoiinildeness «d the circumstunceH under whii h they are placed, 
far better off than we Bengalees in Bengal. Naturally enough, tlierefore, 
they will not like tlie i(b*a of giving up these advantage** for the doubtful 
advantage of being ])Ia«ed under the same admiiiisfiatirtn with their 
other Bengali-speaking brelliren. 

The only valid ground on which my friend can ask for a commissioii 
ift sentiment which admittedly ploys a large |»art in the determination 
of human affairs. If only seutimeul is to be consulted I fiankly confess 
that as a Bengalee I feel exhilarated at the idea that all tlie pwiple who 
speak my language should W brought under the same provincial adniiuts* 
timtion. But as I have already shown the heart and the head are at 
variance so far as this ((uestion is concerned. The head is loath to concede 
what my heart desires. 

Onq apparently substantial ground can be advanced and has been 
advanced in favour of the view that all Bengali*speaking people should 
be brought under the same provinoiai administration. It is this that in 
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tl»t oate the rich mineral resouTce® of dietricts like that of Manbhniii 
will be ours and it has been asked how as Bengalees can we brush aside 
this prospect of material advantage to our own dear province P But 
should we not pause and ponder that there can be just another aspect of 
the question and that our sister province of Bihar may have a say in 
the matter. My friend, Mr. Basu wants to rob Peter to pay Paul but 
he forgets that Peter is wide awake. It is only in to-day’s paper we 
have noticed that a sharp protest has been raised at the special session 
of the Andhra Mahasabha held at Hezwada against the recommendation 
of the Orissa Boundary Committee, and a strong deputation of the 
Andhrns of Ganjam has arrived at Madras to represent to the members 
of the Madras Legislative Council, which is to consider the report, the 
Andhra side of the case. Now, can we imagine what we are willing 
to grab will easily given up by the Biharees? It is inevitable that 
the setting up of a Boundary Commission as proposed will raise very 
serious ciuarrels with Bihar or Assam and is it at all advisable that such 
interprovincial dissentions should be emurted at the present critical situa- 
tion in the country P What with the economic depression amounting 
to a veritable disaster and what with the political turmoil and tribulations 
that we are passing through it will be most inadvistible and inopportune 
to involve several sister provinces into a fratricidal, if I may use the 
word, war. Moreover, this talk about gain very ill befits our tongue at 
this hour. Time was when Bihar. Orissa and A.ssam with all their 
God-given resources were ours. 1 do not say it was improper, but we 
ehould reinemW, that it was as the result of our agitation that all thene 
rich tracts were taken away from us and tlie apimrent fruition of our 
labours made us blind at the time to the material loss for all time to 
come that the Bengali-speaking people sustained. When we talk of 
material resources wliat is Manbhum com|>ared to the whole of Bihar 
and Orissa, and Sylhet and Goalparti comfmred to the whole of Assam P 
We can never dream of recovering what we have once with our own 
hands, as it were, given away. Therefore this argument of material 
advantage does not now appeal to me. 

In conclusion I would like to say tliat division of a class of people 
speaking the same language into several provinces does in no way affect 
tijeir common brotherhood and homogenity. The Hindi-speaking people 
of Bihar, the Fnited Provinces, the Punjab and the Hindusihan Central 
Province never dream of coming under the same provincial administra* 
tion. That we are all under the same Central Administration like the 
different states constituting the United States of America should be a 
sufficient bond pf unity if that alone were the objective. 

The resolution under consideration apart from its intrinrio demerits 
is a most inopportune one as I have already stated and I hope my hon*ble 
friend will be well advised if he sees his way to withdraw the same. 
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m tahadur KESHAB CHANDRA BANBRill J Sir, I longmtulata 
Mr. Karendra Kumar Basu on his bringing for^^ard this refM)lution at this 
opportune moment. I em glad to find that the House has at last awakened 
to the necessity of considering the boundary problem in respect of Bengal, 
because I have always held the view which I would like to press here 
that unless Bengal can command her natural boundaries, she would func* 
tion hopelessly in any future scheme of constitution. ^Mlen the partition 
of Bengal was annulled in 1911 and the Bengal Presidency was reduced 
to the smallest in area of Governor’s provinces except Assam, though it 
has more inhabitants than any other province, it was absolutely an 
artificial creation. The cultural, linguistic, social or ethnologiml tradi- 
tions were shaped and only udmini.strative convenience was consulted. 
Asa result the districts having linguistic and 8o<‘ial affinities with Bengal 
were tacked on to foreign units giving rise to mal-adjustjnent. The 
Simon Commission referred to the anomalies involved by saying; 

India there are only a number of administrative area.s which have grown 
up almost haphazard as the result of t'onquest, suspension of former nder* 
or administrative convenience. No one of them has been deliberately 
formed with a vi'»w of its suitability as a self-governing unit within a 
federated wliole.” Now, when the constitution of the country is going 
to be sha])ed on federal l»a.si8, utmost prermution must be taken to preserve 
the integrity and compactness of its components on which the success of 
federal government depends. The di.stricts of irre<‘onciIable differences 
artificially unified by the thread of administration would remain a jmten- 
tial source of troubles militating against efficiency. Accordingly, to 
ensure the smre.ss of a federal constitution and the creation of a scientific 
unit, the natural boundaries of Bengal, such ns Manhhuin and Singh- 
bhum, Purnea aud Bhagalpur in the province of Bihar and Orissa, and 
Sylhet and Goalpnra in As.sam should be given back to her, thereby 
removing the unomulies which st«M>d in the way of the full development 
of the province. On the eve of the federation when the provinces are 
going to be autonomous units with their size, sha{>e and resourcea unalter- 
ably fixed, Bengal must not let go her fundamental right to be ret'one- 
tituted a linguistic uuit. Bengal being deprived of the l^ngalt- 
epeaking areas outside the presidency has suffered both politirally and 
financially — politirally, because the consciousness of a hoinogeneom 
whole has not pervaded among all the Bengali-speaking areas, and 
financially, because some of the richest mineral districts and tea plan- 
tations have been tacked on to the provinces of Bihar and Assam, 
mpectively. Bengal ha# been a deficit province and if the provinoa 
hod enjoyed the amalgamation of the Bengali -speaking mineral distiicta , 
in Bihar and tea plantations in Aseam, the wrongs of the Meston Award 
could not have made her low and prostrate. The following may he 
token as the Bengali-speaking areas outside Bengal, viz., Dhalbhem, 
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Manbhum, Pakur subdiviBion of Southal Pargaitas, Kisaenga&j 
gubdiviftion of Purnea district, a large part of Bhagalpur district and 
Ooalpara and Sylhet in Assam. 

Thus we find that the problem of boundaries is a vital problem with 
Bengal. It is not only a political problem but also problem of her 
resources. Bengal cannot afford to lose permanently her territory and 
her man power. It grieves us at the same time to learn when the 
(government have appointed commissions and committees for the forma- 
tion of iSindh and Orissa into separate provimes, they have not thought 
fit to appoint a Bengal Boundaries Commission. By appointing such 
a Ommission and reconstituting Bengal a linguistic unit, Government 
would only redeem the plexige given by Jjord Ifardinge, which was 
endorsed by His Majesty the King-Iimper(>r in his memorable Durbar 
speech of 1911. 

With these words I support the resolution. 


MUNINDRA DEB RAI MAHA8AI: Sir, the motion just moved 
by niy friend Mr. Xarendra Kumar Basu has my hearty support. We 
are on the threshold of great constitutional clmnges. autonomous Bengal 
looms large in the horizon and the fruition of the diwims of our great 
leaders are well within sight. The time has come when h imive for the 
readjustment of provincial boundaries has become essential in order to 
bring all Bengali-spwiking jieople under one and the same provincial 
administration, (’ommon language and custom and common civilisa- 
tion played an important part in the formation of a nation. This givea 
them a sens<* of unity and ilistiiution from others. With the creation 
of autonomous Bengal, the Bengalee nation will come into being. It 
is the cons<’iousiiess of political eonnectioii and unity which lift^i the 
nation ab(»ve tlie common level. If a wlude nation or the major fmrt 
of it belongs to one people, it is naturally pervaded by the commVm 
spirit, character, language and customs of the people. If it is composed 
of parts of different [leople such as is the case with the province of Bihar 
and Orissa — a iacn<i unnatural combination of Biharis, Oriyas and Ben- 
galees, etc. — the community of feelings and institutions are Ixiund to b© 
at variance. The Bengali -speaking pe<iple have been most unjustly 
se|mrate<] from Bengal, wdien the province of Bihar and Orissa waa 
created. This was rather arbitrarily done in the teeth of opposition of 
the Bengali-speaking people of the districts included therein. Their 
language, manners and customs and civilisation were different from that 
of the rest of the new pitivince, yet as a subjeit |>eop]e thley had ta 
, submit to the official Ukase. Now with the improvement in their status 
as partners of the British Uommou wealth, they are going to aoquiiw 
the right of self-determination. The Bengali-speaking people of Bengal 
and those outside the province in the adjacent districts now want to ba 
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unlM under one and the same proTineial eNlininistiratiQii. It ma 
un4oi|ibtedly a legitimate demand well worth careful and aympathetio 
cottdideration of the authorities ( oncerned, s|>e<‘iall.v on financial ground*. 
The mineral wealth (like (xxil) should he Bengal’s own ae it waa before tha 
creation of the new province. 


The Bengali-speaking diNtricts since attached to Bihar formed a 
negligible quantity in coinparisoii with the rest of the new pmvinceand 
their exclusion will not in the least affect the s<didarity of the Bihare«w 
but will be of immense advantage to the artificially isolated Bengali- 
speaking people — stranded us they are, among people wluv speak a 
different language and wimse manners and customs were not identical 
with them. They feel their isolation very keenly and now that an 
opportunity has presented itself, they want to utilise it to tlieir best 
ad\^ntage by returning t<t their own kith and kin to share in common 
with them their weal and woes and the latter are ready witli open 
arms to welcome them buck and strengthen their p<>sitioii as a nation 
in autonomous Bengal. The Simon (’ommission reroinmemhul re- 
adjustment of boundaries and 1 hope it should be basetl on common 
language, culture, coumum spirit, rustoms, manners and common civi- 
lizat’dn. These are the essentials for the tormation and solidarity of 
the nation — a dream rd the great leader who wrnte: “A Nation in tlie 
Making.” It may be urged that it mattered little to Bengal if Bengali- 
speaking people of some distrids lived apart under a different adminis- 
tration, siiy of Asnuih or Bihar. To this J should like to point out 
that when gieat and far-rwrelnng ctmstilutional changes are going to 
be effected and w\u'U thui epoch-making <lay will usher into existence^ 
it would be inhuman to ignore or forget their isolated l)rethien. In fact^ 
we eanmd afford to Icne a single Bengali-speaking individual living 
in the adjacent distrifts. in Singh)>lium, Dhulbhum, Sylhet and (ioul- 
para, be he a Hiiulu, Mussulman or a (^hristian fr<*m our fold, Ismnd a* 
we are with common ties — not mere physicul relati<mship. ^Ve have 
to rerkoii with the unity of a gretit tradition whi«di lay hehind u«. 
Those who live in continuous c<uitaet deveb»p and produce a special con- 
ception of what is admirable in character or valuable in life or the 
pla^'e which law and (yovernment shoubi have. Such conceptions are 
embodied in institutions supported by custom ami express<‘d in literature 
and other arts. A common memory and e common irhnil — these, more 
than a common blood, make a Nation — we may judge its nature and ita 
value as a jwwer in iioliti(5al development. 

I, therefore, commend the motion of ray friend Mr. Basu for th# 
acc^tance of the House and I hope that early ste[»s will l>e taken 
appoint a Commission to leadjust provincial bimndaries in order ta 
bring all Bengal i-st>ea king people under one and the saute provimttaL 
adminiitration. 
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JMm MTYA KINKAR SAHARA: Sir, I whole-heartedly support 
the resolution of my friend Mr. N. K. Basu which is Tory opportune 
and is expected to remove the grievances and consequent discontents of 
those Bengali-speaking districts and parts of districts which have been 
forcibly thrown out of Bengal into the Province of Bihar. Sir, I have 
spent the greater portion of my life in the border-lands of Bengal 
and Bihar and mixed freely with the people; and I know fully well 
how this administrative zulum, this monstrous offspring of Partition 
and lie-partition of Bengal, has been cutting deep into the hearts of 
the people. 

The mythologists of Greece creating centaurs by placing the heed 
of a man on the body of a horse were not more anomalous then those 
who placed the districts of ManblK>om, part of Singhbhoom, the 
eastern portion of the Sonthal Parganas, part of Bhagalpur and Purnea 
within the Province of Bihar. 

The traditions, associations, language, religious and social customs 
and rituals prevailing in Manbhoom, Singhbhoom and East Sonthal 
Parganas and the other places, all decidedly show that those parts are 
pure and simple Bengal. The language spoken there is Bengali : that 
part of the <'ountry has produce<l some famous Bengali writers in the 
past as well as in the present. Every student of Vaishnav literature 
knows that the poet Siugha Bhupati, known us <)ne of the best Vaishnav 
poets, was a king of Singhbhoom. Every student of ancient Bengali 
has been exploring the Jhuvtur Snugtt ol Manhhoom, whiclj even now 
are sung by the Bauri and Sonthal women dancing in m<M)nHght nights 
under the checkered shades of mohua trees in remote Jhalda and Tulin 
in the western part of Manbhooin. Tlie lihadn or HJuitu S^angii^ which 
forms a part of Bengali literature, was (iriginated in Manbhoom, the 
theme referring to a family tradition of the Hajas of Parhet or Pancha- 
kote, which is one of the olde.st families in the world — the present Raja 
being the 128th in dew'ent from the originator of the family. This 
Bhatu Sangit is still sung in the month of Bhadnt by young girls in 
Manbhoom Sadar subdiv sion of Ibinkura and the Asausol subdivision 
of Burdwan. Even a few years back the luist Sonthal Parganas pro- 
duceii Sbakhamm Ganesh Deoskar, a fiueut Bengali w'riter and the 
then Editor of Httitluuh of this city. 

4 p.m. 

Sir, the rites and rituals prevailing in those parts are purely Bengali. 
The innumerable Burga Pujas^ Kali Puja$, Kartic Pvja^t Jaga^hatri aud 
other |m;iM that are performed there are performed with the mantroi 
and under the directions of the very Tantmt that are followed in Bengal* 
The Sasthif Makhalt Manatha, Itu end other paja$ are the same there 
as in On the oocesicm of Satya Namgan Pufa the seme 

Bmmemari Kaiha as in Bengal is recited there. The Sahi^, Afioalev 
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S%b^^>Chaiurdu9i and other hratat performed by the womanhood there 
are the «me as in Bengal. The matrimonial alliances of the people 
thete are generally with the people of Bengal and ooneetiuently the 
ceremonies are identical with those of Bengal. 

Sir, we eke out from old Bengali literature that even in the 17th 
century South-West Bengal was divided into many Bhooms : The Malta 
Bhoom, the Samantha Bhcwm, the Tuiiga Bhoom, the Sikhar Bhoom, 
.the Dhabal Bhoom or Dhalbhoom, the Manbhoom, the Birbhoom are 
Home examples. Manbhoom and Sekhar Bhoom are intertwined in the 
proverb ^'Malley Rn Sekharey Pa,'" during the sanJhikuhau of the 
Durga Puja a divine sound is heard in Mallabhoom or Vishnupur and a 
divine footprint is evidenced on a gold plate besmeared with vermilion 
in Sekharbhoom or Pancbakote. Sir» names with the addition of 
Bhoom signify without the least doubt that the places are within Bengal. 
Most of the Bhooms are still within Bengal, but by an administrative 
freak Manbhoom, Sekharbhoom and Siiighbhoom have been placed 
within the Province of Bihar with disastrous ci>nse(juen(*es to the people. 

Sir, the people of those places are governed by the Ihynhhag or 
Bengal School, but they are soiuetimes forcibly made to acknowledge 
Mitaksluira, the school of Smritt, prevailing in Bihar. I'he court lan- 
guage in Maiibh(K)m was made Hindi but as the people do not speak 
or write Hindi the unfortunate Bengali language has still been allowed 
to linger tliere as the r ourt language. 

Sir, it will take hours if not days to represent all the difficulties 
experienced by the people. I touch only a few points. 

As I firmly believe that if the resolution of Mr. Basu be larried 
and given effect to, a great injustice will be rectified, I whole-heurtwlly 
supi>ort it with the.se few words. 

Rti Bahadur SATYENDRA KUMAR DAS: Sir, this is u measure 
which is long overdue. All Bengali-speaking petiple should come under 
one administration. This i.s our demand. It was the demand of the 
nation in the famous Partition Days. The Bengal Partition wa» 
annulled, some 20 years back, on the 12tb of DecemW, 1911, by Hi# 
Majesty the King himself in his famous Delhi Durbar. We all know 
that. Since then Biliar and Orissa became one province and Bengal 
became another. But in the redistribution of areas, a large portion in 
transferred to Assam and out of 100, at least 12 to 13 Bengalees are 
BOW forced to live outside the province of Bengal. Is this the annul- 
ment of Bengal Partition^ In eastern boundaries Assam rolsi Bengal 
of Sylhet and Car bar. Now, Sir, take the case of Sylhet. The total 
population of Sylhet is 25 lakhs, of which the Bengali-speaking peopt# 
are lakhs! Still Sylhet has no place in Bengal, And lor 
matrimoiiial relations Sylhet depends upon Bengal and l^ngal depends 
I^OB Sylhet. 
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In western boundaries Manbhum and Singrhbbum are Bengali- 
•peakinff districts and they have no place in Benj?al. 

Bengal’s capital and industry are utiliml in many places of Sonthal 
Parganas and llasaribagh. There is no reason why those districts 
should not come under our province. 

The Royal Proclamation is in our favour. The Simon Commission 
recommends our “regrouping on linguistic basis.” The Congress and 
the Nelini Report pray for it. Then, Sir, who and what stands in our 
way}* A good, and let me say, a very substantial portion of Bengal 
rich in mineral products has been wrongfully annexed to Bihar. I 
deliberately use the word “wrongfully” — and it was done against the 
protests of our bretliren living in these areas and speaking the same 
tongue with us. On fundamentals and principles if is as had as the 
Bengal Partition itself. AVith the Bengali-speaking area keeping out- 
side Bengal the aiiuulmeni of liengal Partiticm is not complete yet. 
It is only last yeiir that a c(>mmitte<* was formed to readjust the boundary 
of all the Oriya-speaking people under one administration. So, these 
ttriiticiul houndaries are neither just mu- unalterable. If the grievances 
of Oriya people uie to be re<lresst‘d, why should not the larger grievances 
of the ])remier province of India be reilresscd — on similar grounds? 
The agitation which i<dlowed Bengal Partition, Sir, was of Bengal’s 
cretition. Aiul it moved the whole nation. 

Bengal, Sir, is now admittedly a deficit province to the effect that 
we here cannot curry out any of our nation-building and constructive 
plans. We make speeches and go home, tbat s what we do. 

Jute is a monopoly product of Bengal, but tlie 4 A irores income out 
of it we are to sjicrifice to the India Government; let India live though 
it lanses the death of Bengal. 

AiuLaguiii, the portion of Bengal which is richest in mineral produc- 
tion — we must sacrifice to Bihar. And we shall drag on with a heavy 
deficit budget year in and vtMir out. What a shame and what a farce! 
Sir, I beg to support this resolution witli no light heart, to l>e sure, but 
with this end in view, that it is the tmly iim\sure at hand to save us from 
the present economic* disaster. There is no other way out of the present 
and future crisis. 


Mf. cl. N. GUPTA: 1 rise to support the motion which has been 
•0 ably ihovcnI by my friend, Mr. Basu. I congratulate him on baviiig* 
vindicated the honour, if I might say so, of the House by taking nfi 
this important question at a verj* opportune moment. He has clearly 
•hown why this is an opportune moment. We are now about to enter 
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a sdwime of constitution which will be much more rifrid and inelastic 
in lilt future than it is now, and it will be very much more difficult 
to illiws for any chaiijjea after we have once enter^ into the Federation 
He has supported his view hy readiiif^ out the views expressed by the 
Simon Commission on this very point and he has justly criticise<l the 
recommendations of the Government of India that the boundaries ques* 
tion should be taken up by provincial Governments and administrations 
after they have been formed into units of the Federation. That is an 
absolutely unmaintainable position. I think, Sir, the view which the 
different sections of the House will take on this important queHtion 
will be a great test of the insincerity in representing the best interests 
of this province. I will begin by making an appeal to the Treasury 
Benches. At this moment the most pressing question with whi<’lj the 
Government of Bengal and the great administrator who is at the hea<l 
of this province are engager! , is the questi<»n of securing tinuiu'ial 
stability of the province. This question of regaining our lost 
boundaries, I mean districts of thi.s province of Bengal, is intimately 
connected with this very problem. I am sorry the Finance Member 
is not here, for then he would have lanne me out that our share in the 
income-tax would be greatly increased if these districts, so rich in 
mineral products and cfnitaining Hourishiiig tea plantations, are rest<ned 
to us, not only f(»r what they will bring us now hut also for the pros- 
pective gain in financial resources that we anticipate, .\fter the pro- 
vinces are separated as different unif.s of the Fe<leration tliey will have 
different financial rules and different taxes. Firms winch are m>w at 
Calcutta will huv(‘ to he tran.sferr*d to those province.s when* Inisiness 
is actually being carried <ni. Therefore, as the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce has rightly drawn the attention of fhn eminent, 
this is a moment when the Government luu.st staiul hy us and see that 
our just rights are admitted and we get justice in this iinportunt 
matter. If they do not do so, I am afraid they will he neglecting a very 
important duty. To my friends of the European group J will also 
appeal to consider whether they will now alb)W any pre-conceived 
notions that they may have in this matter, to override the very substan- 
tial ('onsiderations regarding their own interests which are at stake 
in a decision on this question. As I have already said, hig (dlicos here 
who have business with firms in some parts of Bihar and in the tea 
districts of Assam will have all to Ik* sepnrate<l and they must Iw* ready 
to face that contingency. If they want to avoid it this is the time 
when they must rise as one man and suppfirt us in getting haik these 
districts which once lielouged to us and were only artificially separated 
from us at different dates, some only the other day. Sylhel once belonged 
to ua, the district of Manbhum alim, as well as all the districts men- 
tioned by Mr. Basu, all of them once lielonged to us and they have 
nil only' been artificially separated from us. We must not lose sight 
of this important fact. 
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To my Muhammadan friends I will say iiiat their decision on 
this question will serve as a crucial test. They may look back on 
their own ancestry as being quite different from that of the Hindus^ 
we will not quarrel with them for that. But whether they are equally 
alive to the interests of the province with the Hindus will be judged, not 
by their professions only but by their deeds. If they are, I have no doubt 
that they will not hesitate to fight for the restoration of the old 
districts which once belonged to Bengal, and which now want to come 
to us. Surely, they are not so lacking in foresight and statesmanship 
as to allow their apprehensions about their majority in the province 
being disturbed like this to override their appreciation of the obvious 
advantages to Bengal which the resolution seeks to secure. My friend, 
Maulvi Tamisuddin Khan, has argued that if language were made 
the test for fixing the boundaries of a province, or for the matter 
of different countries in the world, then the w'hole of America should 
belong to England and England should belong to America, and the 
whole of northern India should be one province. But he has con- 
veniently overlooked a very importiuit point in the issue. He has not 
paid attention to the fact that it is not only because these districts 
are inhabited by Bengali-speaking people that we want them, but 
it is because they w^ant to come to us and we want to go to them. 
North-Western India and the Punjab never made an appeal to the 
United Provinces to take them over nor, for instance, did the United 
States want England to come to them. 


4-16 p.iJi. 

Sir, I suppose we must be nil aware that as far us Sylhet is con- 
cerned the Assam Council passed a resolution twice to the effect 
that Sylhet wants to come back to us. 

Khan Bahadur MUHAMMAD ABDUL MOMIN: I do not think 
the Sylhetis want to come to Bengal. 

Mr. il. N. aUPTA: We ('unnut overlook the fact that a resolution 
was passed in the Assam Council. I do not want to infiiet a long 
speech nor to dilute on the grounds which should W taken into consi- 
deration in fixing the natural Iwuiidaries of provinces, but I would 
only point out the fact that when the Statutory Commission came out 
to India they were specifically asked to look into all vital issues con- 
nected with the administration of the provinces, and this is one of the 
important issues which their attention was drawn. They have said 
that this was a most vital question which must be examined before 
the provinces were formed as separate units of the proposed Federa- 
tion. They suggested that the Oovernment of India should set up a 
Boundary Commission. We claim that the Government of India ah<^d 
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Cilfy out the mandate of the Simon CommiMion and should not try to 
elMlve the issue by making an impossible suggestion. I would also 
ag^peal to the Government of Bengal to stand by us in this matter; for 
if they do not do so, their sincerity in looking after the best interests of 
the provinces, specially in regard to finance, will l»e seriously questioned 
by all right-thinking men. I am .sorry that my friend, Mr. Tamisud* 
din Khan, has opposed this res<dution. I do not think that what hao 
been said by Mr. Taniizuddin Khan will induce any meml»er of the 
House to vote against the motion which has Wn so opportunely brought 
before the House and I appeal to every section of the House to vote for 
the motion. 

[At 4-20 p.m. the Council was adjourned for prayer and it reassembled 
at 4-30 p.m.] 

Raja BHUPENDRA NARAYAN 8INHA Bahadur, of Nathlpur; 

Sir, after the very lucid and eloquent speech of Mr. Basu, there remaina 
very little for me to say on the subject nor does it re<|uire any speech 
to convince the members of the justice of the demand after what has 
been said by my friend, Mr. Guptu. I may point out, Sir, that the 
question has been raised since the repartition of Bengal, when HU 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor annulled the partition of Bengal 
in his proclamation at the Durbar and announced that the new pro- 
vinces would he readjusted in consultation with the Governor General 
and with the approval of the Secretary of State at an early date. But 
that “early date” has not come for the last 20 years. Probably owing 
to the Great War the matter was dropped. I heard from the late Sir 
Surendra Nath Bauer jeu and also from my father, who was in the 
Imperial Council at that time, that I^rd Hardinge, the then Governor 
General, assured them tliat redistribution would be done at an early 
date — not only had he assured them, but he had also recommended it 
in his Despatch to the Secretary of State. It had been said that peopU 
speaking the same language should lie brought together. From ray 
personal experience I know how Bengalees have Wn disintegrated and 
their speech has degenerated by l»eing put into the province of Bihar 
and Orissa. A few days ago I met an educates! gentleman of Manbhum 
and I was really surprised to find that he could not speak chaste 
Bengali, he spoke Bengali mixed with Urdu and Hindhusthani. This 
is how Bengalees have been degenerated by living in another province. 
Apart from the financial question, which Mr. Gupta explained to you, 
there is another point to which I would like to draw the attention of 
this House, rir,, that the area of the present province of Bengal is the 
smallest of all the major provinces in India. This was pciinted out to 
the Simon Commission. There has been another difficulty; in tho 
province of Bengal there are no healthy places where the people can go 
to recoup their health, and all these healthy places have been taken, 
out of B^gal and included in the province of Bihar and Orisaa. 
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I nhall conclude by quoting the following observations of the Simon 
CotumifiHion with which it closes its very short survey of the Presidency 
of Bengal. At page 02, Volume I, the Commission says: — 

“Malaria is endemic in many other parts of India besides Bengal, 
but probably nowhere else are its ravages oii such a widespread scale. It 
is hardly possible to over-estimate its effects in lowering the vitality of 
the population. “ 

Sir, this was the remark made by the Simon Commission, and, as I 
have said, there is not a single place in Bengal where our people can go 
for recouping their health. Sir, with these remarks I would appeal to 
my Euro[)ean friends to consider the matter not only from this point of 
view but also from the financial standpoint. With the.se few words I 
support the resolution of my friend, Mr. Basil. 

Mr. ANANDA MOHAN PdDDAR: Mr. IVr^iacitt, Sir. thr (ajit* 

of the readjustment of the |)“ovincial Imundaries cannot he more ably 
and lucidly put forward than it has been done hy the Simon Commission 
Iteport. “Ah long as the Croveniment of India wa.s entirely centralized 
and kith the administration and the finance of any urea were provided 
and directed from the centre,” wnte.s the Simon ('oinmission. “the line 
taken by a provincial Ixmndury was of less importance. But now that 
the provinces have a real pjditical existence r»f their own the situation 
is changing, and if, as we hope, the time is coming when ear h provin- 
cial (fovernment has its own provimdal resonnes, hut will form a unit 
in fwlerated whole, it is e-\tremely important that the adjustment of 
jirtiviucial houndarie.s ami the creation of proper provim ial area.s should 
take plaee before the new proeess has gone too far. Once tlie mould has 
set, any inal-<listrihiitinn will he .still more difficult to correct. We, 
therefore, propose, and we regani it a.s a matter of urgent importance, 
that the Goyerniuent of India should set up a Boundaries Commission 
with a neutral ('hairman, which would investigate the main c-ases in 
which provincial readjustment seems called for, and should endeavour 
to work out ftchemes with a view to seeing how far agreement is possible”. 

Sir, the force of the argument put forth alwve cannot lie brushed 
aside and the (lovernment of India realising the signifirunce did appoint 
Boundaries Commissions to readjust the kiundaries of Orissa and Sind, 

Sind is going to he constituted as a separate province on the persistent 
demand of one section of her population. In spite of very great difficul- 
ties standing on the way, the Government of India have conceded to the 
popular demand. They have also recognisetl the claims of the people 
of Orissa to bate a separate province of their own. The fundamental 
basis on which the boundaries of different provinces are settled ia. 
certainly the linguistic basis. The boundaries of Orissa and Sind have 
Imu adjusted on that basts. The case of Bengal is more importaBt 
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til^ Sind and Oriasa. In those eases separate prorinoes are fToing to 
ht ^created. There, two exist injr provinces are heiugr partitioned involv- 
ing heavy financial and other difficulties. 

The case of Bengal, Sir, is more simple and equitable. Before the 
partition of Bengal, all tlie Bengali-speaking tracts were included in 
the province. But though tlie partition of Bengal was annulled it was 
not annulled to its full extent. Several Bengali-speaking districts and 
subdivisions on the border were transferred frtmi the presidency and were 
utilised in the formation of the two new pnninces of Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa. This was a great injustire to Bengiil. It struc k at the root 
of her national .solidarity, resulted in the loss of her revenue and weak- 
ened her numerical strength. So it is in the fairness of things that the 
boundaries of Bengal should be readjusted at the earliest possible 
opportunity. It is not the creation of a new province n<»r the partition 
of the existing one but merely the reunion of all Bengali-speaking areas 
whic h were once under one and the same admini.stration. It is cmly the 
rectification of a palpable injustic e done tc» the Bengal i-spc‘nkiiig nation. 
In fairness to her the case of Bengal should have been takem up first of 
all even before Sind and Orissa. 

Sir, in tlie census figures we find that a large percentage of Bengali- 
speaking people inhabiting tlu* bordering districts, remain in exile from 
tbe presidency of Bengal to help the fcjnnation cif other ])rovin(’eH. 
The districts c»f Sylliet, ('acliar and (loalpara in AsNam, parts of 
Manbbutn, Singhbbiiiu and the Sonfhal J*arganas in Bihar and Orissa 
should thus l>e amalgamated with Bengal if a Boundaries (Committee 
be set up and an impartial iricjuiry be made to do justice* to her. Tbc*sc* 
tracts are rich in mineral resources and agricultural and industrial 
products; many prominent sons and daughters of Bengal have been 
born in these distrirts. It is a standing injustice to Bengal and will 
remain so for ever if the cpiestion is not taken up on the eve of the great 
constitutional changes for which we all rtre waiting, and in the 
language (»f the Simon IlejMcrt ; “Once the mould has set, any mal- 
distribution will be difficult to c'orrect.” Tbe mischief has already 
been done and the mould hu.s begun to set, and unless it is eorrecled at 
this opportune moment Bengal will rc*maiii discontented for ever and 
her claims for national .sedidarity and dc*velopmcnts denied. 

With these words I beg to supjiort the resolution so ably moved by 
my friend, Mr. N. K. Ba«u. 

4-45 p.m. 

BalNl KHETT6R MOHAN RAYl Sir, I heartily support the 
renolution moved by my friend, Mr. N. K. Basil. Before the federal 
xanstiti\tion i« granted, it is essential that the Inmndaries c»f the different 
provinces which will form different units of the federal Oovemment, 
should be ascertained and fixed. Sir, the claim for redistribution of 

10 
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bfiundaries of our provinces and the neighbouring provinces, ia not a 
new one and has not arisen out of the proposed grant of the federal 
constitution. Agitation for the inclusion of the outlying Bengali- 
speaking areas within the Presidency of Bengal ha.s been carried on 
ever since the annulment of the partition of Bengal and the formation 
of the new province of Bihar and f)ris.sa and reformation of Assam by 
the lb)yal Proclamation in 1911. People of Bengal hailed the reunioil 
of different [larts of Bengal with delight as a Royal l)oon, but at the 
same time protested against the exclusion of some Bengali-speaking 
arcus. 

As pointed out by the mover, Ilis Majesty the King-Emperor, in 
annulling the partition, also declared that the redistribution of the 
boundaries of the different provinces would in due course be determined 
by the (iovernor (ieneral in (>>uricil with the approval r)f the Secretary 
of State in C/Ouncil. The districts of Munbhuin arol Singhbhum and 
some other fwirts of Bengal were annexed to the new' province of Bihar 
and (frisHu without consulting the people concerned. Though the people 
of this ])revince and the inhalutuiits of Sylhet and Cacliar and Goalpara 
have been pressing for inchision of these areas in tlie Presidency of 
Bengal, the (b»veriiinent of India have turned a deaf ear to their repre- 
sentations. The Simon (’ommission felt the need for redistribution of 
the boundaries of the provinces and therefore recoinmende<l the uppcdnt- 
inent of a Boundaries (!)ommission to readjust their boundaries. The 
(iovernment of India readily (‘onceded to the clamour of some people for 
the appointment of a Commission in order to examine the claims of Sind 
for formation of a new' province though it is apparent t(» those who have 
studied the ({uestion that the constitution of Sind ifito a new’ province 
would be a failure finuu< ially, if not on any other grounds. Bengal lias 
a very much stronger claim for inclusion of these areas within the 
province on the grounds of language, geography, ethnology and finance. 
Another committee was appointed by the Government to inquire into 
the elaims of Grissa for inclusion of all t triya-speaking people in one 
province. It is a matter of great regret that the claims of Bengal for 
inclusion of the outlying Bengali-speaking areas in it, have been syste- 
uiutically ignorad, though the people of Bengal have been crying them- 
selves hoarse for it for more than 20 years. It is a pity that the just 
claims of Bengal have been brushed aside, while the doubtful clainu 
of Sind were inquired into by a committee. On the grounds of economy 
and finance these areas, which formerly fonued part and parcel of 
Bengal, should be re-attached to Bengal. The Meston Award has placed 
Bengal in a sad predicament and the administration of Bengal has been 
carried on for some years with difficulty with a deficit budget. The 
districts of Manbhum and Singhbhum which are rich in minerals are 
as much part of Bengal as Midnapore or any other district. There iaf 
yet time to rectify the mistake committed at the time of the annulment 
of the partition. There cannot be any objections to the re-annexing 
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^ the Bengali-speaking areas to Bengal » which were formerly 

|MirtB of Bengal. Objections, generally urged against the formation of 

new province on the grounds of weakening the idea of national unity, 
increasing the overhead charges of luhninistration and upsetting the 
balance of hnancinl equilil>rium !>etween the different parts of the country 
are absent in the present case, for this is a case of a mere amalgamation 
of tracts which used to form part of Bengal. Instead of disturbing the 
finance, it will rest<»re the finam e of Bengal to n steady condition. Since 
the Meston Awanl Bengal has been pu.s'^ing through a financial crisis 
which is likely to he furtlier aggravated by tlie recommendations of the 
Finance Coininittee. It is. theref<»re. all the more urgent that the ques- 
tion of restoring the Bengaii*speaking areas cun no longer he held in 
aWyance. There is another reason that the injustice ihme to the Bengali- 
speaking conniiunities should l»e rectified before (he new ('onstitution is 
granted, as it will he much easier now to have the rectification of 
hoiinduries before the new coii'ititntion is set up. Before the introduc- 
tuni of the federal constitution, it is essential to examine that the British 
provinces are suitable units ami that their l»onmlnries are suitably 
ascertained and fixed, lledistrihution of lioumlaries ••hoiild not he left 
for the future to the fe<lcnil Icgislatnte. The present time' is the most 
opportune one f(»r redistrilnition and adjustment of honndaries. T}u'» 
demand for rt'storation of those areas is most vital to the people concerned 
and should not he ignored. 

In cnn< lusion, 1 repeat again that while the eommitfees were appoint- 
ed to examine the claims {>f (tri’^sa and Sind, for constitution into new 
piovinces, Bengars grievances in regani to the redistribution of 
boundaries, which are of long standing, have remained unreilressed and 
her demamls in this respect, which are vital to her national life, have 
been systemuticully ignored. We demand that the Uoyul pleilges given 
by His Majesty the King-Kinperor should he fulfilled. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: For the lust two dnya 
Imth on the question of electorate as aKo on the question of the boundary 
dispute, 80 much appeal has \mm maile to the Simon (vommission Report 
that for the first time I am tempted to think that it is being realised that 
there is something in this document which is worth going into. Well, 
Iwsides that pf)int, I feel on a question like this we ought to very 
aeriously ponder a« to the consequences which might ensue if this resolu- 
tion is carried. I must at the outset say that I am a Bengalee, proud of 
ita language and literature, and nobody is more anxious than myself 
that all Bengali-speaking people, wherever they might be within a 
leasonable distance from the present territorial limits of Bengal, should 
come and join us in our weal and comfort and even in our distress. Bui, 
Sir, wlien I think also of the other consequences, I feel that this is not 
a matter which we can so lightly pass over because I feel that in spiU 
of what the financiers might discover as a remedy against the Meston 
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Settlement in readjusting’ our finances and bringing the equilibrium 
back, I am not convinced as to what the consequence might be. Sir, 
much has f»een said aliout the rich mineral resources of the Sonthal 
Parganus, Singhhliuin and Maiibhuin; much has been said of the indus> 
trial possilulities of districts like Sylhet, Cachar and other places, but 
provinces are provinces and as we are all component parts of the Govern- 
ment of India, whatever might be the mineral resources of a province 
like Bengal, or for (he matter of that any other provinces, all the 
incomes that are marie by the industrial operations are taken away not 
by the Government of Bengal or any provincial Government, but by the 
Government of India. (A voke: What about cess and income-tax?) 
I am afraid that my friend has anticipated me as to what my answer 
will be. As regards the cess, the benefit so far as the provincial coffers 
are concerfierl, will be nothing, for the same district boards which are 
now within the prr»viiices of Bihar and Assam will administer the fund. 
The i’esH does not benefit (iovernment at nil but goes to the district funds. 
Therefore, so far as the cess is concerned, whatever cess will come to us 
is no answer b) the point that 1 have rui.sed. 

Sir, so fur as Bengal is concerned, we live on litigation and drink, 
and 1 do not think there would be anybody in Bengal for the time being 
who would want more litigation and more liijUor shops in the areas which 
we are goitig to take over. I am (piite prepared to leave aside the com- 
munal (jucstion altogether, and 1 am prepared to aci-ept the contention 
of iiiy friend, Mr. N. K. Basu, that even in bringing in these districts 
within Bengal, the* eoinmunal balance might remain almost us it is. 
Whatever tliat might be, I do not (piestion this, and I ainjuepared to 
aeeejit his argument. But I ask him, is lie prepared to tell me that 
it will not be more administratively <*xpensive and less income for the 
Government of Bengal? After all my friend, Mr. Basu, will have to 
run the respimsibility of the Government sooner or later. I am, there- 
fore, fully conscious that so far as these districts are concerned, the 
overhead charges on administrative expenses for running these districts 
will be mu<’b more than the amount that we will get. The Permanent 
Settlement and even the laud revenue will not be sufficient to meet 
tbevse expenses. Therefore. 1 say that in these matters I am absolutely 
in the dark. I do not oppose the resolution but if Mr. Basu is prepared 
to move the restitution in a manner that would make the Government of 
Bengal first determine whether it would gain or lose in the least, then 
as a result of that inquiry, if it is found that we in Bengal will not 
suflfer financially, I am prepared to .support the resolution. I frankly 
submit that I do not look at that question from any other point of view 
but that of the present financial position of the Government of Bengal. 
Up till now no data has been produced before me, but if such data ii 
produced and is such that we come to a conclusion of a nature that will 
justify the transfer of these districts from one province to another, then 
1 am quite prepared to support the resolution. After all, there is also 
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ibother factor to be conHiMerwl, and that factor k wbat will be the effect 
ol thie transfer to the pnjvinces of Bihar and Assam? Certain parts of 
Oilisa are goin^ to he separated very soon, and if these districts are 
also taken away, will the (irovernmeiit of Bihar relinquish these districts 
as well? That is also a matter which has to he taken note of liefore we 
give our decision in a matter like this. I am. therefore, tempted to 
oj^pose the resolution, hut if he is prepared to change the language of it 
that the Government of Bengal should first find out whether it is worth 
while financially to take away any portion of these pn»viuces, I am 
prepared to support him. 

Mfi NARENDRA KUMAR BASUs Is it permissihlc at this time. 
Sir, to change a resolution in the way that the Khan Bahadur wants? 

Mr, PRESIDENT* If he produces a motion like that, I shall 
consider it. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: In any case, I would con- 
clude hy saying that wt>r<l> like ‘‘unjust treatment" do not appeal to me 
because 1 find that uc have been during the last 20 years almost in an 
otinosplicre of injustic**. AVith (’alcutla removed from the Presidency 
and its c(msci|uent possihilitics <A vouK: ('ahutta was not removed 
the capital ^\as icinovcd )— Calcutta ought to have been 
the Capital — whatever might he the {Opinion of that side of tin* House, 
there is a feeling that the Government of India is no longer run hy 
tliose who used to run it in the past, with the conse<juent financial dis- 
advantag«‘s from the Meston Setthuiient and of late the salt tax, I am 
tempted to say to the Go\ernn»ent of India, do me better justice than you 
have done in the past. 

Sir, I am (piite prepan‘d to meet the argument of my friend, Mr. N. 
K. Bavsu, on its merits. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: May I inquire nt this stage whether you are 
prepared to move an amendment on the lines suggested? 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: I am (|uite prepared to 
do so, I am w'riting it out just now*. 

Mr. B. CX CHATTERdEE: Sir, the disrussionK we have listened to 
have been rather disappointing. It shows that there is on this question 
1 cleavage between the Hindu and the Muhammadan meml>ers of this 
House. Although my friend Khan Bahadur Mauivi Axizul Haijue has 
made a superb 8pee<*b on the motion, I cannot help feeling that at the 
back of bis mind and of my Muhaininadan friends' minds, there is a 
strong fear that this redistribution may alter their present majority 
•omewhai aeriously. Of course, this shows, 8ir, the unw'isdom of tho 
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Hindus and the Muhammadans of Bengal in not arriTing at a 
permanent settlement as to how they should take part in the future 
administration of the tounirj'. 

5 p.m. 

If they coum only eome to such an agreement all these difficulties 
and all their fears would disappear, and no Hindu or Muhammadan 
would be in this perpetual state of nervousness. I would appeal to my 
Muhammadan triends to be patriotic. I submit we have a very good case, 
and the casri should be presented to the Government of India by the 
Government of Bengal, without fuHber loss of time. There is no doubt 
that feeling has been veiy ver>' strong on this question in Bengal; we 
find that not only Mr. Basu, hut a number of other members have also 
sent in resolutions on this identi(‘al question. Theie is one of mine also 
(No. 91); there is another of Mr. S. M. Bose, besides those of others. 
How can the Government oppose this prayer of ours that this matter 
should he invest igatedy Two facts are known beyond doubt: (h that 
the majority of the people of Sylliet aiv identical in (‘ulture, religious 
beliefs, language and so forth, with the Muhammadans of Bengal, and 
(2) that the majority of the people of Dhulhhum, Manhhum and the 
neighlM)uring districts are identical in cult me and language with the 
Bengali Hindus. I seriously usk the (h)vernment to take this much 
into account. How can Government refuse to bring these people within 
the borders of the provim e of Bengal, specially iis we find that from the 
King-Kmperor downwards all the responsil)!^ p.»ople have consistently 
held out assurari(>es to us that this matter would Ik* taken into <‘onsi(]era- 
tiofi^ Would it not he a breach of faith if the Hon’ble the Home 
Member got up and t(d«l us that (rovernment was putting its foot down 
upon the resolution that we are moving^ We are not asking for nothing 
drastic or rev(dutionaiy. All that we are asking for is that a commission 
of inquiry should he apjwiinted. If this ct inmission comes to the finding 
that the people of Sylhet will not <‘ome to Bengal or that the people of 
Dhalhhum aud Manhhum and otlier areas will not come to Bengal 
there will Iw nil end of it. At the present moment the downright 
fact remains that they are Bengalees, (hey aie of us, both the people 
of Sylhet and the paiple of (he o(her ait^as. If ever India is to 
crys(alli«e in(o a set of autonomous provinces, it seems to us very cruel 
that a portion of our people should be divon^ed away from us by the 
mere exenu’se of the superior forc*e on (he paii of the Central Govern- 
ment. That is not fair. 1 am appealing to the British members here 
to say how any of them would like if a part of Scotland were to be 
brought forcibly into England or if a part of England were taken 
away forcibly into Si'otland. I do not think any Scotchman or Engiisii- 
man would like it» or allow it. So it is only just and fair that the 
people who are ethnological ly and culturally alike should not be kept 
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imy from Bengal me^^ly on tbe grounds on which Government want 
55 leep them away. One ground that I have heard of is this. If we 
take away some districts fnuu Bihar, Bihar Government would say 
that they could not go on without those districts. That argument I 
have heard many times. At the same time I would remind the House 
that the people who live to the west of the province of Bihar are quite 
the same fixmi every ^wssihle |K>int of view as the Bihnives themselves. 
If Bihar would be in a parlous condition when Dluilbhum and Manblium 
came to Bengal, then Bihar might he extended to the southern bank 
of the Ganges. You may say this wjuires a lugger inquiry, hut a 
bigger in([uirv cannot !>♦» avoi«lcd on any rational ground. Bengal is 
demanding a commission of imiuiry, which is tbe subjc<‘t matter of this 
resolution. Surely if that inquiry necessitates ftirther inquiry as to 
the expansion of Bihar westward and np to the hank of the Gangi^s that 
should he undertaken. There is no douht that Orissa would have 
ahsorl>ed these ])arts of Bihar if tlie (frissa C(Uumission Imd found that 
the people of these parts were Oriya-speaking. On the other hand, they 
have found definitely that thes** people are Bengali-speaking and are 
really Bengalee^, How can then Oovernment m>w say that although 
they are Bengali-speakinir they shou]<l not come hack to Bengali If 
they were (b*iya*''peakinif they would have gone to Orissa, but because 
they are Betigali-speaking and are all Bengalees, Ijow can (lovern- 
ment say they must lemairi in Bihar. 


Well, I submit that what Bengalees say is that these people are 
Bengali-speaking, so give them to us. Mr. Haijue was very nen’ous 
when he said that the inclusion of tlieso districts would mean more 
expense t(» Bengal. I could not folhuv that poT’fion of Mr. Haqtie s 
argument. How can it work finam iaily against us^ The rec ommenda- 
tion of the Federal Financ e Committee is that we are going to get hack 
from the Oovernment of India a ronsiderahle part of the income-tax 
which is realized from Bengal. 1 do no* know whether Mr. Hucfue has 
looked into that portion of the recommendation of the Federal Finance 
Committee, The scheme that that committee lias proposed is this : 
at the present moment nil the income-tax realized from each province 
should, according to certain rules of calculation, go back to tbe pro- 
vinces with a proviso that a certain portion of it must go back to the 
Central Government by way of provincial contribution, but they recom- 
mend that these provincial contributions should cense as soon as |K>ssible. 
So the ultimate result of th?ir recommendation would be that the yield 
of the income-tax in all the provinces would accrue to those provinces. 
That being so, if we get back these distriHs which have been arbitrarily 
taken away from us it will considerably increase our income. I would, 
therefore, ask my Muhammadan friends to lo<»k at this question not 
altogether from a pan-Muhanimadan point of view, but from tha 
Bengalee point of view. Surely a Muhammadan of Bengal it as mueli 
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a Ikn/arulee as a Hindu is a Bengalee. If Ihey look at that from that 
point of view then they will find that if Sylhet comes back to Bengal 
it will mean an acquisition to their number. Most probably my Muham- 
madan friends are thinking that if this district is taken away from 
Assam then ihs ratio of the Muhammadan population in Assam would 
decr«*use and the Muhammadan voice there will not carry the same 
weight as it does now. 1 am asking them not to he swayed by a con- 
sideration of this nature, f^t the Muhammadans of Syihet speak for 
themselves first, in any event, before we trouble about the views of the 
Muhammadans of Assam. 

As fur as (lovernment are concerned I say that Government should 
not oppose the lesolutiofi hut on the other hand they should undertake 
to recommend to the Government of India that this commission of 
inipiiry wliich we are asking for should he appointed. Tliese are all 
my suhmissions before the Council. 

6-15 p.m. 

Mfi Ai Ki FAZL*UL HUQS Sir, it i.s somewhat unfortunate that 
fcdlowing close on the heels of a somewhat contioveisial lesolutiun 
which we disposed of yesterday, we have before us to-day a discussion on 
a ((Uestion which seems likely to divide th.* Council on communal lines. 
(( ries of “No. No.^ ) The speeches indicate that in spite of the pious 
uishes of my friexids to the right the apprcduMision to which 1 have 
referred is not altogether unfounded. Hut I can assure my friends 
to the light that we on this side cd the House eiitindv agiee with them 
with regard to the hnmd prim iple that has h^en laid down, namely, 
lliat every [lossihle attenifit should he made to liring together the 
Benguli-speaking people and laces living on th.‘ borders of the province 
of Bengal into one compact ad min ist rat ion of a Ifengalee province. 
But, Sir, a1 the same time I wish to lemind m.\ friends that many of 
the spt*eches have been based on so many surmises and conjectures as 
to put the resolution contained in the resolution out of the range of 
practical politics. If Sylhet ami Cachar from Assam and the Chota 
Nagpur Division from the piovince of Bihar and Orissa were to come 
to Bengal then a state of things might be t reated which might he 
the interest of the Bengali-speaking people of Bengal without at the 
aame time disbursing the population ratio of (he two communitieg in 
this province. Bnt I wish to remind my friends that so far as Sylhet 
and Cachar are concerned, whatever may have l>een the resolution in thn 
Assam Legislative Council, the people of Assam ns well as the people 
of these two districts have been putting forward emphatic protest against 
the transfer of the.se two districts out of Assam. Similarly, with refer- 
ence to the districts of the Chota Nagpur Division, the (Jovemmeiit of 
Bihar and Orissa have in no uncertain terms explained the utter itnpoe* 
•ibility of taking away slice after slice from the province in order to 
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mik'yBfy the sentiiijents either of the Ben^^li or of the Onya*»peaking 
lEliees. Now, Sir, if os a matter of practical politics it i» not possible 
to get Sylhet and Cachar or, for the matter of that, the districts of 
the Chota Nagpur Division into Bengal, the proposition that has been 
put forward by my friend, Mr. Ba«u, cannot W accepted as a measure 
of practical jHditics. Appeals have lieen made to us to consider (bat 
even if these transfers are made the little majority that we enjoy at 
the present moment woulil m»t be seriously distuilu‘d. 1 may assure 
my friends on the right that far as the Muhammadans are concerned 
they do not lay very much stress on the s<M*alle<l mujoiity of the pn>* 
portion in the population t>f the Muhamiumlan <*nmmunity. AVe aix* a 
majority on paper hut whenever we put forward any claim in order 
to have that majority reflected either in the legislature or in the 
services, we are always met with strenuous opposition. What does it 
matter to us whether this majority is 2 or d or 4 or o pur cent, if 
whenever we want to take some practical advantage cd the |M)sitiou that 
we (H'('iipy we are met with strenuous opposition fiom all sides and all 
sorts of arguments are advum-ed against the < laims that we put forward. 
Therefore it is not correct t(» say that we are perturbed at the prospect 
of our majiH'ity being adversely nffe< ted by tlie transfer of any district 
either from Assam or Bihar to Bengal. 

Sir, our objection lies on fiimer grounds. We all know that we arc 
at the fuesent moment on the eve of momentous clianges. If a recoin, 
mendation like this is accepted and the iMUiiidaries of the various pro- 
vinces ate disturbed, it seems to me very likely that the reforms that 
are in tlie making may have to ba postfaiiied in order to niljust the 
changes that will he necessitated on account of the jeiMljiistment of 
boundaries to suit tlie conditions of the leforms that are going to l>e 
enforced. S#*condly, if a pmfmsition like the cme ma<le by Khau 
Bahadur Azizul Ha(|ue, namely, that a roving (‘f>mmisHion should l>e 
appointed to find out whether there will he profit or loss in case the 
boundaries are ihanged, is aocepfed, I think the (luestion of cmistitu- 
tioiial reforms will have to he shelve<l for a veiy long time, Tljerelore 
w'hat 1 would suggest to my friends is simply this: that we are all 
aiULious that all Bengal i*sp.'a king people should be In ought within the 
adfninistration of Bengal, But let us set about getting i^rovincial 
Autonomy first and then it will Im* prwsible for us to consider cwdly 
tnd at leisure how we are to attain the object we have in view. If thia 
i« possible <ould we not have a division of Bengal into North Bengal 
and East Bengal: why not, if it be possible, could we have tha 
advanced section of the fieople in one part and the less advanced section 
of the people in another part and let (Calcutta remain as the (‘omtnoil 
capital for allJ* If that were poiisible the East Bengal (iovemment 
might consider whether it could have Hylbet and Cachar and West 
Bengal might consider wh^»ther Chota Nagpur Division could be broughi 
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witkiA her. But if we accept the reeolution of Mr. Beau or if we 
Aoc^t the motion that ia likely to be moved by Ehan Bahadur Axuul 
Haque at the present moment, it will mean disturbing the progframme 
we have in view. Let me remind the House that the resolution which 
Ehan Bahadur Aaizul Haque proposes to move 


Mft RRE8IDCNT: I think you need not go into that because that 
is not before the House. 


Mr. A. K. FAZL-UL HUQ: Once it is put, you will not permit 
me to speak again. It will not be an amendment at all : it will be a 
resolution. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: You had l)etter not refer to it; but, I may tell 
you that there is nothing to prevent you from speaking on that motion 
if it is actually brought forward. 

Mr. A. K. FAZL-UL HUQ: We may consider it on its merits and 
much as I sympathise with it we feel constrained to oppose it. 

Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: I have lived for over .20 
years outside Bengal, mostly in Dnssa, and it romes to me as a great 
surprise that a member of this Council calling himself a Bengalee 
has thought it tit to oppose the resolution moved by Mr. Basu. In 
Orissa eveiy Oriya, who takes any intelligent interest in politics, has 
been crying for the last 30 years for the (Teation of a separate province 
for the Oriya-speaking race. If the people whom we ore inclined to 
call backward are so insistent in their demand, it looks very awkward 
that any person calling himself a Bengalee should for a moment object 
to the suggestion that all Bengali-speaking people on the borders of the 
existing province should be brought under one administration. Sir, 
Maulvi Tamisuddin Khan has put before the House a rather rosy picture 
of the condition of the sons of Bengal who live outside Bengal. I cun 
tell him from personal experience that either he is wholly ignorant of 
the conditions of things in those places or he has put forward any aild 
every impossible argument to strengthen his case. Sir, you may 
of a Sir P. C. Chatterjee or a Sir P. C. Bannerjee here and there, but 
there are hundreds of Bengalees scattered all over the province of Bihar 
and Orissa who feel in their eveiyday life great hardships, and they 
feel to their bones that they are unwanted in that province. Sir, when 
this is the situation, it is for us, their brethren in Bengal, at any mte 
to try and bring as many of them as possible under the blessings of ona 
administration. Sir, 1 have been here lor the last two years bnt I ain 
not very sure whether my brethren in Bihar and Orissa would End It 
n blessing when they come under the administration of Bongal. If I 
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go back to that provinco like a bad eoia ibeti it chall be my 
to tbem that they should thiuk twice before earning to Bengal. 
Sir, in the province of Bihar and Orieea ia diferent 
what it is here. At any rate, the Hindu population there has the 
advantage of feeling that they are members of a province with a Hindu 
majority. If they come to Bengal, they will have to take all the con* 
seqaenoes of being under a Moslem majority. So, Sir, all precautions 
and all hesitation on the part of my Moslem friends should not be on 
their side alone; there should be more hesitation, more reason for 
caution on the part of the helpless Bengalees who are now outside 
Bengal. Personally, I am not inclined to think that their position will 
be better. But, Sir, whatever may be the disadvantages, they wdll at 
least have the satisfaction of feeling that they are under Bengal 
administration and we shall also have the feeling that we shall be able 
to do all that we can for them. Sir, there is one point. Though 1 
whole-heartedly lend my support to the resolution. (A voice: We 
cannot follow the hon'bla member’s argument.) 

6-30 p.m. 

A friend says that he cannot follow me. Well, Sir, that is my mis- 
fortune. But I have tried to make myself as much intelligible os I 
possibly could. However, be that as it niaj', there is one aspect of the 
question that I should like Mr. Basu to consider, and it is this: 
Whether it is an opportunnte time noa* for a commission of this sort. 
We have had too many commissions, and I think we may he spared 
another one just at the moment. Kven judging the matter from his 
point of view, viz., that of amalgamating the Beiigali-speaking peoples 
outside Bengal, with Bengal, I think the right time will be when the 
Beforms come into operation and not now, l>ecnuse, after all, the point 
will be decided not on our votes but on the votes of the localities con- 
cerned, and I think a’han the Reforms come into force and the fample 
of the different localities have l)een trained into exercising their votea 
properly, and when public opinion w’ill have been able to assert itself 
better, then and then only will come the time to judge what the decision 
in the matter should be; otherwise in the existing condition of things 
politicians will practically dominate their views and so I would ask my 
friend to withdraw this resolution — a resolution which, I believe, how- 
ever, every Bengalee ought to support. 

Ilaia BHUPiNDRA RARAYAN SIRHA of RoiMpiiri 

I move that the question be now put. 

Mfa.raEflDERT: I think it will not be an infringement of the 
ri^bl ol reawmable debate if I accept your motiott, but I must give tibo 
Bon'hle Ksmber of Oovemment a ehaace to speak on the resolutioii- 
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Tii« Mr* A* ll> AEflls Government feel bound to 

tbe reecdution on practical grounds. I can assure Mr. B. €. Obatterjee, 
bowever, that Government, in opposing this motion would not try to 
make out that the present provincial boundaries in India are by any 
means ideal boundaries (and tbis bag been admitted in tbe Simon €om« 
mission’s Heport) or that, at a proper time Government would be opposed 
to having any sort of Commission to see in what way those botindaries 
can be readjusted, so as to make them more consonant with the numeiv 
ous considerations which have been advanced to-day in support of the 
proposal that the boundaries should be readjusted. 

I think the course of the discussion to-day has shown very clearly 
the difficulties, and perhaps the dangers, which attend on attempts to 
readjust provincial boundaries. One speaker based his arguments 
mostly on the score of language. The linguistic basis, however, was sub- 
sequently demolished succ^essfully by other speakers, and it seems to me 
that at least a dozen (considerations niiist be called into play in this 
question, including linguistic, cultural, ethnological, administrative, 
gtH>gr 0 phical, and two other considerations, sentimental and communal ; 
the last two being perhaps not the least important. At the risk of 
boring the House again with the much-quoted Statutory Commissioirs 
Report I beg to refer to it once more, as I think it has not been quite 
fully quoted and not fairly quoted, perhaps. The first reference in this 
Report fu provincial boundaries is in paragraph 25, where they state 
that they consider that the present arrangement of the provinces is not 
an ideal one from the point of view of self-government. They recognise, 
however, the jlifficulties which would he encountered in any attempt at 
readjustment, and recommend that the position should he reviewed. 
Then they go on, in paragraph 38, to elalwrate those views, and I think, 
if anybody reads that paragraph carefully, he will recognise the 
very manifest disinclination on the part of the Commission to commit 
themselves ver>' far, and a very definite realisation of the dangers and 
difficulties involved in tampering with provincial boundaries or upsetting 
the 9Uitu4t qMo. We have had a bitter experience in Bengal of the 
dangers 4i^d disasters which attend partitions and re-distributions. 
Anyhow, their final recommendation was that a Boundaries Commission 
should he set up to investigate tbe main cases and should endeavour 
to work out w’hemes, but even when — I am quoting from paragraph 
38 — recommending the appointment of a Boundaries Commission they 
sounded a note of warning. In quoting that paragraph Mr. Basu has 
not mentioned what the Commission said about the shifting of landmarks 
being proverbially an operation which may bring down anything but 
blessings on the head of the reformer; it could be prudently under- 
taken only altex^ taking full account of the interests and even tbe pre- 
judices concerned. ^ 

There is one other point in tbe Simon Commission's Report wbicb m 
very opposite to tbis discussion, and that is to be found in pamgimfiii 
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|lrUeli has aot been referred to to^ay. That paragraph shove very 
rly the grounds upon which it was reooininended that boundaries 
Id be readjusted. If one reads that paragraph one realises that a 
doiiideration which weighed very heavily with the Commission was the 
desirability of reducing the average sise of (Governors' provinces, and 
they expressed the hope that whatever re-distribution might be decided 
upon, it would result in the reduction of the average site of Governors' 
provinces. And if one reads that paragraph further, the steps in the 
argument which led up to this conclusion are clear enough. They 
started by recommending enlarged electorates. From this follows the 
necessity of smaller and more numerous constituencies, involving, of 
course, an increase in the number of members of Council. They are then 
brought up against the possibility of gieatly enlarged Councils. 
Obviously enlarged Councils point to the desirability of Governors* 
provinces being reduced in sise. The logic of this is perfei'tly good 
and unassailable, but it points to this, that in recomnuunling this re-dis- 
trilmtion of provinces the Commission, perhai)s, twk rather a one-sided 
view’ of the situation and left out the other very cogent oud imjwrtant 
practical considerations and had an eye only on the question of fran- 
chise. On that pix)posnl the conclusions <»£ the Government of India are 
well known. They agreed that the cases of Orissa and Si ml should be 
immediately taken up, us they have l)een, and they recommended that 
other readjustments should stand over until opinion more clearly 
expressed itself, and left the new administrations to take up such ques- 
tions as they arose. The practical point then is this: If we are to take 
up the immediate re-distribution of provincial boundaries on a coinpre. 
heusive scale, then where are w’e going to he landed? It is a very big 
question indeed. It means that you throw- in a numl>er of important 
questions into the melting pot. It w-ould create further iKdilicul turmoil 
and jealousy. 


Further, a decision on this question must require time, and the 
question of time alone seems to me very important. I take it that 
nobody wants to delay the coming in of the new constitution more than 
it could be avoided, and surely the appointment of a Boundaries Com- 
mission w-ould delay the advent of that constitution. 

One more point I shall raise in this debate, and that is that, with the 
coming in of the new constitution it is surely desirable that those who 
are going to live under, and work, that constitution should approach it 
with a mind anxious to work it and work it in harmony with their 
lellow-citisens; but if you start the work with a controversy, vhioh 
vUl arise out of re-distribution of provinces, surely that will not help the 
working of the new constitution ! In this connection 1 think H is rather 
a pity that the hnancial question has been imported into the discuseion. 
lodging from Mr. Basu's speech one would gather that he had hie eyo 
oil th^ riches of Manbhum and other districts of Bihar; that be was 
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aniioiis to lay his hands on them so that he would enrich Bengal at the 
cost of Bihar and Orissa, and I wonder what the Bihari would say when 
he reads Mr. Basu’s and Mr. Gupta's speeches in his morning paper 
to-morrow. I rather think that he will register a strong determination 
that on no account should these districts come into Bengal, if he can 
possibly help. 

As I said before, Government are not defending the present pro- 
vincial distribution as an ideal one. But they do think that this is not 
the time to raise this question for the very practical reasons which, I 
hope, I have made clear to the Council. 


5-45 p.m. 

Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BA8U: Sir, I must, first of all, confess 
that 1 have listened to the speech of the Hon’ble the Home Member 
with a considerable amount of amazement. I did not really know that 
the language of my resolution, which 1 tried to put as clearly as possible 
in a foreign language, was really so bad 

Mr. E. C. ORMOND: Sir, is the meni)»er right in referring to 
English us a foreign language in this House? I think he should with- 
draw it. Sir, 1 certainly object to being called a foreigner in this 
House. 

Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BA8U: Sir, Mr. Ormond is not a 
foreigner but a brother at law. The English language is, however, 
foreign to me and that is all I mean. However, Sir, as I have said, I 
li.stened to the Hon'ble Mr. Reid’s speech with a considerable amount 
of amazement. I do not, and I cannot, possibly imagine that be 
intentionally misread the resolution. My resolution runs as follows: — 

“This Council recommends to the Government to move the Govern- 
ment of India for the appointment of a commission to readjust 
provincial bouttdarica in order to bring all Bengali-speaking people under 
one and the same provincial administration." 

I do not say in this motion that we recommend to the Government 
of Bengal to ask the Government of India to readjust the provincial 
boundaries straightaw'ay. I realise that there are difficulties in the way 
of carrying out all the suggestions that the various speakers have made 
in their speeches. Speaking for myself, Sir, I can quite see that a 
neutral commission will not grant all that I have asked for in my 
speech ; but I am certain that the Hon’ble Mr. Reid did not understand 
the implication of what he was saying when he said that I did not 
fairly quote the Simon Commission’s remarks. 1 tried to quote as fairly 
as I possibly could and I merely quoted the recommeadatimis of the 
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Coamiission. That Commift&ion, in their wiedom, certainly did 
|js^t out the difficulties in straightaway adjusting ihe boundaries, 
^^^at they said was that there was a good case for the appointment of a 
commission to go over the matter and that is all that I have asked for 
in my resolution. 

I do not, therefore, understand what amount of unfairness there was 
in my quotations. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ hie Mr. Reid also stated that if the comprehensive 
question of the redistribution of boundaries all over India were taken 
up at the present moment, tiie new constitution would he delayed. Thai 
is not my resolution, Sir. My resolution dues not ask for a roving 
commission to go over the vast continent of India and to try and re- 
adjust boundaries. All that my resolution wants is that a commission 
be appointed by the (Government of India to see whether they lould at 
this time accede to the expres.'<ed wishes of all the Bengali-speaking 
people in different parts of British India — 1 menu in the neighbouring 
provinces — to be re-uiiited in a new administration. We have already 
had two commissions — the Sind (’ommission and the Orissa Commission. 
They have not so far produced any violent turmoil, nor have they 
introduced innumerable new controversies, as the llon’ble Mr. Reid 
apprehends. 1 submit, Sir, that his reply to this suggestion is not at 
all a sound one. He seems to think that it is a pity that we inirmluce^l 
the question of finance into the matter. He Tvas also thinking of what 
the Biharee would think of my speech when he read it in the news- 
papers to-morrow morning. I may, however, inform the Hon’hlo 
Mr. Reid, if he does not know it already, (hat the vast majority of the 
other provinces of India have lived too long on Bengal. For a Member 
of the Government, Mr. Reid seems to be .singularly ignorant of the 
financial history of the Govemmenta in Iinlia. If he will read (bat 
history or take lessons from his right hand iieighlKuir, the Finance 
Member, he will know that Bengal has been supjllying the needs of all 
the provinces of India for a long time and that if Bengal gets hack 
a little bit of her own from Bihar and Orissa, and not filrfi a large 
amount from Bihar as he seems to think, the Biharee will have no 
cause of complaint. I do feel admiration for the Home Member for 
being so soRcitous about the feelings of the average Biharee to-morrow 
when he reads my speech. It is indeed a very good sign for the coming 
Federation, but I would ask the (Government Members to think a little 
more of us, Bengalees. I submit, Sir, that there is absolutely no cogent 
reason advancad by the Hon’ble Member for not accepting ibis proposal 
oi mine. 

1 now turn to the opposition of my friend, Mr. Tamisuddin Khan. 
Hie principal grievance seems to me— -I really do not know whether h# 
aenouily means it — that the readjustment of boundaries will do ao^ 
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good, because as he facetiously said, if the linguistic basis is a ground 
lor provincial readjustment, then the United States of America ought 
to be united with England. 1 do not know whether America is a 
neighbouring country of England. Moreover, so far as 1 know the 
United States of America are divided into 40 States who probably speidt 
the same language. And we are discussing the alteration of provincial 
boundaries and 1 do not understand his statement whether it was a mere 
facetious remark or has any sound reasoning in it. However, I could 
not follow him. 

Then he says that the wishes of the people ought to be taken infd 
account. I ((uite agree with him. Sir, 1 hold in my hand the minutes 
of a public meeting held in Sylliet in August last which show that a 
considerable portion of the people of Sylhet and Cachar do want a 
retransfer of tliese districts to Bengal — in fad I am told in this note— 
and 1 (‘an take it upon trust — that so far as Sylhet is concerned, there 
were two resolutions moved in the Assam Coiim il — one in July, 1924, 
and another in January, 1920, by which the transfer to Bengal was 
recommended. A similar resolution was also adopted in the Bengal 
Council in 1920. Sir, we have been told that we are trying to grab as 
much as possible of tin* riches of Manbhum and Singlibhuin. Are the 
Members of the (lovernineiit of Bengal so ignorant of tbe re(*oinmenda« 
tious of the Federal Finance Committee as not to know that what that 
Committee Ims suggested is that a portion of the income-tax derived 
from eacli province togetfier with the entire sur-lax is to be allotted to 
each new j)rovim‘e. If tbe collieries of which the head offices are in 
Calcutta are to he included in Bengal and if our representation to have 
also the entire jute lax allotted to Bengal is grunted, Bengal will he a 
very prosperous province. 

Then, Sir, the Hon’ble Mr. Reid Cjuoted some extracts from tbe 
report of the Simon Clummis.sion about having smaller provinces. I do 
not know if he is aware that Bengal is at the present moment tbo 
amallest of all the Governor’s provinces ; Bengal is n(»t only the smallest 
of the major pwwmces hut also the pciorcst. I think, therefore, that it 
is the duty of every member of tiii.s House, whether official or non- 
official, to try and induce the Government of India to look into the 
matter and see whether they could make Ib'ngal self-contained and able 
to stand on her own legs. I do not think it is any use saying that by 
passing this resolution we shall be at once robbing Bihar, robbing 
United Provinces, robbing the Punjab, or, for tbe matter of 
robbing Russia. What we are trying to do by this resolution is ^ 
ask the GovemlCkient of India to appoint a neutral commission to look 
into tbe matter and to try and see if the provincial boundaries codkl 
not be readjusted on a linguistic basis. W'^ith these obs^vations 1 
•commend the resolution to the acc^tance of the House. 
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Plten wiiii tiie loUowing result 



a«lMr|i, «r. r. 

■■ssrji, Hal ■sSMtir Kttlisfe Oluuitfra. 
■■murjt, MNi Jlttfiirslsi. 

•SM, M« Nstli. 

Mr. Martntfra KiHMr. 

•Sis. Mr. t. M. 

Mr. ■. e. 

•Us a SSar i , SaSa Kiiliari Makaa. 

Oai| Mai laJiaSar Kaaiial KaaMr. 

•as, Uai t a k a Si y tatyaaira Kaaiar. 

•an, nai aalMaar Or. HariSkaa. 

•kai^ Or. Aaialya Rataa. 

Ouka, OSka Srafaila Kuaiar. 

Oaka, Mr. a. N. 

Oaata, Mr. 4, N. 

Law, Mr. ianaara Natk. 

Main, Mr. a. 

Minra. iaka Aarat CkaaSra. 

Mashirlai, Mr. tyaaiaitrasas. 
Mafckapa S kaya, Rai sakis tarat Ckaaira. 
Mat. Osku tak tai. 


AYtU. 

uaaSy, Makara|a iHs Okaaira, si Maslai- 
kanr, 

Sstiar, Mr. Aaaata Mskaa. 

Ral Makaial, Maaiaira Osk. 

Ray. oaka Kksttsr Mskaa. 

Ray, OkiiMkary, Mr. K. 0 . 

Raat, oaka Nsssat. 

Ray, aaka Hari ka a ia . 

Ray, Oaka Jiisatra Natk. 

Ray, taka Satysatra Natk. 

Ray, Mr. tailaiwar ttatk. 

Ray, Mr. tarat Kaiaar. 

Ray OkaatkaH, oaka Naai Okaatra. 
•akaaa, oaka tatya Kiakar. 

•aa, Rai takik Akikay KaaMr. 
tan Oama, Or. Naiaik Okaatra. 
iikfk, triiat Taj Oakaiar. 

•iaka« Raja takatar ■kupiatra Harayaa, 
af Naskisar. 

•traar, Or. Sir Ntirataa. 

Wartmrtk, Mr. W. 0 . 


NOtA. 


Afiaf, Naaaktaia Kkwaja Makaaaaai, 
Kkaa Oakaiar. 

Armstraat. Mr. W. L. 

AaMin. Mr. 4 . M. 

•akik, Maaivi tkaik Rakim. 

•al. Oaka Lalit Kamar. 

•asir Uiiia, Kkan takik Maaivi 
Makaaiaiai. 

••rkaiyra, Mr. N. 

Olaaiy, Mr. I. N. 

•am, Mr. N. H. 

Okaaikari, Kkaa oakaiar Maaivi All. 

ekaaikary, Maaivi Naral Aksar. 
Okawikary, Haji oaii Akaiai. 

Ck aaMkary, Maaivi Akial Okaiii. 
Oa p pi at tr, Majar O aaarat w. V. 

Osspir, Mr. 0 . 0 . 

laaafji, Maaivi Mar Rakaiaa Kkaa. 
rarskai, tka Naa*kla Naawk K. C. M., 
Kkaa oakaiar. 

Papsai, KM. I.. R. 

•aaeati, Ral oakaiar tasii Kaaiar. 
OkiMitvi, MM Naa*kla Atkaij tir Akisi. 

karita. 

iUakriai, Mr. 0 . M. 
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Natsaia, Maatvi Lataftt. 

Ksaaai, Maaivi Akal. 

Karr, Mr. W. 4 . 

Kkaa, Maaivi AaiiiMit.lafaaa. 

Kkaa, Kkaa Oakaiar Maatvi Maaitaai All. 
Kkaa, Maatvi Taaiiiaiiia. 

Kkaa, Mr. Raiaar Rakiaaa. 
usiaa, Mr. 0 . W. 

Mittfr, tki Nsa^t tir krsvaMi Okuaisr. 
Msaiia, Kkaa Oakaiar Makaaiaiai Akial. * 
Maliisk, Mr. Makaaia Oskary. 

Nasiiaaiila, ikv Haa’kit Mr. Kkaraja. 

Nartaa, Mr. H. 0 . 

On a a ai, Mr. I. 0 . 
kkllpat, Mr. N. 6 . Y. 

Rakaiaa, Maatvi Asisar. 

Rakaiaa, Mr. A. r. 

Raktaaa, Mr. A, y, M. Akiar. 

Ray, oaka Aaialyaikaii. 

Rtii, tks Naalis Mr. R. M. 

Rais, Mr. 4 . 

Ray, tki NsM*klt Mr. Olisy Ofossi 
tartar, Rai takik Rs|Mti Mskaa. 

•mi, Mr. 0 . R. 

tkak, Maaivi Akial Haaii. 

•tapMtaa, Mr. N. f. 

Tkaaiiy, Mr. M. 0 . 

TkanosaR, Mr. W. N. 

T i Mii k i, Mr. N. 0 . V. 

TMyoiRk Ok. N. 4 . 
mrnimmt, Mr. M. •. 
tos aiks ai , tks MskMs Mr. 4 . A. 


Atm being 41 oiid tlie Hoot 00, tli# molMMt wot loti. 
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Rivtr Tllaih. 


lilHl KHiTTCR MOHAN RAYs 1 beg to move that this Coimcil 
recommends to the Government that early steps be taken to dredge the % 
silted up parts of the river Titash which passes by Akhaura in thana 
Easba, Nabinagar in thana Nabinagar and Machimpur in thana 
Daudkandi in the district of Tippera, thereby making the river navigabia 
throughout the year. 

In moving this resolution, I beg to draw the attention of the 
Government to the moribund condition of the river Titash in the district 
of Tippera, which is the longest river in that district. This river which 
rises from the big river Meghna in the police-station Xasittiagar in the 
north runs through the areas within police-stations Kasha, Nabinagar, 
Bancharampur, Houma and Daudkandi with its various tributaries and 
meets the river Goomti near the big bazars Gouripore and Lalpore in 
thana Daudkandi. It is an important river in the western part of the 
district w hich w^aters large tracts of agricultural lands, and serves as a 
means of important communication in the district. This river, which 
is a tidal one, was until lately navigable throughout the year and 
important jute and other trade centres, such us Akhaura, Ramchaddra- 
pur, Nabinagar and Machimpur, have (|uickly sprung up one after the 
other during the last f*l(l years on (he hanks of the river. It not only 
serves as a means of communication hut waters and Hushes extensive 
tracts of land through wiiich it passes and drains off surplus rain water 
through its channel. The tracts through which the river passes are 
most fertile lands in the district, which prodm^e jute, paddy and other 
important agricultural products. Some 20 years back, when the river 
was in good condition and the flow' of water in the river was 
unobstructed, malaria, kala-azar and other fell diseases were unknown 
in the localities through which it passes. But I regret to say that the 
river Titash is at present in a moribund condition ; the bed of the river 
has been miiielniid some bars have lH*en formed at Akhaura, Nabinagar, 
Ramchandrapur, Mac-himpur and I^alpore w hich obstruct natural courae 
of the river and cause ohsirndes to the navigation throughout the year. 
Deterioration of the river has begun some 20 or 25 years hack, due to 
the deposits of sand and silt carried offf by some three hill stieaiui 
which rise in the Tippera hills and fall into the river. This river 1mI|I 
been in existence for centuries with the hill streams as tribu tarki| 
which did not, until recently, cause any mischief to the I 

jpeterioraiioii tjl this important river in the district causes abnomial and ^ 
unusual floods in May and dune damaging the crops the large apeaa 
through which the river runs. Malaria and kala-aiar, almost uuhnowa 
in the district, have made their appearance carrying of a large nitailMnr 
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|^|>eo|>k> every year. The agnVolturai landa^ which were conaidered 
fertile lands in the district, have deteriorated and have been 
^|nhdiially yielding diminished crops. The internal trade of the district 
u almost carried on in boats, and owing to the silting of the bed of the 
river in some places, which obstructs frt*e navigation, the trade of the 
di^rict is declining, and important markets and liaaars which hecame 
prosperous, are losing their importance as such. 

Unless some steps are taken to arrest the progress of the deteriora- 
tion, the river will at no distant date die and will W a mena<'e to the 
health of the people of the district. T know the (Government will plead 
inability to take up the work of the improvement of the river owing to 
financial stringency, but, surely, there is no difficulty in investigating 
the causes of this deterioration and devise remedial measures for 
improvement of the river, and, if {mssible, to give immediate relief by 
dredging up some bars formed in the river, at moderate (Mwt. In th« 
meantime a project may be framed and kept ready for comprehensive 
improvement, i*o tliat this work may be taken up as soon as the country 
is restored to its normal ectinomic condition. 

I urge that unless something is done t<» preserve the river from being 
entirely dead, it will be lost for ever to the people, wliich will spell 
disaster to the inhabitants. 

With these words, I move this resolution. 

Mr. ANANDA MOHAN PODDAR: Mr. President. Sir, 1 fi^l it 
my duty to support the resolution moved by my esteemed friend 
Mr. Khetter Mohan Kay, with all the earnestness I can commaiul. The 
inhabitants of Eastern Riuigal are well aware of the treacherous nature 
of her big and small rivers. Some of them by their erosion are devour- 
ing large pie<‘es of land of considerable historical and political 
importance, while the others being silted up are ruining the agriculture, 
commerce and industry of the neighbouring villages as also the health 
of the people. 

Sir, the Titash, which is the subject matter of this resolution, is a 
branch of the great Meghna flowing between the districts of Dacca and 
Tippera. The Meghna is heavily charged wi^h silt and in its course 
the silt is deposited on the banks, river bed and adjoining channels. 
And in this way the Titash has met with her present fate and is being 
Irtadually dried and silted up. The river, though small, is to a great 
, (gEtent responsible for the irrigation of this part of the district whieb 

mainly an agricultural tract. Jute and paddy are its chief 
the raising of which entirely depends on the sufficient flow of the rir# 
waters l^en a river becomes devoid of its current, the neighbouritig 
villages are infected with malaria miii other fell diseases. The tivar 
idao sufl^bes drinking water to its neighbouring pppulatmii. 1bi 
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Eautern Bengal, the merchandise ia carried by its water 

routes. These routes being gradually closed up, the trade and commerce 
of the country are seriously affected. 

So it is in the interest of sanitation, commerce and trade and agricul- 
ture that the river should be dredged. Though not directly within 
the scope of this resolution, I cannot resist the temptation of mentioning 
in this conneidioii the miserahle condition of a sister river, the 
Brahmaputra, another hranch of the Meghua, passing through the 
Narayanganj subdivision. At one time it also was in a flourishing 
condition with a vigorous flow of pure water. The villages surrounding 
and lining its (‘ourse were then prosperous. Now, as the river is dying 
out and aliiKwt dead, the condition of the people have materially changed 
tfir the worse. It is a sacred river of the Hindus and thousands of 
pilgrims flock at Nangallmnd, a village on its hank, on the Asohastnmi 
day. The condition of the river is at present so miserable that those 
who come to take a hath on the auspicious day have to dip their head 
in the knee-deep mud. 

Sir, the dredging of these rivers will surely improve the health and 
agriculture of the neighbourhood. If they are made navigable, the trade 
and commerce of the country shall also flourish. 


C-15 p.m. 

Tht Hofi’bli AlhaitJ »ir ABDELKERIM CHUZNAVI: I may tell 
the mover of this resolution that I have made inquiries on the question 
of the silting up of the river Titash. I am prepared to give him the 
result of that in<iuiry. The main reason for the blocking of the channel 
south of Akhaura is the deposit of silt brought in by the river Howrah 
from the hills. The short circuiting of the Titash by the Brahmanbaria 
Khal appears also to have reducfnl the current running through the 
shui't circuited portion of the Titash. It would be very expensive to 
clear out the sboaled up portion. Dredging is not feasible and cost of 
silt clearance by manual labour would be high. Further, the effect 
would not he lasting. 

♦ 

In the case of the Howrah, for instance, the silt-laden discharge 
mingles with the slow moving discharge of the Titash, hence the ajli t$ 
bound to he deposited. Hence it w^ould be futile to spend, |igr, 
Be. 80,000 on removing such shoals. Nor can the outfall into tbe 
Meghna be iiii|>roved so as to increase the draw down the Titash as the 
higher water level in the Meghna holds up the water level of the Titaah, 

1 have re€»eived a further report from the Superintending Engineer 
which makee it still more difficult lor Qovemment to take up the worfe 
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cletriiig the bed ol the nrer Titaeh ebeve the junotien with the 
ppwrmh river, the velocity of flow down the river will be increeted for 
ill lihort time, but 1 anticipate that when the river Howrah ran again in 
epate it would quickly deposit silt in the channel of the river Titash, 
and ao the same conditions as at present obtaining would be re* 
established. Hence the improvement of the river Titash in the reach 
under consideration would only be temporary. As already explained, 
when the silt-laden discharge of the river Hoivrah mingles with the 
slow-moving discharge of the river Titash the silt is bound to deposit 
and because of the slowness of the current of the river Titash it cannot 
be moved on. The only effectual remedy would be to clear the outfall 
of the river Meghna so that the draw dow*ii the river Titash might be 
increased, but unfortunately, due to tidal action, this is impossible 
owing to the tide holding up the Meghna outflow/’ This practically 
represents the result of the irj(|uiry that has been made only recently. 
I entirely sympathise with the object of the resolution and I also 
sympathise with the picture that has be<m drawn by the mover of the 
unfortunate effects of the silting up of the river Titash but as the 
inquiry shows at the present moment it seems to be rather hopeless to 
try to improve the river. But in view of what tlie mover has said I am 
prepared to make a further inquiry and see what steps can l>e taken. 
After this assurance T hope the mover will withdraw his resolution. 

iaiHi KHETTER MOHAN RAY: In view' of the assurance given 
by the Hor/ble Member that fuither inquiries will be made 1 beg leave 
to withdraw my resolutiiJii. 

The motion of Babu Kbetter Mohan Ray was then, by leave of 
the Council, withdrawn. 


Annual grant for iiriniary aOuoatlan of baoknrard poopli* 

Mr. MUKUNOA BEHARY MULLIOK: I beg to move that this 
Council rec'ommends to the (lovemroent that with a view* to spread free 
primary education in the province a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 he annually 
•el apart for distribution as stipends and scholarships amongst the 
atudejits of the Namasudra community and other backward communities 
(as enumerated on page 189, Part I of the Calcutta rniversity C^m- 
mission’s Report) reading in the lower primary, upper primary, middle 
vernacular and middle English standards. 

Sir, in moving this resolution I am not unmindful of the present 
•eonomic condition of the country. 1 am also not unmindful of tba 
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fact timi there i$ a itrong agitation in the country for having the irhole 
adminietration of the country under the control of the representativee 
elected to the Legislative Council by our countrymen, when we may h<^ 
that our own needs may be properly attended to by our own pec^le. 
Indeed, these are the only two principal factors upon a consideration of 
which I have practically based this resolution of mine. 

Sir, it is no doubt true that the whole country has been very hard hit 
by the present economic (;risis. But, Sir, the people who are most 
affe<'ted are poor agriculturists ; and their number is about 70 per- cent, 
of the total population. The backward classes as have been enumerated 
in the Calcutta University Commission’s Report are included within the 
said figure. Those of our countiymen, T mean the land>owning classes 
and the money-lenders wlio depend upon the produce of the soil and 
consequently upon its producers, the agriculturists, have also suffered 
to that extent to which they depend tipon them. I hope, Sir, the 
position will not be denied that it is on account of the huge illiteracy 
that still obtains in this country, which is mostly responsible for the 
present critical condition. The lust census figures show that the per- 
centage of literacy in Bengal is only about H) now. With a rather 
abnormal rise in the prices of jute and puddly some years back the poor 
agriculturists were illusioned into thinking that the same was perhaps 
going to be the normal condition for >ears to come. It was then 
impossible either to believe for one’s owiiself or even to convince the 
poor agriculturists that it could never be the ordinary course of events 
and that it must take a turn in the backward direction. One knows 
from one’s own personal experience the lavish manner in which the 
poor agriculturist spent his whole earnings in, perhaps, living in a 
manner which might appear to him luxurious or even a bit aristocratic. 
For would any one have changed himself so much, nay, have even 
tlmught of taking to ways of living wliit li could never last for loug!^ If 
the illiterate agriculturist could at all have then foreshadowed bis 
miseries which were awaiting him to-day he would have been the last 
person to contract so many liabilities only to add to his misfortunes. 
The reason for all this is not very far to seek. The illiterate agricul- 
turist can neither see nor think beyond the events of to-day. If he had 
only the power to compare events which happened in the past with those 
happening in the present he might then he expected to think as to what 
might happen in the future. But, Sir, since be has not got that 
capacity, he has l>een subjected to these miseries beyond his control* 
As 1 have already indicated, when the agriculturist found himself in 
somewhat of ao affluent cireumstance according to his own ideas, he 
was perhaps under the impression that it was his ^'chance” and there 
was no necessity for him to receive any education nor was it necesaarji^ 
for him to get into touch with the events of the world at large* Bit| 
he is now plainly told by circumstances that he cannot go on with hm 
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^ idefts of He now fully understiwd« tlie vnlue of edtteih 

however little it may be, and he », therefore, anxioua to impart 
home little education to hia child in order that the latter may not fall a 
Tietim to evenU to which he hiiuaelf was one, 


I think* it is unnecessary for me to dilate upon the simple aspeot of 
this verj’ important question. And I hope, I carry the whole House 
with me when I say that excepting a very few cases the whole country 
has suffered on account of its lack of any consideration fur the future in 
relation to present and past events. 

It will not be necessary for me, I hope, to indicate how the illiterate 
condition of the masses has l>een subjected to various sorts of exploita- 
tions by his educated or rather semi-educated countrymen. One is told 
of an amusing story as to how' a oullectiiig otfii'er of a landlord, when 
he was seixeil by a body of tenants on the way ns he was going alone, 
for the rec^eipt on account of the rents paid hy litem, avoided molestation 
at their hands hy writing a few meaningless words on a piece of paper 
for he knew’ that they were all illiterate and would not be able to decipher 
what he wrote; they were right glad to have the same but that they 
came back to their senses wlieu they were told by the court in the suit 
that was subsequently brought for the realisation of the same that it 
w’as no rent receipt at all and it was only a meaningless piece of paper. 
One also knows of instances when to show variation of rent the clever 
village officer of the landlord puts dow*ti some umoiuit less in the rent 
receipt that he grants to the illiterate tenant than the amount that he 
actually realises. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply instances of this sort. But, Sir, 
the fact comes to be plain when the poor member of the backward clans 
finds himself absolutely penniless and cons©<|uently unable to defray the 
expenses of a primary education for his child. It was no doubt with 
the very noble object of removing these grievances of the masses that 
the Bengal Rural Primary Education Act, was passed, I will 

certainly not re-agitate the question as to the unseemly opposition that 
was put in its way. But, Sir, we find that for all intents and purpose# 
it has become practically a dead letter. We are now’ getting into doubt 
as to what the real intention of the Government was in getting it enacted 
under tbose circumstances and whether or not it was only to show some 
tort of lip-sympathy with these millions of people by bolding out a 
false hope to them while they really meant to do nothing for them, as 
they bad still to depend upon the people that they themselves created 
in 1798, upon whom have sprung up a host of tWir supporters. For if 
it was not the real motive, Government ought not to have allowed any 
grass *to grow underneath it, and no objection on the ground of lack ol 
lands, aOowed to have been pleaded for the postponement of iU operas 
tiiMi. Government in order to show their real and genuine sympathy 
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witli ikete people ou^bt to have advanced money for at least a few years 
(d its expenditure before imposing the cess a^d then to realise the same 
which the rural people would be too glad to pay as soon as they have 
realised its benevolent results. I will not enter into a detailed discussicm 
of this subject for my present purpose is only to indicate the urgent 
necessity and desirability of making an ai^nual sanction of this little 
amount of two lakhs of rupees out of one crore and about seventeen 
lakhs of rupees that is annually budgeted for education, for distribution 
amongst the students of the backward classes reading in the primary, 
middle English and middle Vernacular schools as “stipends and scholar- 
ships“ with a view to spread primary education. I have advisedly 
used the expression “stipends and scholarships^ to show that I desire 
that this money is to be well spent as no student, simply because of the 
fact that he belongs to one or other of these classes, can expect to have 
any portion of the same unless he is meritorious enough to deserve it. 
It will certainly depend upon his progress as also upon his conduct 
coupled with the fact that he is a handicap because of his circumstances. 
It will also add to the impetus of a student of this class when he finda 
that his merit has received some recognition in this way. 

With regard to the other aspect of the question, I think I can take 
up the bold position that no country can he said to have any responsible 
Government unless its mouthpiece, the J-iegislature, has got representa- 
tives of all classes of people living in the country. We have experienced 
ourselves how illiteracy has l»een fhe cause of a wrong exercise of the 
votes of the masses and how the same has been worked up to add to his 
miseries. For there cannot be any responsible Government in any 
country where the hulk of the people cannot say that they have their 
proper share in its Legislature and administration; and where the facta 
show that 90 per cent, of the masses are yet steeped in ignorance and 
illiteracy, to talk of responsible Government cannot be characterised aa 
anything else than a mere dream. 

Rir, 1 do not propose to take the time of the House any longer but 
that 1 would ondy desire to remind it of the discussion that followed 
upon a cut motion with respect to a little .share in the ministerial ataf 
of the Government when we were told by some hon'ble friends of oura 
that they would be prepared to help us at any rate to remove the back* 
wardness in point of education of these millions of people although th^ 
were not prepared to give them any share in the administration on the 
ground that they belonged to the depressed classes. However, this Iasi 
point is neither here nmr there so far as my present discussion ia con* 
cemed when it is really intended to hold out a helping hand to tho 
really deserving section of their boys for deciphering only the thren 
R's by making this annual provision for this sum of money in thit 
budget and I have every hope that I shall receive the support ol 
whole House in this respect. 
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I IWitla tlieae few words, Sir, I commend my motion to the acceptnnce 
|he House. 

Mni LALIT KUMAR BAL: Mr. President, Sir, I rise to give my 
whole-hearted support to this resolution. Millions of (people have lieeft 
labouring under the perpetual darkness of ignorance from time 
immemorial and it is only just and prof»er to give them every form of 
encouragement so that they may come forward io receive edut^aiion* 
It must he admitted on all hands that real improvement of the country 
cannot be achieved unless and until these people can Ik» rt)U8ed from 
their perpetual slumber by spreading eilueation among them. So it it 
the absolute duty of the Ooverninent to adopt all possible measures for 
the spread of etluoation among the backward classes. Stipends and 
scholarships are awarded every year; but very few of them fall to the 
lot of the backward classes. In view of the backwardness of these 
classes in point of education, special encouragement should he given to 
them in the form of stipends and scholarships for their speedier 
educational advancement and for this purpose a reasonable sum ought 
to be annually set apart for the education of the backward classes of 
Bengal. With these few words I beg to sup]»ort the motion. 

0-30 p.m. 

BallU AMULYADHAN RAY: Sir. 1 support the reM>lution. At 
the very outset 1 may tell the hoirhle memWrs that I would have Wit 
all the more glad had the hon’ble mover retjuested the Council to 
recommend to (fovernment to set apart the proposed sum not uierely 
for the students of the Namasudra community mid other backward com- 
munities hut for all classes of people without any distinction of caste or 
creed whatsoever, and had the amount sought to he s<d apart for the 
purpose Wn one-fourth of the total provincial revenues. Sir, it 
really a pity that when India is clamouring to luM ome an Wjual partner 
with Britain in her constitutional developments and is dreaming of 
attaining swaraj to-morrow, and w'hen all the resources of a civiliaedf 
Government, civilised if I may call it, should have been plac^ed at tbo 
disposal of the Ministry of Education to remove illiteracy of 90 per cent, 
of the population, to take up the responsibility of the future admini- 
stration of the country, and when the extreme political section amongst 
our countrymen who are up and doing for the deliverance of the country 
without making any attempt for the deliverance of the people living^ 
therein should have turned their attention to the education of ther 
people incapable of understanding their manhmid, far less political 
consciousness for want of education, this paltry amoiint of Rs. 2 laUm^ 
wiB not be refused by the Hon’ble Minister whose name is connected 
with {he masterpiece of liegislation and to whom the people of Bengal 
are greatly indebted for his labour of day and night for going nNUid 
the districts in order to impress upon the pei^le the necessity of th« 
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Primary Education Bill and for the bold attitude he took in the teeth of 
4 >p|>oeitiott by public press and platform speakers in getting the Bengal 
Primary Education Act passed even at a time when the whole House 
v^as practically equally divided and when the minds of a section of our 
countrymen were so much agitated and alarmed in the name Primary 
Education. To oppose the grant of a paltry sum of Rs. 2 lakhs is to 
oppose the progress and advancement of the people of Bengal. To 
refuse the sum is to refuse the best interest of the country. The 
duty of the hon’ble members of this House should be not merely to 
grant this paltry sum, but also to see that the Bengal Primary Education 
Act is put into immediate operation and they should find out ways and 
means as to how that can be done. With these words I support the 
resolution. 

Rii iitlib PANCHAN AN BARMA: 1 whole-heartedly support that 
portion of the resolution moved by my friend, Mr. Mullick, which 
recommends that a portion of the provincial revenues should be set apart 
for the purpose of iducation of the backward classes of the country. 
Hir, the condition of the backward classes is very miserable. As for 
my people, the percentage of literacy is only 5, so it is absolutely 
ne<‘essary that they should be encouraged in every way. Not only 
ahould they be encouraged by the provision of facilities for education 
in order that they may make steady progress, they should be given 
suitable appointments so that they may taste the fruits of their educa* 
tioii and higher literary refinements. So I whole-heartedly support 
this portion of the resolution, namely, that a sum should be set apart 
for giving stipends to the students of the backward classes. 

At the same time I oppose that portion of the resolution which seeks 
to r<»strict the grant of the stipends to students of the Namasudra com- 
munity and other backward communities (as enumerated on page 189, 
part I, of the Calcutta ITniversity Commission’s Report). The list of 
backward (dasses given in the report is a very antiquated one and was 
perhaps drawn np at the time with reference to some other factors and 
not simply to the question of education. I oppose this portion of the 
resolution. 

Some time ago Government also admittcKl that the list of the back- 
ward classes include not only those which are enumerated in the 
University Commission’s Report referred to above but also some other 
communities. I hope Goveminent will bear that in mind and will set 
apart a portion of the revenue for the promotion of education of all 
^sses of peoptft who are backward in education. With these wordf I 
support as also I oppose this resolution. (I^^hter.) " 

Mr. B* 0* CNATTlRJBis Sir, I rise to support the reeohitt^ pf 
my friend, Mr. MuUick. 1 do not quite understand what Bai 6idljb 
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]|l^huuut Bama means by “supportinR and opposing" it. I submit 
tall it is one of the most important resolutions that have been put 
before the House, The time has come when Bengal must seriously 
iedkle the question of removing illiteracy and ignorance from the 
province. I know that there are certain classes of people in Bengal 
who devote their whole lives, the whole of their energies and resources 
to the acquisition of knowledge. On the other hand there are also 
others who do not do so, and I submit that the best thing that thq 
Government can do to eiuouruge education among them would be to 
found a system of stipendv** or scholarsbips as this resolution demands. 
My friend, Mr. Mullick, has brought forward u most timely resolution 
and it would be an acid test of (Tovernmeut’s attitude, espei’ially of the 
learned Education Minister, towards the promotion of education amongst 
the people whose cause Mr. Mulli(‘k advocates. Wc shall judge him 
by the attitude he takes up — whether he a<‘cepts or rejects or tries to 
shelve the resolution. I want a straight and unamhigtious answer to 
Mr. Mullick 's resolution from luy friend the Hon ’hie Minister for 
Education. 

Tht Hon’bis Mr. KHWAJA NAZIMUOOIN: Sir, it is very 
gratifying to find Mr. H. ('. Chatterjee supporting this resolution, but 
I doubt if be has really considered this resolution seriously. 1 am 
afraid that this is another pie(‘e of impracticable resolution that has 
been put before the House. Sir, the number of students of the back- 
ward classes, who will be benefited if two lakhs of nip<*es is sjmnt on 
giving stipend.s and scholarships, will be so small that it cannot 
substantially remove illiteracy from amongst those edasses, .Seetmdly, 
the stipends are never given for primary education, especially in lower 
primary schools. These schools are situated in localities where the 
students can go from their own homes. M<»st of these sc hools are free 
and if any fees are charged, they are nominal, say 4 annas or H annas; 
80 there is hardly any necessity for stipends being given to these 
students. 

Sir, (Joverniueut have taken steps to provide as far as possible 
primary education and a Bill bus l>een passed, but unfortunately for 
reasons well known to the House they have not l>een able to enforce it. 
Sir, it is all very well for members to come here and press for the 
enforcement of the Primaiy^ Education Act ; but 1 would like to inform 
the House that in spite of our best efforts we have not received any, 
marked response from the district boards. So far only six or seven 
district boaids have agreed to come into the scheme which Government 
baie pn^>08ed and 1 may inform my friend, Mr. Mullick, the mover of 
the refolution, that the district board ol the place from which he comes 
baa refused to take part in the scheme. Most of the district boards^ 
I Andy are refusing to come in on the ground that the realtsntion of 
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ce»» $0 bad that they ranBot be sure that the amount of money they 
now spend on primary education will be forthcoming next year. Now^ 
Government are very anxious to see that the Primary Education Act 
is not a dead letter and we are trying our level best t6 enforce it 
partially, so that as soon as funds are available and the economic con- 
dition of the people improves (A voicK: When will it improve?) 
Well, no one can say ; God alone knows. 

Mr. B. C. OHATTERdEE: 1 object to tins implication in the 
name of divinity. 

TIm Hon’bit Mr. KHWAdA NAZiMUDOIN: In 1932 Govern- 
ment increased the free studentships of the backward classes by 15 per 
cent, in all high schools, that i.s 15 per cent, of the enrolled boys 
belonging to the backward classes will get fre<* studentships. As far 
as middle and high schools are con<’erned. Government are trying their 
level best to help the students of the backward classes. I cannot help 
bringing in the old argument again and again that we are passing 
through a crisis: Government have been compelled to make a 10 per 
cent, cut in the grants to high schools and a 10 per cent, cut in the 
grants to colleges; ami the only thing that we have been able to do fo? 
primary education is that no redu<*tion has been made in the grant for 
primary education. To ask Goveinment to provide Rs. 2 lakhs in the 
next year’s budget is simply asking them to do something which is 
pra(‘ticttlly impossible. I have every sympathy with the demand. 

Ril BitMlIur KESHAB CHANDRA BANERdI: On a point of 
order, Sir. The resolution does not mention “next year’s budget.’* 
It says “annually.” The sum may be provided afterwards in the 
budget. 

TtM Hon’M Mr. KHWAdA NAZIMUDOIN: Sir, this is a most 
ingenious point of order which my friend can only understand. 

As I was saying. Government have every sympathy with the desire 
of the backward classes for receiving help from Government for their 
education, but the time is so had that as far as financial assistance ia 
concerned Government cannot come to their aid. All that we have got 
to do at the present moment is to mark time. We are preparing 
schemes and getting ready for better times and we hope we shall he 
able to do more than what we have dune in the past for the education 
of the hackwaxd classes. We are already considering the question of 
changing the present method of grants-in-aid to sc'hools and we are 
considering whether it is feasible to so change it that we can give 
more in the shape of stipends and scholarships than in lump attni 
grants. If that comes about the students of the backward claesas wiO 
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be benefited. All this^ however, will require money; the 
4^enchment Committee is now sitting and there is a huge deficit in 
budget, and I do not see how we (‘an provide any money now. I 
am sure that the mover and tli*' supporters of this resolution will 
realise that Government have every sympathy witli the desire for more 
education amongst the backward classes, but 1 would ask them to 
consider the present situation and 1 hope that after what 1 have said 
my hon’ble friend who has brought this resolution will withdraw it, 
I am sure if Mr. B. C. Chatterjee had been in my plai e be would have 
done exactly the same thing. 


Mr. B. C. CHATTERJEE: 1 shall never go there. 

The Hon’ble Mr. KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN: Well. 1 inentioD 
this because Mr. B. (\ Cliuttcrjee said that it would be an u(*id tes^ 
of my attitude towards the ijuestion. However, I would ask 
Mr. Mullick to witiulrau his resolution liecuusi* it is not really possible 
for Government to do anything in tlie matter at tlie present moment. 

The motion of Mr. Mukunda llehary Mullick was then, by leave of 
the Council, withdrawn. 


6-45 p.m. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: As it is only 8 minutes to 7, I am afraid it 
will not serve any useful purpose if we take up another resolution at 
this stage; more so as to-day is the last day tor resolutions. 

Mauivi TAMiZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, the next resolution is a small 
one and may be finished with the ten minutes that remain. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Very well 

The following resolution was called but not moved and therefore 
deemed to Ire withdrawn : — 

Hiji BADI AHMED CHOWOMIIRYl *'Thui Council recommends 
to the Government to sanction a plot of land on the Chittagong Court 
Hill (Fairy Hill) tor a prayer house at the north-east corner of the 
court building and at the ba<‘k of the stamp vendors' stall." 


tmpamian ^ Mvil mirtr mrfm fMr Jubmm praytrt. 

Mrs A. P. M. AiDUR4lAINiAllt I beg to move that thia 
CJottnctl recommends to the Gomemiiieiit to take whatever steps may be 
aecMsary, whether by legislation or otherwise, so that ail eivil fsionrla 
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in this Preflidency be closed on Fridayg between the hours of 12-30 p.m* 
snd 2 p.m. in the same manner as all criminal and revenue courts are now 
closed, Ui enable Muslim officials, employees, litigants, witnesses and 
members of the Bar to say their Jumma prayers. 

I think Government will not have much difficulty in accepting this 
resolution. 

Maulvi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, all criminal and revenue 
courts are cloned on Fridays between the hours of 12-30 p.m. and 2 p.m, 
to offer facilities to Moslems to say their Juimna prayers. But, Sir, 
unfortunately no such facilities are given so far as civil courts are 
concerned. I tliink Government will have no objection to make 
arrangements for granting such facilities to people having transaction 
with civil courts. 

Thi Hon’blt Mr. R. N. REID: The position is that, as the last 
speaker has said, the revenue and criminal courts are closed on Fridayi| 
for a certain perio<l. The High Court, I understand, is consideHlilf 
the matter sympathetically and we are waiting for their recommenda-^ 
tioii. As s(H)ii as we receive it Government will pass orders. Ati 
present, liowever, (}overnment are not in a positron to know what the 
views of the High Court in this matter are, hut I think I may safely 
tell the House that they are considering the matter sympathetically. 

Mr« A* Mt ABDUR-RAHMAN: After what 1 have heard from 
HonTde the Home Member, I should now desire to withdraw my 
resolution. All that my resolution wanted was that the Local Govern^ 
ment should take some steps recommending to the High Court for theff^ 
earnest consideration the necessity cf giving facilities to all Muslims 
to say their Jummn prayers on Fridays between the hours mentioned 
in my resolution. 

Mr. A. HU FAZL*UL HUQ: 1 think, Sir, the Local Govemment 
can take some steps and recommend to the High Court to deal with the 
matter speedily. I think this can be done. 

The motion of Mr. A. F. M. Abdiir-Rabman was then, by leave 
of the Council, withdrawn. 

Mr, iHANTI tHRKHARtBWAR RAY: Only five minutes ere 
left and I do not think I need move my resolution, 

Mr, FRBiillBIIT: I think 1 ahould adjourn the House now* 
if you insist upon moving the resolution which stands against fmt 
name, I shall not stand in your way. 
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AotiM agiHitt Mom oomm lM wftli HiJIi inoWii^ 

Mr. SHANTI SHEKHARESWAR RAYs It k not a queistion of 
my moving it, but if the House is in session ami if you decide to go 
on, 1 must move it, as I consider it a public duty to do so. 

I beg to move that this Council recommends to the (lo%'emment 
that action under set'tion 124 of the Government of India Act be taken 
against persons holding odice under (lie Crown in India, particularly 
the Government servants mentioned in the report submitted by the 
Committee appointed to iiKpiire into the oceurrence wlio indulged in 
unjustifiable firing and caused injuries to some of the inmates, for 
oppressing British subjects within their jurisdiction or in the exercise 
of their authority in connection with the pc’currence at the Hijli 
Detention Camp on the Kith September, 1931. 

Sir, I owe a word of explanation tor bringing up this matter at 
l^his late hour of the day. The fact is: I sent a notice of this reso- 
at the earliest jmssible opportunity after the incident — but in 
^the ballot hebl in January last I failed to sei ure a place for the 
S. resolution early enough to raise a disiussion. 1 tabled a token rut 
motion during the budget discussions but there itMi the guillotine came 
to the rescue of the Government. At last, the House has got the 
opportunity to record its decision over the affair. In a way it is good 
that there should have been this delay. AVe are in a position to 
consider the matter calmly. The broad facts are well-known. I may 
repeat the findings of the Committee of Inquiry appointed by tho 
Government consisting of two senior members of the Indian Civil 
(Idiervice. In the report they say: There was in our opinion no justi- 
fication whatever for the indiscriminate firing (some 29 rounds were 
found to have lMH»n fired; by the .sepoys upon the building itself, 
resulting in the death of two of the detenus and the infliction of 
injuries on several others. There w'as no justification either for some 
of the sepoys going into the building itself and causing casualties of 
various kinds to some others of the detenus. 

I shall now refer to the resolution of the Government of Bengal in 
this connection— the resolution which, I am afraid, will for all time 
to come remain as a blot on the administration as a barefaced attempt 
at whitewashing erring officers. In the resolution No. 20S34, dated 
the 4th December, 1931, it is admitted that the guard which entered 
the Camp when the alarm was given was not kept under proper 
control, that there was unjustifiable firing and that some of the sepoya 
miterqd the bnilding and caused injuries to some of the inmates. Now, 
idter the findings of the Committee and after the conclusions amved 
at hf the Government it is intriguing to find that the Oovenuaefti o£ 
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Bengal hold that the action of these sepoys was merely a breach of 
discipline. And the only action Government take is, I quote from 
this pre<dou8 resolution: *'As regards the breaches of discipline on 
the part of the police concerned in the incident of the 16th September, 
1931, thest‘ will be dealt with departmeu tally by the Inspector-General 
of Police.” 

Sir, I ask the House to record its emphatic protest against this 
sort of whitewashing. Sir, 1 ask the House to stand for justice even 
at this late day. Sir, 1 find that even under the existing constitution 
there is some safeguard against the vagaries of individual Government 
servants. The fact is that there is a dearth of men at the head of the 
administration — in the Government — who arc prepared, who have the 
sagacity, who have the courage to work in the true spirit. Under 
section l‘i4 of the Goverumeiit of India Act, 1919, it is laid down 


AdJouriNiMfit. 

The usual hour ot adjournment having been reached the Council ^ 
was adjourned till 3 p.m., on Thursday, the 4th August, 1932, at the ^ 
Council House, Calcutta. 



liMCMdbft of the B«iif d UfidiiaTe 

Um prontions of tho Govommeiit of iadla Act. 

The CouKXiL met i& the Council Chamber in the Council Bouee, 
Calcutta, on Thursday, the 4th August, 1932, at 3 p.m. 


Mr. President (the Hon’ble Raja Sir MAitMATiu Nath Rat 
Chai'diiuei, kt., of Santosh^ iu the Chair, the four Hon*ble Members 
of the Executive Council, the three Hon’ble Ministers and 119 nomi- 
nated and elected members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 
(to which oral amwm ware fhran) 

durisdiotiofi of the imiiitifl’ oourts* Dinajpur. 

M2. Maharaja dAGADItH NATH RAY, of Oinajptir: ia) Will 
the Hou’ble Mcml>er in charge of the Judicial Department be pleuntHl to 
state whether any redistribution of the jurisdiction of the muusifs’ 
court** iu the district of Dinajpur is being considcrtnl at present or alnmt 
to be coiisideretl y 

{h) If the answer to (o) is in the afiirmutive, will the llon'ble 
Member be pleased to state whether the jurisdiction of any munsif’s 
court at the Dinajpur Sadar is likely tt> W interfered withy 

(r) If HO, which of the thanus are likely to !h> Uiken out and which 
court of the nmnsif in the district are they to l>e brought under? 

MEMBER in ohargo of dUDIOIAL DEPARTMENT (Iho Hoii’Mo 
Mr. R. N. RoiB): (a) No. 

(h) and (r) Do not arise. 


PooiMiiaf^ jurMfolioii of Munsif, CopalpaiJ. 

MS. RM Miih tARAT DHANORA BALl (a) WiU the Eon’ble 
Hembmr in oh«ge of the Judicial Deportment be fdeoaed to etate 
whether it is in the contemplation of the Goventtneni to obolljidi iho 
ciTil coui^ at Bhaaga and Chikaadi (Faridpur) F 
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j^6) li m>, are tbe Goveinment considering the desirability of extend* 
imf territorial and pecuniary jurisdiction of the munsif s court at 
Gopalganj (Faiidpur)? 

Tha Hon’bla Mr. R. N» REID: (a) There is no such proposal before 
the Government at present. 

(h) Does not arise. 


UNSTARRED QUESTION 

(maiwer to which was laid on the table) 

Shariitadar, Mymansingh Judge’s Court 

13. Mautvi ABDUL HAKIM: (a) Will the Hoirble Member in 
charge td the Judicial Dejmrtment l)e pleased to state whether it is a 
fact that the present shenstadar of the Mymensingli Judge^s Court will 
retire in October or November next? 

(h) Are the Government considering the desirability of appointing 
suitable Muhammadan candidates to the posts of dieristadar and nazir 
in the Judge’s Court, Mymensingh? 

Tha Hon’bla Mr. R. N. REID: (a) Yes. 

(h) These appointments are made by the District Judge. Govern- 
ment have no reason to apprehend that he will not give full considera- 
tion to the claims of qualified Muhammadans. 


Motloffit for o mo ndm owt of tho itanding ordora. 

The following motions were called but not moved: — 

(7) Arnetuim^nt of Standing Order 12 (section 24). 

MUNINORA DEB RAI MAHASAI to move for leave to amend 
Standing Ords^ 12 as follows: — 

In the second proviso to Standing Order 1?, before the word ‘‘oxclii- 
sive” the following be inserted, namely: — 

* 'exclusive of such questions as may be disallowed, and”. 

(2) Amendment of Standing Order W (tecfton 70), 

MUNINORA DEB RAI MAHASAI to move for leav^ to amend 
Stanpng Ordipr 68 as follows: — 

£a Uie mcoim) fwavisoMlIblaudiiig Order 68, before Die word ^'exdu- 

fa. ilM. 

of mte .mjm ^ 
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Hit Bififaf Vitkigt Siif«C«vtrfiiiMNit Bitlf liSS. 

Tilt Htn’Mt Mr. BUOY PRASAD SINGH ROYs 1 htg to prmni 
the report of the Select Corouiittee on the Bengal Village Self«>Govem» 
ment (Amendment) Bill, 19*12, by Muuindra Deb Hai Mahaaai. 

MUNINORA DEB RAI MAHASAIt I beg to move that the 
Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1912, u» reported 
by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

The Bill is a very short one. Clause 2 empowers union boards to 
undertake small irrigation projects. The Select Committee has added the 
words “with the sanction of the ('ommissioner.” Clause 1 prf>vides 
that the union Imard.s may, subject to any rules made under se<*lion 191, 
make grants to— (<i) any dispensary under public or private manage- 
ment, or ih) any library or reading room maintained for the public 
benefit and open to the public, and on the managing authority of whiek 
the union board is represented. In clause 5 of the Bill, section 5G hat 
lieen so amended as to require the approval of the I>ocal Government 
in the matter of the removal of the President of the union board. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 1, 

Mr. PREBIOiNT: The question is that clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Clause 2. 

Mr. PREBIDlNTs The question is that clause 2 stand part of the 
Bill. 

§ttm KIBMORI MOHAN OHAUDHURIl 1 beg to move that in 
clause 2(2) for proposed new section 11 (g) the following be subetilutady 
aimiely 

**{g) with the sanction of the distil uitderUh# ei^ 

irrigation projects, costing not pore rupees/’ 
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Sir, in support of my motion I submit, for the consideration of the 
House, that in small irri^ration projects the union boards may under- 
take such projects with the sanction of the district hoards and Us I 
think there should be a limit, I have proposed that projects costing not 
more than R». 1,000 may he taken up with the sanction of the district 
board. I hope this amendment will be accepted by the House. 

Mr^ PRESIDENT: I find that there are two amendments to this 
particular clause;*! propose that these amendments be moved now so 
that there may l)e one discussion on all the three motions. 

The following motions were called but not moved: — 

•alNi SATISH CHANDRA RAY CHOWDHURY to move that in 
clause *^(2) in proposed section ‘lit//) in line 1, the w'ords “with the 
sanction of the Commissioner*’ be omitted. 

Babu BATISH CHANDRA RAY CHOWDHURY to move that in 
clause in proposed section tM(ff) in line 2, after the word “projects’* 
the following words be added, namely: — 

“not costing more than two thousand and five hundred rupees.” 

BalNl SATYENDRA NATH ROY: Sir, I suppon the amendment 
moved by my friend. Balm Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri. The clause, as 
amended by the Select (’ommittee, says “with the sanction (»f the 
Commissioner, undertake small irrigation projects;” “small irrigation 
projects” seem to l)e meaningless l)ecaii8e without a numey-limit there 
cannot be a definite distinction as to w’hethcr it is a small project or a 
big project. People working in loc al Wlies know verv' well that the 
money-limit is absolutely nwessurv. Moreover, the sanction of the 
Commissioner should not be necessary. The sanction of the district 
board for a prtjject of Its. l.(MX) would. I think, be quite sufficient. In 
these circ'uuistances, I su])port the amendment. 

Rti Bahadur KBBHAB CHANDRA BANERil: Sir, 1 whoU- 
beariedl,v support the motion of Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri for 
the following reasons : In the Bill, as drafted by Munindra Beb Eai 
Mahasai, no definite amount has been laid down ; it has merely been stated 
that small projects may be undertaken with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner. As already pointed out by Mr. 8. N. Roy tbe amount aboold be 
specified as otjierwise it will be difficult for tbe authority concerned to 
sanction the projects. Though Rs. 1,000 appears to be too much, the 
amendment ^ould have our support. If the estimate is limited to a 
certain amount, it will help the sanctioning authority in coming to a 
decision. With these words, I support the amendment. 
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f tut Mn BI40Y PRASAD ilNOM ROYt Sir, I Hm to 

thft motion. There is no reason why the Cotumiasioner ahotald 
Ijo diveated of this authority over the union boards and it should be 
cast on the district board. I think union fmanle have so far dourished 
very well under the supervision of the Connnissioncr, and 1 do not 
exactly follow the psycholog>' of this amendment. So I oppose it. 

The motion of Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri was then put and 
a division taken with the following result: — 



AYit. 


aii, Maatvi Haataii. 

•eksti, MSHlvi syse Majitf. 

■aliaMi. aa) taluular OaSMiera Nats. 
■aiMrji. Hr. S. 

■aiMrli, aai tasaatir KatSaS ChaaSra. 
Baaiitritt, easu SiltiHlralaf. 

•aia, Mr. NartfiSra Kaaiar. 
esaaSSari, Baaa Kitliari Maaaa. 
CSaailiari, Ktiaa laliaaur Maalni Ali* 
laattaaiaa. 

ChaaShary, Mauivi Nuraf Absar. 

CtMM, nr. Amulya Bataa. 

Hahim, Maaivi AMa(. 

MaaiM, Kaii ImSaSul. 

Katsai, Maaivi Abal. 

Klian, KSaa Baiiaiur Maulvl Muattam Ali. 
KMfi, Mauivi TamltuSein. 


MIttra, Baba Sarai ChaaSra. 

Maaila, Kbaa Babaiar Maaivi Mabaaiaiae 
AbSal. 

MaabvrjM, Mr. SyaataarataB. 
Mabbasaeiiaya, Bai sabib Sarai Obanere* 
Mag, Baba Sab Lai. 
eaSiar, Mr. Aaaatfa Mabaa. 

Babaiaa, Mr. A. F. 

Bay, Baba AaiulyaSbaa. 

Bay, tabu Kbatttr Mabaa. 

Bay, Mr. Sbaatl SNhbaratvwr. 

Baat, Baba HaMal. 

Bay, Baba Saiyaatfra Natb. 

Saaiai, Maaivi Aasut. 

Sbab, Maulvl AbSul NaailS. 

Sircar, Or. Sir Nllrataa. 


NOfS. 


All, Mr. Altai. 

Aactla. Mr. 4, M. 

Bai, Baba Lallt Kuaiar. 

Banaa, Bai Sabib Faacbaaaa. 

Badr USSia, Kbaa Sabib Maulvl 

Mabaaimatf. 

Blaaey, Mr. S. N. 

Base, Mr. S. M. 

CbaaSbari, Kbaa BabaSar Maulvl Natcar 
Ba ba i a a. 

ObaaBbari, Maaivi SyaB Ocaiaa MaiStr. 
Obawtfbary, MajI Baai Abaiae. 

Oabaa, Mr. 0. J. 

O iSPliiii r, Majar>Oaacral W. V. 

Bsapsr, Mr. e. 0. 

Bacatjl, Maaivi Mar Babaiaa Kbaa. 
Paraeai, tbs HaaWlc Maamb K. 0. M^ 
Kbaa labaiar. 

PamaB Mr. L» B. 

Parrastar, Mr. 4, Cai a p bi i i. 

OaBeati, Bai BabaSar, SacM KauMr. 
ObBMiavi, tbs Aibaij Si* Abicf- 

bariiB. 

BIlibHM, Mr. B. N. 

M SB S i rs i a, Mr. A. 0. n. 

MAMUn, NAittb Matbarraf, Kbaa tabaeur. 
MBSsalB, Maulvl Latstai. 

Karr, Mr. W. S. 


Kban, Maulvl Amia<ut-Xaaiaa. 

Kbaa, Mr. Baxaur Babmaa. 

Law, Mr. Survaira Natb. 

Magulrv, Mr. L. T. 

Millar, tba Naa*bla Sir Pravaab ObaaBtr. 
Mulliak, Mr. MabaaBa Babary. 

Nae, BavaraaB B. A. 

NaxiaiaBBia, tba Naa*b«a Mr. KbvNija. 
OnaaaB, Mr. I. e. 
pbiipat, Mr. N. 0. y. 

Babaiaa, Maulvl AM tar. 

Mai Mabaaal, MaalaBra Dab. 

BaiB, tba Naa’bla Mr. M. N. 

Baaa, Mr* S. 

Bay, Mr. taUaavar Siagb. 

May, Mr. tarat Kaaiar. 

May, tba Naa*bla Mr. Bi|ty PraaaB Slmb* 
iabiuia, Baba tatya Klakar. 

Sarbar, Bai Sabib Babatl Mabaa. 

Saa, Mr. B. B. 

Saa, Mai Sabib Ahabay KaaMr. 

Staaiataa, Mr. N. t. 

TatMiaaB, Mr. H. P. v. 

Twyaaia, Mr. M. J. 

Wiibiaaaa, Mr. M. B. 

Waa BbaaB , tba Nta'bla Mr. 4, A. 
W a rB i awr tb , Mr. w. 0. 

■# 


The Ayes being 31 and the Koes 51, the motion was lost. 
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lift FHUIOENT: The question is that clause 2 stand part of the 

Bill 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

•Ift PRESIDENT: The question is that clause 3 stand part of the 

Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Clause 4. 

Mfi PRESIDENT: The question is that clause 4 stand part of the 
Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

Clause 5. 

Mfi PRESIDENT: The question is that clause r> stand part of the 
Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


The Freamhle. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The question is that the preamble stand part 
of the Bill. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

MUNINDRA DEB RAI MAHASAI: 1 beg to move that the 
Bengal Village Self-Government (Aniendineut) Bill, 1932, as settled 
in Council^ be passed. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


TM Bniiial Tatianoy (Aiiindim n t) Bill, 1931. 

Maulvl SYBD MAdID BAKSH: I beg to move that the Bengal 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1931, be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of 

PRBBIDiifTs May I at this stage inquire whether yon haet 
got the consent of all the members whom you have mentioned in your 
motion f 
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r Mavlvl iYlD MMID BAKiHi No, oot aU. I 9k$X\ md the 
of Ihoso members whoee conseiit I hove taken; tbey are-** 

(/) the Hon’ble Member in rhai|re of the llevenue Department; 

(2) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin; 

(2) Maulvi Tamiiuddin Khan; 

(4) Maulvi Nural Abnar rhoudhur>'; 

Khan Bahadur MniiIvi*Alimuj!Kainan Chaudhuri ; 

($) Balm Amulyadhau Kay; 

(7) Bahu Jitendralal Bannerjee: 

(8) Mr. Sarat Kumar Boy; and 

(9) <he mover. 

with instruetious to submit their report as siK)n as possible and the 
number of members whose presence shall l)e necessary to constittite a 
quorum shall be four. 

I have left out the names of Maulvi Syed Jnlaluddin Hashemy, 
Maulvi Muhammad Faxlullah and Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta, 
whose consent I have not obtained. 

This Bill was sent for c irculation last se.ssion and the provisions 
are well known by this time. I shall read out the relevant opinions 
that have been expressed on it. I will first deal with the opinion 
that I hare of the Commissioner of the Presidency Division, now Chief 
Secretary’ to Government. He is in favour of part of the Bill, namely, 
that as rejrards execution proceedinjrs in rent decrees. He has quoted 
the opinion of the Hiffh Court who has expressed this opinion on the 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1928, and give# 
cogent reasons in favour of it. Their opinion is; **To insist in such 
cases upon an officer of the court being appointed urufirdian would un* 
necessarily add to the costs of the suit which would ultimately fall 
upon the minor defendants; and in pefi// rent swifA such costs are 
disproportionate to the claim. As a majority of such suits are decided 
cjp parte, their Wdships think that clause 93 (8) may be accepted. It 
was in view, therefore, of the petty and generally uncontested character 
of the suits that the charge was mode in respecl of rent suits. Suits 
for enhancement of rent, however, are alracmt always contested and 
resisted with great persistence. They are much more impfuiant than 
rent suits in their effect on the tenants. A natuml guardian, not 
nnoften, may act collusively with landlords to se<*ure benefits to himself 
at the expense of his minor ward. The landlord has a mnch 
atronger interest to secure ejr parte decrees. The interests ot the minor 
iwqnire much more stringency and safeguards in these suits than those 
lor arrears of rent. I am accordingly of opinion that the proposed 
fulaxatioa^ in the case of enhancement of rent and in execution proceed- 
ings of such decrees is inadvisable/' 
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Tii« opinion expressed here may be modestly described as self* 
contradictory. The very arguments that have been applied onght really 
to apply to the execution of rent decrees as has been clearly pointed 
out by the gentleman in his opinion that so far as the execution of 
rent decrees goes, the proposal is reasonable. There is no reason why 
the same consideration which induces the concession in respect of the 
rent suits, should not be applicable to the rent decrees: in fact, the 
latter should be consequential to the former. 

As regards the enhancement of rents, of course there is the question 
of agreement which may be arrived at at the Select Committee. What 
is done is that a pleader guardian is appointed in enhancement of rent 
suits; he issues a registered post card, and the registered post card is, 
in the case of minors, returned unserved and if it is served, nobody 
appears for them. In the majority of cases nothing further is done 
because naturally a minor must be living with the guardian, and if tho 
guardian wishes to contest the suit, he comes and if he does not, there is 
none to appear for him. The pleader simply files a report that he has 
submitted a registered card, but has no further instruction. Naturally 
it comes t^i the same whether in the case of rent suits or in the case of 
enhancement of rent. 

As regards the Commissioner of the Hurilwan Division (Mr. Hogg) 
he has expressed his whole-hearted support to the Bill. This guardian- 
ship is generally taken by pleadei*s, and I agree with Maharaja S. K. 
Acharyya who has expressed an illuminating opinion in the matter. 
He says: “A notice would he sent to him asking him whether he 
would consent to defend the suit as su(di guardian. If he did not 
appear or did not agree to defend the suit on minors* behalf, the 
plaintiff would he required to deposit a cost not less than Rs, 8 in the 
sub-judge’s court and Rs. 4 in the munsif's court, for appointing a 
pleader guardian. The duties of the pleader guardian appear to be 
this: he would send a registered letter to the minor or the minor’s 
guardian recjuiring him to come and give infonnation for filing written 
statement on bibflf »f the minor. In ninety-nine rases out of hundred, 
no reply ever came. The pleader guardian would then represent before 
the court that he had done his best; no one bad appeared before him. 
He has, however, earned the cost deposited, and the same may be paid 
to him. The net result would lie that the tenant would be saddled 
with a cost without any benefit accruing to him. The legislature by 
the Amendment Acts has put an end to this farce. Now the executioii 
follows the decree as a matter of course. It is a proceeding in the 
tame suit, Dili cannot go be\*ond the decree and no purpose is likely 
to be served by merely prolonging matter and saddling the tenant with 
Inrtber cost. For, is in suit, so in execution cases, no one is likely to 
appm at the instance of the guardian pleader. And certauily nothinf 
ii likely to be gained after the decree is passed. One can delay and 
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tke plaiaiii!, bat cannot do anything mom. Why then the poor 
should be saddled with further cost^ — a cost which sometimea 
^eeds the claim? 

Whenever there is a real defenc'e, the natural guardian sees that 
the case is defended. The pleader guardian is usually looked upon 
with distrust. The whole procedure is a machinery for the benefit of 
junior pleaders without corresponding Wnefit to the minor. The sooner 
an end is put to this sort of procedure, the letter both for the land- 
lords as well as the tenants.” 

I would vsimply say that the only objection raised is against the 
summary procedure being extended to enhancement of rent suits. Of 
course, I apologise to you, Sir, for any defec’ts in the drafting of the 
Bill. If I had simply added a proviso to clause 3 to the effei‘t that 
sub-section (k) of section 148 shall not apply to enhancement of rent 
suits, it would have simplified matters, and I shall certainly do that in 
Select Committee. 

3-10 p.m. 

As the Bill is going to the Select (Vunmittec, if I see that the 
summaiT piiwedure is not accepted, I will dj' 0 ]» it. I have already 
said that if the pro<’edure is not adopted, it will only result in saddling 
the poor tenants with cost. I suggest that sooner the Select Committee 
is appointed, the better it will W for the l>enefit of the tenants. Simi- 
larly in a large number of suits n landlonl has also to pay a large sum. 
It will, therefore, be to the Wnefit of Iwth parties — both the tenants 
and the landlords. If there is any defect in the Bill, of course the 
Select Committee, under the guidance of the eminent Hon ’hie Revenue 
Member as its Chairman, will be able to remedy it. Therefore, I rer)uest 
my friends to give me a chance in the Select Committee and not throw 
out the Bill at this stage. I promise that I will see that the Select 
Committee presents the Bill in a form that would W acceptable f<t 
Government. 

Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BAtU: I beg to oppose this motion. 
Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh in reading the opinions that have been 
circulated was pleased to say that the opinions of two of the Revenue 
Commissioners of the province were apparently in favour of a part of the 
Bill, but be has not placed before the House the opinion of the High 
Court which is decidedly against both the provisions of the Bill, and the 
High Court is distinctly of opinion that the enactment of this measure 
would be to the disadvantage of the poor tenants, especially the minor 
tenants. I will quote a couple of sentences from the opinion of the 
High Court. So far as the first part is concerned, the High Court saya : 
**lf the natural guardian neglects the interest of the minor and doea 
not enter appearance in the suite for enhancement, the miw'hief would 
W much greater. The simple and cheap procedure in section 148 (A) 
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Md (t) at they now tiand may ba jutiifiad ia the ease of petty rent 
iuitt, many of which go imdifeaded* bat cannot be justified when the 
landlord it teeking to establish a right to enhance the rent and to alter 
the conditions on which the tenancy was being held prior to the insti- 
tution of the suit. Their Jjordships do not think the suggested change 
will sufficiently protect the interests of minor defendants to the suit/' 
They go on to say : ^Their Ix)rdship8 think that the provisions of sec- 
iion 148 (h) should not, for the same reasons as stated with reference 
to suits for enhancement of rent^ be extended to proceedings in execu- 
tion of such decrees. For in such cases also important questions regard- 
ing the validity of ^les may arise. Further, if services of process in 
rent execution cases are effected on the natiiral guardian of the minor 
in the manner contemplated by section 148 (h) and in case the guardian 
is negligent and does not appear, valuable property may be sold for 
•a small sum and irreparable mischief may be done to the minor. Their 
lordships, therefore, do not approve of the amendment suggested by 
the Bill in question/’ I beg to adopt this as my argument and I 
shall ask the House to consider whether there is any necessity for this 
Bill. Who has asked for this Bill really? There has been no demand 
for it from the public. The High Court is against it and as far as I can 
judge, the Commissioners whose opinions my friend has read are also 
against it. T do not think it will be to the l>enefit of the minor tenants 
to have this Bill. I, therefore, oppose its reference to the Select 
Committee. 

Khan BullMlur Maulvi AZIZUL HAQUE: Remembering as I do 
atill the pains of the Legislative Council, not in this Chamber but in 
the Chamber near by and the days of troubles and agonies the membeiw 
then passed through, I am surprised to see that my friend Maulvi Syed 
Majid Baksh has found this defect in the Bengal Tenancy Act instead 
of devoting himself to many realities which would be of benefit to 
the tenants. I am surprised all the more to see that as a matter of 
fact this Bill, at this stage, has been brought in with a view not to 
-give all the tidvantages that a man is entitled to liefore all his rights 
lire done away with but to give a little more summary remedy in what 
are known as the enhancement pro<‘eedings and rent suits. Many of 
you would prolvably remember that this section 148 has devised with 
its various sub-sertious certain summaiy' methods, certain special proce- 
-dure, certain atrocious rules of procedure which could not be found 
In any other part of the world. And yet my friend wants that by this 
aection each and one of the sub-clauses should be applicable not only 
to the rent suits but also to enhancement of rent suits, which is a wary 
important question,, After all I cannot imagine a greater calamity for 
u tenant than of gcnng to a law court not to get his rent enhanced It 
is the duty of the li^lature to »«« that all opportunities are given tp 
llim so that he may go and put his case before the court. On the oihe^ 
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p|0id, friend tey* thnt it would be quite well if a {uroxriso be added 
tbe i«Dviso to clauiie (o) would not be applicable to tbe enbance* 
imimi of rent auits. I am afraid my friend ie miitaken, but in two 
wtb^r clause* there is a provision that a written statement could not 
be filed in court. Am I to understand that my friend wants to provide 
that the leave of the court would be net'essary Wfore a man vras allowed 
to file his statement? If he wants to do that» he will have to change 
the law lock, stock and barrel l^ecause I find it will provide an exception 
with reference to clause in), but in clauses (hi to ij), that is to say, in 
all possible clauses and the »ul>-st»<‘tions of tliose clauses we find that 
provision. I must say 1 have yet found no reason why we should do 
away with the ordinary rules of piwedure in enhaiuement of rent 
suits. Enhuncenieut of rent is bad enough just us unearned income is 
a questionable matter. He advises a special procedure by whi«*h the 
right of a minor is to be done away with. I am afraid the legislature 
would be putting something on the Statute B<M)k w'hich is md to be 
found anywhere else in the world. The tendency of law i« to give 
those who are in such circumstances in w'hich it is not possible for 
them always to go to court all possible protection. I am afitiid it is 
not possible to agree to the reference of this Bill to a Select Committee 
in its present form. I hope my friend will come forward with another 
Bill in which he would make better provision for restricting the law. 
X must oppose this Bill. 


Rai lahito AKSHOY KUMAR iiN: Mr. President, Sir, tbe change 
suggested by the Bill, in my humble opinion, is not neies8ar>’ for the 
following reasons : — 

(1) Section 148 (h) of the Bengal Tenancy Act relaxes the provisions 
of Order 32, rule 4, of the Ccwle of Civil Procedure; only in cases where 
the suit is simply for recovery of arrears of rent brought by landlord# 
against defaulting tenants. In such suits, as the section now* stands, 
the court may serve a notice on the natural guardian of a minor 
defendant informing him that he will be treated as the guardian of 
such defendant in res]>ect of such suit pmvided be does not apfiear 
and raise objection, if any, within time fixed hy court not being 14 
clear days from the date of service of notice. If there be no such 
objection within the time fixed by court, the natural guardian shall lie 
considered to be duly upfiointed guardian of the minor defendant for 
all the purposes of the rent suit. Many of such rent suits are decided 
ejT parts. In pure and simple rent suits and when a re(*ord-of -rights 
ha# been prepareil and finally published, the only question which remain# 
to be decided is whether any rent has been paid for the period under 
claim. Tbe provisions of section 148 (h) cannot be the cause of any 
•abslantial injury to the minor defendant even in cases where owing 
to the non-appearance of the natural guardian the minor ntav somewbai 
"^auifer. 
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(2) But a suit brought by a minor for enhancement of rent Itanda 
on a different footing altogether. In such suite the minor alks for 
•addling the tenant with a recurring liability for payment of rent at 
an enhanced rate for all time to come. In suits like these the ^ricter 
provision for the appointment of guardian of a minor defen^nt, as 
enjoined by Order f‘12, rule 4, of the Code of Civil Procedure, should be 
adhered to and the provision of section 148 (h) should not be allowed 
to apply to suits brought for enhancement of rent either under section 
.30 on the ground of rise in price, etc,, or section 52 (suit for additional 
rent for additional area). Because in such suits complicated questions 
of law and fact are to be gone into and decided. If in such suits the 
natural guardian happens to be a little negligent, great mischief will 
be done to the minor. 

(J) As regards the suggestion for making the provision of section 
148 (A) of the Bengal Tenancy Act applicable to rent execution proceed- 
ings, although the execution proceedings may be considered to lie a 
continuation of the original suit in which the decree was passed if 
services of notice be made on the natural guardian in the manner 
provided by section 148 (h) in rent execution cases by which properties 
of minors are liabU to l>e sold and effectively disposed of for a small 
decretal amount, a little indifference or negligence on the part of the 
natural guardian may cause irreparable miscliief to the minor defen- 
dants; so in rent execution cases also, for the interest of minor defen- 
dants the provision of section 148 (h) of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
should not be extended, although it may cause some hardship to the 
landlords ami specially in these days of economic distress, to pay for the 
cost for the appointment of a court guardian. But the landlords should 
also remember that the money advanced for the purpose will have to be 
paid by the minor defendants under the law, for safeguarding whoa# 
interest the landlord hod first to pay. 

(4) The Bill, as it suggests for making the plaintiff in a rent suit 
liable for cast fur serving notice by registered post on natural guardian^ 
cannot be justified. Last of all I l>eg to submit that the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885 was thoroughly overhauled and the amended Act came in^ 
operation only the other day, and we found that in the course of ilio 
last two yeat^ several unsuccessful attempts were made to make additimia 
and alterations here and there in the amended Act. 

In my humble opinion a comprehensive Bill may be put forward for 
amending nH the provisions of the Act which, in the opinion of iOint 
of my hon'ble friends, appear to be unjustifiable. A pieoemed WMiit* 
deration of a voluminous Act like the Bengal Tenancy Act may pitiil 
further complioationt. For these reasons I oppose the 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
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Hr. C. C. COOPER: I rhe to oppoW'tke motion. Apart from the , 
defects and deficiencies of the proposed Bill which cannot 
c(Hnmend itself to any one, we are opposed on principle to any piet'emeal 
legislation, and cannot sup|[>ort any attempt at tinkering with the Bengal 
fTenancy Act. 

Piecemeal legislation is dangerous at all times, and we are opposed 
to it on principle. 


Tha Hon’bli Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: Sir, my task 
has been considerably lightened by the speeches made by the previous 
speakers. Confining myself only to questions of principle, ItecauAe that 
is the only relevant point just now, I wdll say that (Government must 
oppose the Bill. Mr. Cooper has |)ointed out — and I entirely agree with 
liiiii — that it would be dangerous to tinker with the Bengal Tenancy 
Act in a piecemeal fashion, and I am sure that this consideration will 
weigh with the members of this Himse. Sir, 1 shall take up the two 
points in the amendment separately, namely, HUinmnry proceedings for 
suits for enhancement of rent and summary procedure for execution of 
decrees. As regards summary proceedings for enhancement of rent, 
I submit that the provision in the existing Act ought to satisfy ever>'- 
lx)dy, that is, that you should not allow the rent to be enhanced without 
giving suitable opportunity for such suits to lie properly defended. 
The procedure mentioned in section 14H of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
has reference only to suits for rent where a record-of-right has been 
prepared Even then it is a wide departure from the previously existing 
practice; when the jawa is known or the tental paiil every year is 
known, then practically the only issue is — ^what is the amount reali-sahlef* 
In other words, the dispute is rotifined merely to (|uestions of payment 
and amount. That is one pro|K)sition. But if we apply the provision 
toggested by Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh in suits for enhancement of rents, 
a question may arise that the tenant’s jama is really a makarari jama, 
and I would like to know if Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh, coming as he 
any rate he says so — from the praja party, seriously suggests 
ihat the poor minors’ rights should not be effectively defended by a 
guardian and by the filing of a written statement. We all know that 
, where the interest of a minor or widow is involved, unscrupulous 
gomostas sometimes enter into league with the major co-sharers to deprire 
the minor or widow of the interest. We alto know that the minors and 
widows cannot protect themselves as readily as a major adnlt can. 

UmM tYiO MAJID BAKtlit Action can be taken against the 
Hk^lrtatal gtardira. 
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TIm Mim’Mt fir FROVAiH CHUNDER MITTER: I thank my 

frianci for ihe interinipfion. Jf the pleader guardian does not do hie 
duty, he can be sued, but can the natural guardian be sued so easily? 
However, I maintain that it will be dangerous to allow this further 
departure flora a well-established practice. 

As regards execution proceedings, I admit that there is something 
to lie said in favour of the proposal, and we are willing to examine 
that question on its merits; but the question is by no means so easy 
that we can accept the Bill drafted by Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh, even 
with regard to execution proceedings. The High Court has pointed out 
the difficulties very clearly in paragraph *3 of their letter, and I would 
read the remarks of the Hon’ble Judges with the leave of the House; 
“Their liordships think that the provisions of sec tion 148 (h) should not 
for the same reasons as stated with refereiK'e to suits for enhancement of 
rent be extended to proceedings in execution of such decrees. For in 
such cases also important questions regarding the validity of sales may 
arise. Further, if services of process in rent execution cases are effected 
on the natural guardian of the minor in the mannepcontemplated by 
section 148 (h) and in case the guardian is negligent and does not 
appear, valuable property may be sold for a small sum and irreparable 
mischief may be done to the minor. Their Lordships, therefore, do 
not approve of the amendment suggested by the Bill in question/* 

Now, let us consider for a moment if the natural guardian does not 
appear, then what will happen. Let us take a case of fraud — and unfor- 
tunately frauds are not unknown, — where a major co-sharer who is the 
natural guardian is kept away by arrangement and the pmperty of the 
minor is sold. Perhaps property worth Rs. 5,(KK) may be sold for 
Rs. 500. If you have n pleader guardian and even if the pleader 
guardian does not do his duty at any rate the minor on attaining 
majority can sue the pleader guardian and the pleader guardian would 
be liable to damages. The pleader guardian can also be hauled up before 
the court for his fraudulent or negligent conduct and he may be disbarred 
or otherwiia fuitably punished. Sir, there is, however, another aspect 
which requires further consideration. In a petty execution case ariiiag 
out of a rent suit the decree may be for a small amount, but Hie oast 
for the formal appointment of a guardian may be comparatively high. 
How can we rei^onciie lioth th^ difficulties? Fp till now we have not 
been able to find any suitable remedy, but we are anxious to ind one to 
minimise the cost and at tbe same time to give protection to minor 
tonanis. We are, however, convinced that the Bill, as it stands oannet 
possibly be accepted. I can give this assurance to tbe mover and to tbe 
members of this House that as regards execution proceedings we shall be 
prepared to examind the matter not only to examine it but if we prove 
auooemful in our endeavour to bring in an amending Hil net of tbe 
whole Tenancy Act but on ibis point along with vameie eibef 
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if we can find t satisfactory solution, wn 
|l^l try to put that in an amending Bill at the earliest possible <^por* 
iunity. I trust after this assurance the mover will withdraw his motion* 
if he does not see his way to do so, I am afraid I must oppose it. 


Maulvi SYED MAdIO BAKSHs Sir, may I know if it is contem* 
plated that an amending Bill will be brought in by (lovernment so far 
as execution proceedings are concerned P 


Tim Hofi’bia Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: 1 have already 
said that we cannot accept the Bill as it stands on ciuestions of prin- 
ciple, hecau.se it deals with ImHIi enhancement of rent and exec^ution of 
decrees. So far as execution procee<ling8 are (xincerned, I cannot 
definitely promi.se that we shall intrt>duce a Bill ; hut I say this much 
that if either Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh or any one else puts foiward any 
feasible suggestion which will minimise the cost of litigation and at 
the same time will protect the interests of minors, we are prepared to 
consider that suggestion carefully and to introduce a Hill after discua* 
sion if discussion be necessary. For the pur|)ose of that amendment 
I do not want to wait till the whole Bengal Tenancy Act is ripe for 
amendment. There are certain provisions of the Act which bad better 
be left untouched ; but amendments on various other minor point! may 
he necessarv' and we have an amending Bill under consideration. We 
are considering what other minor amendments are necessary. There 
is a file on this subject, and in that connection we are willing ta 
examine what is possible not only on the materials before us but I can 
assure the members that any suitable suggestion that may he put forwardf 
by any member will be carefully considere<l. 

The motion of Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh was then, by leave of the 
Council, withdrawn. 


Tha Bangil Paatura Bill, 1BS2. 

MUmNDRA DEB RAI MAHABAIS I beg to move that the Bengal 
Pasture Bill, 1932, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of — 

(7) The Uott'ble Minister in charge of Agriculture and lodustriaa 
Department ; 

(2) Mr, I*. E. Fawcus; 

(J) Dr, Xaresh Chandra Sen Gupta; 

(i) Maulvi Abdua Samad; 

(d) Baja Bbupendra Narayan Sinba Bahadur, of Kashipir; 

(tf) Mr* Sarat Kumar Roy; 
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(7) B»bu Khetter Mohan Ray; 

(8) Babu 8uk Lai Nag; 

(9) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aziaul Haque; 

(10) Mr. r. Banerji; 

(11) Bttbu Jitendralal Bannerjee; and 

(12) the mover, 

vrith instruction to submit their report as soon as possible and the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessarj^ to constitute a 
iq[Uorum shall be five. 

Mr. President, Sir, our popular agricultural Minister was jubilant 
over the killing of the Cattle Bill. It had certain defects, but he has 
up to now given us nothing better. This Bill seeks to provide healthy 
food for cattle. In Bengal no fodder crops are raised for the use of 
cattle. They eke out a miserable existence by chewing cuds from what- 
ever they can get out of bare earth. In bygone days when people 
venerated the cow as go-rtuitUf there was pasture land in everj^ village. 
With the advam^e of civilisation, reverence for the cow who fed 
humanity during infancy with milk l)egnn to decline and the pasture 
lands were appropriated for cultivation. It yielded more crops and 
brought in lots of money. As an inevitable result, the cattle deteriomt- 
-ed. The yield of milk Wame less and less. The cows which yielded, 
aay, five seers of milk a day, de<lined to yield more than one-tenth of it 
Nowadays one would thank his stars if he can get two seers of milk out 
of an ordinary country cow-. The bullock refuses to cany more than 
half the weight which they carried Wfore. They can scarcely plough 
half the land they used to do formerly. What is this due toP The want 
X)f good pasturage is responsible for this deplorable state of things. In 
Orissa even at the present moment the landholder has got to reserve 5 
per cant, of the land for pasturage. But that is not the case with 
Bengal. Milk is one of the most nourishing foods, but its w-^anty supply 
has made it a very dear commodity for ordinary people to use and more 
so in the city. Infant mortality and the physic'al deterioration of the 
Bengalees are eetriainly due to the want of this nourishing and invigorat- 
ing food. Cow is getting diminutive in sise and w^eak in body. These 
haggard creatures |)ereft of milk cannot command reverence. The cows 
of Western countries — the wmntry of beef-eaters on the other hand — are 
Itept and maintained in hardy style and their very appearance com- ^ 
manded reverence and yet we do not feel ashamed to call ourselves 
Hindus and worshippers of go-mata. The Pasture Bill seeks to pro- 
vide better and wholesome food for cattle amidst congenial surrouadings. 

I frankly adiait that the Bill has its defects, but it is capalde of 
improvement in the committee stage where the defects can he rectiisd* 
Sir, 1 feel very keenly for the physical deterioratton of my owmtrymen 
and I firmly Mieve that, if milk and fish, the two chief suhstautiat 
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||Ub ol ik» Bengalee, em be had in fdenty, Uie bealili ai|d vealtk nl 
^ people are bound to improve. With theee lew worda I commend 
mf motion for the acceptance of the House. 


4 p.m. 

Rii BnhaAir KAMINI KUMAR OAts Mr. President. Sir, 1 Okink 
it is iny duty to oppose the present Bill and resolution of Munindra 
Deb Rai Mahasai to refer it to a Select Comiuitlee and am not for 
sending it to the Selec't Conunittee at all. Hai Mahasai may well think 
for dumb millions because he has enough to spare. I have to oppose 
him because 1 come from a far remote area and I have to consider the 
ease of those people who are struggling hard for their daily bread. In 
our part of the country we are so much in want that |}eopIe flm k in num- 
bers when there is a part*el of land to lease to grow paddy. 1 have 
often tried to speak before you alnmi the Badarkhali colonisation at 
Cox’s Basar. It has l>een dw’i<led to lease 1 tiront and 9 kanniet of land 
to one who has no house to live in and no land to cultivate. Still in that 
unwholesome quarters exposed to rain and wind, birds and beasts of prey, 
agreeing to pay a high rate of rent. ]>eop!e migrate and struggle to 
get leases for bringing land under <'ultivation. Besides, Hai Mahasal 
may speak hut does n(d feel alnmt the hard times we are in. At this 
critical period of their very exisi.»ii(*e to ask the poor cultivators of the 
soil to comply with the provisions of the Bill is hard indeed. It has 
been rin ulated to elicit opinion on the Bill, but people who are really 
to give opinion are only a bit better than those for whose protection this 
Bill is now l>efore yr»u. The Goveninient have done what is fxissihle for 
them to do; they have written to the public lK»dies and such lK>dies 
have given their opinions which Government have to consider; it is not 
possible to get the opinion of individuals, many of whom live far apart 
from these public Ixidies. Again, I do not find in (he list of the public 
bodies to which the Bill has l)een sent for opinion the name of the 
Chittagong Association which represents the views of the Chittagong 
people of all sects and creeds and position in life. The Islam Associa- 
tion is presumed to have been written to, hut I do not find in the papers 
what opinion, if any, has been given by the members. 

1 find that 27 public bodies have l>een asked to give opinion about 
the Bill of which only a few have responded. There is legal presump- 
tioii that other bodies have got the notice hut presumption of experience 
does not always support this presumption of law. Again as to indivi- 
duala or interested persons, I find only there is a publication, in the 
CdeutU GasetU of the 11th March, hut, Sir, will you please consider how 
many of these millions of interested persons do really see the Calautta 
not even one in 10,000. Of ahove-menitoned associations, the 
(I) Indian Association has opposed the Bill as it is, properly and justly, 
of opinion ihi^ the measure is contentious, seeks to recover for 
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psftmre purposes lands tkat may kave been long in tke ]posees» 
•ion of priTate individnals and is likely to be karsk in its 
ap]dication. Those who do not know Bai Makasai may say; this may 
be an attempt on tke part of landlords to take away tke land from poor 
tenants who are possessing tke same for generations. (2) Malda Muham- 
madan Association has also opposed on individual and genend grounds ; 
It says that there is no suitable land in Malda for such purpose. There 
is no trace available of any pasture ground being reserved at any time 
for grasing cattle, which at once concludes that the people of Malda 
never felt any necessity for any suck ground. This association justly 
opposes tke Bill by saying it is preposterous especially at this time of 
money scarcity to introduce another item of taxation tke very idea of 
which will take the breath out of poor villagers, especially people of 
Chittagong who have to suffer heavily for the action of a very few. 
(3) Then comes the Marwari Association. I fail to understand how the 
opinion of this association can at all be taken into consideration. What 
knowledge it has or can have of the locality or lands in the interior? 
But still the association also have pointed out many defects in this Bill. 
At the same time it has suggested some improvements which is conten- 
tious, impracticable and will be far more pernicious to the poor 
individuals than the provisions of the existing Hill. (4) Then comas 
the British Indian Association. I do not know how many members 
of this association have any idea of pasture and gracing and their 
opinion further shows that I am not wrtuig in my surmises. They also 
do not support the Bill on all its grounds and one means they have sug- 
gested is as pernicious and cumbrous as the other provisions of the Bill, 
namely, to place the poor villagers again and once moi'e at the mercy 
of the union board. The zammilars* rental, legitimate and fair, will 
be the first charge on the income of the union board. (S) The Central 
National Muhammadan Association has opposed the Bill on the ground 
that it involves several aspects, some provocative and some intricate, 
expensive and impossible and, therefoi'e, at present should not be pro- 
ceeded with. 

I find again another Landholders* Association of Binajptir. My 
remarks to the British Indian Assoc iation applies on all fours to this 
association as well. On the whole, it has not given its whole-hearted 
support to all the provisions of the Bill. It has given its emphatio 
protest to the levy of any further cess or tax without which the mten. 
tion of the Bill will be defeated; so it has in a manner opposed the 
Bill. In conclusion, like the British Indian Association, it has not for- 
gotten to iay„ There is no reason why the landlords should be deprived 
of their renin. Such are the bodies to whom the Bill has been sent to 
elicit opinion of the public and inferested individuals. Now these are 
the opinions received which are, on the whole, against the aoceptanee 
of the Bill. Such Bills were contemplated and rejected before and I 
fail to understand how we have become wiser to support the present Bill. 



i ; The Bill hu many other delects which, I am afraid, I will aoi ba 
justified to discuss in detail without tiring your already tired patienca 
any furthee*. 

I, therefore, resume my seat hoping you will reject this Bill and 
will not send it to the Select Committee and thereby protect the interest 
of poor individuals for whose benefit the Bill is apparently intended. 

Dr. NARESH CHANDRA SEN CURTAt May 1 rise to a point 
of order? 1 find, Sir, that there is an amendment that the Bill he re- 
cironlated. Ought that motion not to come up before a general discus- 
sion on the main motion takes place? 

Mr. PRESIDENT: 1 think it is immaterial. The amendment may 
be taken up afterwards. 

Dr. NARESH CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: It is not my motion, Sir. 
I was simply asking as to whether the amendment should not have come 
before. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: But it is left to the President either to bring up 
the amendment now so that there may be one discussion on Iwth the 
motions or take the amendment at a later stage. 

Dr. NARESH CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: 1 was cmly drawing the 
attention of the Chair to this, 

Ml^ PRESIDENT: But that is not a point of order at all. 

Mr. SARAT KUMAR ROY: In the permanently settled urea of 
Bengal, it is inconceivable that there is any area which can properly be 
said to l>e “unwcupied,*’ since the proprietary right to e\’ety piece of 
land within on estate is with the zamtndar and this lias been confirmed 
by the Permanent Settlement Hegulaiion of i79d. The (?rown or the 
Government does not own any land in Bengal except such as is held by 
them as khm mahal and I think the proposed definition of '‘Iiand at the 
disposal of the Government'* is a misnomer and would militate against 
the principles of the Permanent Settlement Regulation and would, in 
effect, be an abrogation of the sacred pledge which was given to the 
landholders at the very commencement of the British Rule in Bengal. 
Keither this Government nor any future Government, which may step 
in to the shoes of the former, should attempt at nullifying such pledge, 
whiidk was given for the purpose of rather establishing British Rule in 
India. For this reason only if for no other reason, the Bill should be 
rejected. 
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Agiuiii there ie another aepect which ehould not be OTeiioaked. The 
Bill coiiteiiiplateA that after the land for pastnmge is acquired, the 
management will be vested in a village board who will impose a grasing 
fee upon the owners of the cattle in the village. From my own 
experience, I can tell you that none of these owners of cattle in villages 
of Bengal will agree 16 pay such fees, overburdened as they already are 
with the liabilities for rents, cesses, education cess, union board taxes, 
etc. Hence the operation of the Bill will be impossible even after 
acquisition of lands. 

The method recommended for acquisition of land for pasturage is 
highly illegal. No citizen can tolerate that his title to property should 
be snatched away from him without proper adjudication by a competent 
court of law and I think the executive officers of the Government ought 
not to be given such jurisdiction to determine the question of title to 
immovable property. The civil court is the proper place and tribunal 
for the purpose. Hence the Bill also aims at depriving a person of his 
fundamental rights regarding his property. 

lastly, the persons upon whom the burden of finding funds for the 
acquisition of pasturage is thrown will l)e least benefited by the project. 
Very few of them own cattle and hence it would be most improper 
to throw upon them the burden of providing funds. There are other 
unjust provisions in the Bill which are too numerous to be mentioned 
here. Hence I suggest tliat the Bill in its present form be rejected. 


Mr. P. N. GUHA: Mr. President, Sir, it may be remembered that 
it was at my instanr e that this Bill was sent to « irculation last time. 
Bir, this particular Bill has a history behind it. This is not the first 
time that a Bill of this nature has come up before the House. It was, 
I think, three or four years hack that this very Bill was introduced 
into the Council by Dr. Moreno. In fact, several attempts were made 
to bring this and similar other measures such as Cattle Bill into the 
Bengal Legiilfi^ve Council. This i>articular Bill, after it was intro* 
duced by Dr. Moreno, was referred to a Select Committee of which I 
was a menilnir. AVe of the committee tried our best to give a shape 
to the Bill, but our best efforts failed to make any bead or tail of it. 
The Bill is l)efore the House once again and I am sure that the mover 
is hoping to see it passed. 

Sir, the very first thing I would like to point out in connection with 
the Bill is that the problem of pasture lands is an economic one and 
the proposed ^111 affect many vested interests, which is not 

at aU desirable at tht present moment. My second point is the question 
of the uiilination of the landlords* fees for the purpose of acqniiiag 
lands for pastnmgo. It may be recalled that it was mainly at the 
instance of myself and my friend Mr. Fasl*ul Hoq that the landlords’ 
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y |»es under ilie Bengal Tenancy Act, not takon by iko kndl<»rda within 
i n oertiin poriod, were given over to the difttriot boarde* To revme this 
armngement as is propoeed in the Bill will be very unfair. My third 
pmnt is the question of the land. It is known to all that at present 
the agricuitural lands are not available in sufficient quantity in the 
important areas of Eastern Bengal at least and consequently a grave 
injustice will be done to the ntiyaU if lands are set apart for pasturago 
in the villages. 

Sir, it is a well-known fact that during the rainy season it is almost 
impossible to find high lands in the eastern districts where the cattle 
ean move. In my own district it is a common sight to see cows and 
bulb huddled together on small piec*es of lands surrounded by knee«deep 
water on all sides. The cost of raising the londs in such areas will lie 
prohibitive. There are various other points which can justly l>e raised 
against the Bill. The Bill, if fiassed into law^ will prejudicially affect 
the interests of landlords, and tenure-holders alike. 

In conclusion, 1 can assure you, Sir, that this is the very same Bill 
as was introduced by Dr. Moreno; not a word has been changed any- 
where and I do not think that the mover has made out any case for 
referring the Bill, once rejected, to the Select Committee again. 
Further reference to a Select Committee will mean the acceptance of the 
principle of the Bill by tliis House. This should not be done, for the 
simple reason that the Bill has already been thrashed out. Sir, I 
oppose the motion and appeal to (he mover to withdraw it. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Before I arljourn for prayer I should like U> 
say that I find (hat there has been considerable opposition to this Bill. 
I feel that I should give a cliaiice to the member in charge of the Bill 
to keep it alive by taking the re-circulation ttK»tion after (he adjournmentt 
so that those who have no intention to kill the Bill outright may vota 
for the motion for re-circulation. 

[At 4-20 p.m. the Council was adjourned for prayer and it 
reassembled at 4-10 p.m.] 

The following motion was called but not moved: — 

MaiiHrl HAMAN ALI to move, by way of amendment, that the Bill 
be re-cireulated for the purpose of eliciting further opinion thereon 
before the 16th November, 1932. 

•atal dlTENORALAL BANNEMiit Sir, so far as I can gaugw 

the feelings of the members of this House, there is not one amongst 
Iham who would support Rni Mnhiiai's Bill, nor am I ^ing to suiqmTt 
it tnyielf* though I admit that in a moment of legislativa tnadvartanea 
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I gave my cooeent to serve on the Select Committee. I fceg, however, 
to record my emphatic dissent from some of the opinions expressed 
here, especially those by the Kumar Bahadur of Dighapatiya and Mr. P. 
N. Guha. I fail to understand why the Kumar Bahadur went out of 
his way, to conjure up the ghost of the Permanent Settlement and to 
speak of vested interests. So far as I can judge, there is only one t^t— 
and that is the supreme test of all legislation — rtV., whether it is 
calculated to ser\’e the public welfare or not. If public welfare demands 
a particular piece of legislation, it must be passed — no matter whether 
the Permanent Settlement or a whole phalanx of permanent settlements 
were arrayed against it. Similarly, if public welfare demanded the 
passing of this Bill, it would have to be passed, vested interests or no 
vested interests. Therefore, the only question which should vreigh with 
us is whether the Bill is calculated to serve public welfare or not. Sir, 
the Bill of Rai Mahasai is not simply for the purpose of providing 
pasture lands — practically speaking, it is for the re-conversion of paddy 
laud into pasture land *, and the question is whether this will be to the 
advantage of the people of the country’. Sir, I may tell the Rai 
Mahasai that if pasture lands have been gradually broken up and used 
for the purpose of growing paddy, it is not because human beings have 
a congenital antagtmism to cows and cattle, but because the pressure of 
population upon the soil has greatly increased, and consequently there 
has been a necessity for more paddy lands and paddy lands have 
consetiuently usurj>ed the places of pasture lands. I sympathise, and I 
am sure every body will syinpathi.se, with the mover’s complaint as 
legards the deterioration of cattle. He seemed to make it a giievance 
that the cows should refuse to give more milk and oxen refuse to carry 
greater burtleus. I might suggest to my friend that perhaps this was 
due to the prevalent spirit of non-cooperation, and a little subsidijEed 
Government propaganda might be helpful. But, jesting apart, if my 
friend wants to improve the breed of cattle, what is required is that more 
laud should, and not that pasture lauds, be artificially restored, 
nor that the people should be taxed for the purpose of acquiring such 
lands. 

Khan Batiadlir Milllvl AZIZUL HAQUE: Sir, when a future 
historian will write in later years the history of legislation in this House 
as to who has been responsible for the greatest number of legislation, 
the largest number of questions and the largest number of resolutions, 
1 will immediately point out one figure and one figure alone, though I 
ahall not name him for the time being, and I think every one of os wiU 
be able to fim} him in spite of the fact that he may be pasturing in a 
quiet land. The present Bill is a masterpiece of ill-digested, badly 
dialted and ill-balanced legislation and one wiR notice that wwdm have 
been put in without finding their real imp<Mri and that a greater amount 
of power is thrown on the local authoritiee, yet withiii the four oomert 
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p|Dit Iflgbttiioii it i» not statod whethor iko distriot board or tbo mum* 
or tbe union board i« tho local authoritj. ’Fho peculiar fact 
about this Bill is that everybody's bouse and land in tbe village wiU be 
taxed and yet a limited numWr of cows will have the privilege of 
grating on the pasture land. I do not know, Sir, why tbe ]^i Mabasai 
is so very anxious to tax everybody in order to allow a limited number 
of cows and buffaloes to roam over the country. I think that sulbcient 
has been said in this House to record tbe protest that we are tirtid of 
these pastures and bulls in this House and 1 think that there should hie 
a quick ending of all these things and the more quickly it is dome the 
better. 


Maulvi ABDUL HAMID SHAH spoke in Bengali, the English 
translation of which is as follows : — 

“Mr. President, Ilai Mahasai deserves our thanks for the iiohle end 
he has in view in introducing the Bengal Pasture Bill. The Bill aime 
at securing and preserving a sufliciently large acreage of jiasture for 
the fast decaying breed of cattle of this province. But the plan of 
work suggested by him defeats the pur|>ose for which the Bill has been 
framed. 

Rai Mahasai makes the following suggestions: — 

(/) those lands which had been previously left uncultivated and 
used as pasture for cattle or which hod been mentioned as 
pasture in the settlement records may be taken possession of 
by the collector of the district for the purpose of converting 
them into ]>asture for cattle; 

(if) adoption of measures for preventing the cultivators from taking 
for cultivation lease of lands, which are still lying unculti* 
vated and are used as graxing ground for cattle; and 

(J) to acquire lands, if necessary, for use as pasture on payment of 
adecjuate compensation. 

As regards the first of the above clauses, I have to say that it does 
not at all seem reasonable that any land belonging to the poor culti- 
vators should be taken possession of by the collector of the district for 
conversion into graxing ground without paying any compensation. The 
proposal for further taxation of the penunous and starving peasantry 
of the province and for acquinng land for pasture should be a matter 
lor careful consideration. 

We find that the proposed Bill aims at increasing Hie acreage of 
pasture without paying any heed to the hardships that it would infifot 
upon tbe poor peasantry wbo more than anybody else keenly feel tbu 
wmA of healthy cattle for tbeir agricultuial work. There are dattsui 
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in the Bill which appear to be detrimental to the beet intm'eete of the 
peaeaatiy and not to apeak of improving the lew heade of cattle that 
they poMOM at preeent seek to cmnpel them to diapoee of them. 

I, therefore, oppose the Bill as also the amendment for sending it to 
the iSelect Committee/’ 


4-45 p.m. 

TN Hoil’Ma Nawab K. C. M. FAROQUi, Khan Bahadur: Sir, 
this Bill was introdmed in the Council in one shape or another more than 
once. It will be remembered that a similar Bill by Dr. Moreno was 
introdiice<l in 1925. That Bill was referred to a Select Committee which 
amended it. Fven then there was difference of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the Select Committee os many as four minutes of dissent were 
re(^orded. The Bill, as amende<l by the Select Committee, however, 
did not prove acceptable to the House in 1920, and an amendment by 
my friend, Mr. P. N. Guba, to refer it again to the Sele<*t Committee 
indefinitely was carried. This amendment was moved and carried 
evidently with the intention of killing the Bill as the CouiH'il dissolved 
shortly afterwards, and the Bill met with a natural death. 

Those who have closely followed the trend of (lisciissions in the Coun- 
cil ill the past, I am sure, must have been impressed with the impmcti- 
cjohle nature of this legislation. But 1 can assure the member in charge 
of the Bill that I have every sympathy with the object he has in view in 
introducing this Bill, and I fully appreciate his keen interest in the 
matter. 

Sir, it lias been urged that one of the causes of deterioration of 
cattle in Bengal is the gross inade(}ua(‘y of pasture land. I venture to 
differ from this point of view. Undoubtedly the condition of cattle 
in Bengal is not what it should be; but the causes are partly climatic 
and partly i^onomic. In tracing the cause of degeneration of Bengal 
cattle, Colonel Oliver, Animlil Husbandry' Expert to the Imperial Conn* 
cil of Agricultural Research, observes that his investigation points ’’to 
defects in the i^iiiposition of their food and parasitism and other chronic 
disease as the main causes of extreme degeneration of cattle which occurs 
in the areas such as the paddy-growing districts of Bengal where wateN 
logging and leeching by rain regularly o<*cur. Further, it is genevolly 
admitted that a damp climate such as we have in Bengal is unfavoUi^ 
able to the growth of vigorous cattle.*’ It is clear that shortage of 
loddar is not' by any means the whole matter. The whole qamUm la 
how beat to rear ohd maintain cattle in areas where flooding and heavy 
iminloll are constant features at certain times of the year. I wenl^ 
mention here that in Holland where the load is marshy and anh^t 
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I ijlo flooding like Eastern Bengal^ some of the flaeet cattle in the erorld 
j» produced, and the average of good cattle is very high. This is due 
to the fact that in Holland the cattle are entirely stalMed. Similar 
arrangement will also have to he made in this province along with our 
attempt to evolve a good breed of animal. 

I beg leave now to summarise briefly the insurmountable defects 
in the Bill which will make it wholly tin workable. 

(/) The process of em nmhment on grasiug land has been going on 
for a pretty long time. The reason for this is tliat waste land, when 
brought under cultivation, pays better to grow crops on it than to reserve 
it for grazing purposes. It is extremely diflicult at present to resume 
these lands, and, if done, will suhstantially disturb the ei'nnoinic condi- 
tion of the petiple now in possession of these lands. Legislation with 
a view to resuming these lands will be resentesl by the various vested 
interests including that of the cultivator which will W affectml by such 
a measure, and natimilty (tovernment will be very unpopular. 

{ii) The provision for ta.Ntition in rbiuse M is another objei'tioiiahle 
feature of the Bill. It is undesirable to introduce further taxation, 
particularly at (he pre-Muit m<»meiit, and, 1 am afniid, such a nieasuro 
will Ih* extremely unpopular. 

(o'i) The proposal to apply the provisions of the l«and Actpiisition Act 
for acquiring grazing grounds is a new one, and the propriety of this 
is open to serious (luestion. FA’eii if the proposal is acceptefl, the cost 
of acquiring jiastnre grounds would he prohibitive and prolmbly out of 
proportitm to the advantage obtained. 

( 4 ) Forfeited landlords’ fees now go to district iMiards. The Bill, if 
enacte<l. will deprive the district Isiards of an incmne the amount of 
which is not incnnsidemhle. 

(•>) Provisions of Thapter III whicdi seem to enipow'er the collector 
to expropriate landlords and tenants from lan<ls would interfere with 
the rights conferred hy (he Permanent Settlement and other settle- 
ments. There would thus be confiscation of existing rights. Clausa 
31 of the Bill will not only affect the land revenue hut will also depriva 
the landlord of his right to receive rent. This will tend to make a large 
number of cultivators landless. 

In the face of these outstanding defwts which will eventually mar 
the utsefulneas of the Bill, I am sure, the House will agree with me that 
it is hardly neceaaary to take up such a legislation for consideration. 
I, therefore, oppose the motion that the Bill be referred to a Seleoi 
Committee. 

Rat MHiflltr KitHAi CNANBIIA lANiRdlt While supporting 
ihn principle involved in the Bill, I reg*^ oppose it on itw 

gmiad that it not only affects veeted intereets, but it hardly sorvoi ilw 
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piiriKMie for which it is intended. In these d«y« of economic distress, 
it is unwise to wnberk on n legislation of this kind, and the very fact 
that the majority of the public associations have disapproved of the 
provisions of the Bill, should be enough to prove that it is not oppor- 
tune. If Mr. Hassan Ali had moved his amendment, I would have 
eupported him, for, I feel that we should give the Rai Mah a s ai some 
consolation for the time and labour he has devoted to the drafting of 
the Bill and not throw it out altogether, but since the anlendment 
has not been moved, I have no other alternative than to oppose it, 
although not without a certain amount of regret. I feel that the 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee will hardly be of any use. 
Even if the motion for reference to a Select Committee were carried, I 
fedi that the Bill would be changed lo(!k, stock and barrel so as to be 
altogether unre(;ognisable. Rai Mahasai, therefore, would be well 
advised to redraft the Bill or bring forward a new Bill in the light of 
public criticism at the next seesion of the Council, so that it may be 
acceptable to all. 

There is one problem in the Bill, which one like myself who is con- 
ne('.ted with the administration of a district board must oppose. The 
Bill contemplates to make over the forfeited landlords’ fees to the 
village boards, and since the amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
1928, as the Ilon’ble Minister lias rightly pointe<l out, all forfeited 
landlords’ fees are to be appropriate<l by the district boards, these fees 
cannot he utilised by the village boards in the way suggested, and be 
regarded as a source of income to them. With these few words, I 
oppose the Bill. 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: So many harsh things 
have been said of Rai Mabasai’s Bill that I will not add to the chorus 
any further criticism of the Bill, but while 1 should have expected to 
have found such criticism of the Bill from this side of the House, it is 
somewhat disconcerting to find the Government Benches coming forward 
with nothing but destructive criticism. We are familiar with the 
charge that is often levelled at us that we put forward objections, but 
that our proposals are purely destructive, and that we have given nothing 
constructive. I should have thought that Government which is so 
very susceptible on this matter, so very much afraid of destructive 
criticism, in dealing with a measure of this sort, would have come 
forward with some constructive proposal to deal with a problem with 
regard to which there has been no dissentient opinion in this Honae,-^ 
the problem the welfare of the cattle of Bengal., The HonTile 
Minister in his reply has assured os that pasture land is not the aole 
necessity for the improvement of cattle. He has referred to the 
iastanoe of HoUand whose staU-fed cattle are among some of the 
heel cattle in the world. Has he come forward with any snggaetiaa 
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I# the provifticm of staU-teeding of cow» in this oonntry, wkioli will 
IttUce it unnecessary to provide pasture land? Has he come forward 
with any concrete stiggestious for the purpose of preserving pasture 
lands which exist now, from further encroachment? Has he made any 
promise whatsoever, bus he given us any assurance that the Govern- 
ment have the matter under their consideration, that they want to 
consider the whole matter of feeding cattle, in a comprehensive manner? 
Nothing of the sort. He has simply criticised the Bill which is not only 
a comparatively easy thing to do, and a cheap thing to do, hut a thing 
unworthy of a Government which wants to do good to the people. If 
he had the opportunity, I am sure that the Hon'hle Minister would 
jump up and say that the Government has a programme, that it has 
done something, that it has been trying some experiments at the farm 
in the Malda district; I should say that I am fully aware of this, but 
my complaint is that Government has l>een doing nothing to carry 
forward the results of these successful experiments to other districts. 
The Government has not raised its little finger to remove the deficiency 
of fodder for cattle all over Bengal. 

Well, Sir, I pndest us emphatically as I cun against this |>olicy of 
Government to meet the tH)n8tructive efforts of any member on this side 
of the House by mere destructive criticism of this sort. 

MUNINDRA DEB RAI MAHASAIS With due deference to the 
wishes of the majority of the House, I beg leave to withdraw the motion. 

The motion of Muniudra I)«di Rai Mahasai was then, by leave of 
the Council, withdrawn, 

6 p.m. 

TN Bangii SufifNriiiion of Immortl TrafBe BM1» 1B82. 

Babu JATINDRA NATH BABUt I heg to move that the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, 19'12, he referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of — 

(1) the Hon*ble Member in charge of the Police Department; 

(2) Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu; 

( J) Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhury ; 

(^) Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan; 

(S) Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury; 

(ff) Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, and 

(7) the mover, 

wilh inatruction to submit their report aa aoon aa poaaihle and that Nm 
Aumhef members whoae preaence ahall he neceasary to conatitute n 
f onram dball he four. 
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WiUi the adTaflce of time society Iias gradmfUy l»eeii elimi&Atiiig 
Taiiont forms of slavery esdsting in our midat. Tkis Bill aims at 
dUminating one of the most degraded forms of slavery. Commercialised 
vice has been flourishing all around us while we have been more or less 
indifferent. The problem has been receiving serious attention for some 
years past. After a careful examination of the conditions that have 
led to the development of the tialffic, it has been found that one of the 
methods for dealing with the problem is to take away the facilities for 
the carrying on of the traffic. The barter in women and girls has its 
own market place. It has been found that the brothels are the market 
place where this barter takes place and the endeavour of civilised 
nations has been to deal with brothels in such a manner as to make com- 
mercialised vice impossible. The present Bill, it will be noticed, aims 
at eliminating the (4)jectionable features in the system that prevails in 
this country’. The keeping of brothels renders necessary the supply of 
inmates, and in this countiy, particularly in this province, that has 
given rise to traffickers who puirhase little children and sometimes 
grown up girls and women for the purposes of this traffic. For the 
keeping of bix)thels the fii*st nec'essity is to find a house. It w’ill be 
noticecl that the Bill starts with a provision which aims at the disconti- 
nuance of the use of houses hy owners (u* lessees for the purpose of 
carrying on the traflic. It w’ill l)e further noticed that the Bill also 
aims at preventing other methods employed for the purpose of carrying 
on the trade, su<*h us, scdicitation, prcamration, importation and detention 
of children under 16 in bix>thels and the causing or encouraging of 
prostitution by a girl. It will also l>e seen that the Bill provides for 
the proper custody of minor children found in brothels and where 
foreigners come to India for the purpose of carrying on this traffic or 
extending this traffic, the Bill aims at deporting those foreigners. These 
are Immdly some of the methods that the Bill provides for the purpose of 
dealing with this prohlem. As I have already said, this problem has 
l>een engaging serious attention for some years past. The Police Bills 
that ware passed in this pmvince uliout lH6o contain some provisions for 
dealing with^ the evil, but those pitn’isions ai'e meagre and ineffective. 
In spite of those provisions, pmstitutiou and bitithel-keeping increased 
in volume, until brothels spread all over the city of Calcutta and extend- 
ed to great many other places w’here they were not in evidence previously. 
I hove heard complaints that in fairs or nishs in the interior of the 
(»ouiitry — and a number of these are held in the course of the year — 
temporary brothels flourish to the great danger and annoyance of the 
people frequent ing those mthu. It became nei^ssary to take some atepa. 
It was in l0p7 that the Calcutta Police Act was amended. It gave 
some power to the authorities in the city to deal with broths that 
existed in the neighbourhood of educational institutions or of lodguig 
houses where students lived and also in the neighbourhood plaees 
of public worship. Certain steps were taken as those resident in Cakntln 
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t«ll you lor the removal of brothefe from the neighbourhood of 
dattegeni fi^n^ Beadon S<|uare and Weliealey S()nare» but ihotie ateps 
tanehed only a fringe of the main problem. They did not have the 
eikict that it was intended that they nhould have. Brothels flounahed 
as before and openly* though not actually re<H)gnised or encouraged by 
the State by a regular system of registration as in some countries. But 
they flourished liecause they were suffereil to exist without interference. 
The result has been that they have gradually gmwn and grown, and 
have extended not only all over the city but in a great many j>ai1s of 
tbe districts where prostitution was previously unknown. It has IxH^ome 
a serious problem and it has liecome necessary that we should n<^ longer 
remain indifferent, but try to devise means by which this nmst regraded 
form of human slavery, and this traffic in vice may W put a stop to. 
That is the main object of the Bill and that is why I ask this House to 
refer the provisions of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The following motion was culled but not moved; — 

Mauivi HA8BAN ALI to move, by way of amendment, that the Bill 
be re-circulated for the purpose of eliciting further opinion thereon 
before the 10th Novemher, 1932. 


Mr. NARENDRA KUMAR BASU: I rise to oppose this motion. It 
is as impractical as several Bills that we have just dealt with as ill- 
drafted and as hasty a piece of legislation as the others. My learned 
friend will pardon me if I say that it is the work of a visionary. I 
am sure that we, in this House, as practical men, have got to look at 
things as they are. It is said that the object of this Bill is to supprewi 
prostitution, rather to abolish it as quickly as possible. I say that it is 
absolutely impossible. In the Statement of Objects and Reaiams it is 
said that it will aid in < becking (he evil of commercialised vice and 
will lead to the grailual suppreesiou of brothels and immoral traffic. 
I am afraid it will do nothing of the kind. If the prr>visions of this 
Bill are enacted into law, what will it do? It will drive tbe vice under- 
ground and spread it all over the province. Mr. J. N. Basu himself 
has just said that by the provisions of the Calcutta Police Act of 1997 
prostitution has been transferred from Calcutta to other parts of the 
province where it was previously unknown. I do not know of any 
part of the province where prostitution was previously unknown. But 
Mr. Basu admits that when you had an Act for Calcutta it drove the 
evil across the borders of Calcutta. We have got to look facts in the 
face. M has been said that prostitution is tbe oldest profession in the 
world; I am not familiar with tbe early history of it and I do not know 
if it is really so. But I do not mnderstand bow it is possible for any 
legiatatiife to say that men or for the matter of that women were 
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to exeroido hu or her eexoal instincts. We know thnt in modom town* 
ond modem villages on account of the stress of modem economic life 
it is not possible for hundreds and thousands of inhabitants to get 
married and if these people are not allowed to exercise their sexual 
functions, I think the effect will be tremendous. Enforced repression 
of sexual instincts is not an unmixed blessing. We know, as every 
member knows, and we who have some familiarity with the law courts 
know that cases of abduction and gsng mpe are on the increase. 1 am 
afraid that on account of the economic condition of modem life fewer 
people are getting married ; they cannot support their wives and children 
and that is one of the reasons for the prevalence of this evil. Take 
our own social custom. I am afraid that most of the poor girls who are 
abducted and taken away have got no places to go back to. Surely by 
our very social custom we are actually encouraging prostitution. You 
give them no means of subsistence, you do not allow them to come 
hack to their own homes and live as respectable citizens and then you 
try to hound them down by means of this Act. This, I submit, is 
grossly unfair. There are numerous provisions in this Bill to which 
exception may he taken. For once in my life I am imdined to agree 
with the Coramissionei of Police, Calc utta : He says that “the provi- 
sions of clauses 4 and 5 of the Bill would, ii implemented, make the 
keeping of brothels and the business of prostitution illegal, but neither 
brothels nor prostitutes would thereby he abolished. In the last census 
the figures of registered prostitutes in Calcutta are given as 7,440 and 
the number of brothels ns l,4(K). Actually there are in Calcutta some 
20,000 prostitutes. The mover of the Bill may, therefore, he first asked 
what he proposes to do with the prostitutes now in this city.*’ I do 
not know whether this question has been formally put. I shall quote 
the effci’t of a similar Act in Bombay where the Commissioner says: 
“The year under report has Wn a ver>' difficult one from various 
points of view’. In the first place must be mentioned the fact that the 
executive took a very hasty .step in suddenly cdosing all brothels which 
numbered u^cout 500 with nearly three to four inmates in each, without 
reckoning what happens to the persons dishoused from such homes* is 
Bombay. This lei lof>se nearly 2,000 to ‘1,000 bad characters in the 
city for wnora theiv was no habitation or occupation. Thev w'ere 
shunned by their relatives and acquaintances, cursed by the parents. and 
hated by the general public. YVherever they could get a footing, they 
set up on their own and started in the life they were used to without 
further persecution from the authorities. The Europeans and Anglo- 
Tndians have set up houses in the midst of the best and most reepeetahle 
localities undfr the assumed names of Mrs. Somebody or Nurse so and 
so.” Then the Commissioner goes on to say that *lt is moreover clear 
that when prostitution is driven under ground, it will be very much 
more difficult to locate and, therefore, to rescue minor gills lium 
brothels.” 
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Sir> although the Commissioner of Police does not say so, I do nay 
that the powers given or proposed to W given to (he police by this 
Bill are tremendous and, in my estimation at least, prtibaldy the danger 
from the pidice will be very much greater than the danger from thia 
evil of prostitution. What the Commissioner does say is this ‘finally, 
because the police will W unable to enforce the proposed law, the public 
will, in time, acquire contempt for other more important laws. 
Experience of the working of the Volstead Act in America shows, more- 
over, that where the police are subjected to great temptation in mattera 
which they consider of minor imfmrtance, they become corrupted and 
powerless to counter crime of n more serious nature/' 

“In the interest, therefore, of the general public, of the jKdic© and 
of the prostitutes themselves, I would oppose the adoption of the proposcil 
legislation.*’ That is what the ('ommissioner says. Now' take another 
instance. Under clause 1/ of this Bill, any person who detains any 
woman, a girl or l)oy under the age of sixteen years, against her or 
his will in any bouse, room or place in which prostitution or the business 
of a prostitute is carried on, will be liable to be punished, and where 
a woman oi girl is in any house, room, or place in which prostitution 
or the business of a prostitute is carried on, a person shall be deemed 
to detain any such w'oman or girl in such house, room or place, or in 
or upon such premises if, etc. Now\ Sir, we have just heard what 
the Commissioner of Police says in his report, namely, that there are 
some 20, (KK) prostitutes in Calciata and there are u considerable numlier 
of young children Indonging to Ihese prostitutes. What are you going* 
to do with them? Arc you going to remove them from their mothera 
— young suckling babies? ft is provided that such young children 
shoitld be removed to some shelter — some pres<Til)ed place other than a 
police-statiuu or jail; that is to say, all these young children — boys or 
girls — shall be placed either together or in batches in homes under the 
inatemal care of other people. If that is the effect of the Bill I submit 
that the remedy will Ik? far worse than the disease. 


Now, Sir, when 1 said that it waa a hasty piece of legislation, I 
did not draw your attention to the ver>' significant fact that in clause 
24 — the rule-making clause of the Bill — sub-clauses 4 and 6, you will 
find that ‘‘without prejudice to the power granted to the Ix>cal Govern- 
ment to make rules under this section, the rules contained in schedule 
in shall be in force”. Now, there is no schedule 1X1 to the Bill — 
there is only schedule I. Therefore, so long as no rules are made by 
Government, no rules will be in force as there are no schedules. As I 
havo said, this is a very hasty and ill-drafted piece of legislation. 

It may be said that eommercialssed vice ought to be put down, t 
have nothing to quarrel with that proposition as a matter of morality,. 
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but 1 would ftfk the Houee to face realities and not to hare a measufw^ 
like this. 

There are any number of provisions in this Bill to which exception 
may be taken, but I shall close my remarks by drawing attention to 
one such provision. In the dehnition of “brother* it is said that brothel 
means any house, room or place which the occupier or person in charge 
thereof habitually allows to be used by any other person for the purposee ' 
of prostitution. That is to say, the learned author of the Bill will 
allow only one paramour to one pi-ostitute. If the owner is the prosti* 
tute, then of course nothing happens, but if anybody else comes there, 
that is U) S4iy, if the ^paramour is allowed to l)e visited by any other 
perlon, then it becomes a brothel. I submit there ore many things 
in this Bill which make it absolutely impossible for this House to accept 
it. Sir, I moy be allowed to descril)e my learned friend by misquoting 
the poet an<l saying — 

lie hlept and dreamt 
That life was morality, 

He will wake up and find 
That life is frailty. 


Mr. i. M. B08i{ Sir, may I lie permitted to say just a few words 
eupporting this motion^ In doing so, T must first express the best 
thanks o'f the men of Bengal to the mover for bringing forward this 
Bill which is one of vital importance to Bengal. 

I wish to draw attention to one remarkable feature — the response 
that the Bill has roused among all sections in Bengal, sfiecially the 
women. Mr. N. K, Basu has referred to .some opinions received, but 
he has not referred to this feature. I tlo not know if many of us have 
eeen on the library table a unique petition in favour ot the Bill, signed 
by over 16,000* persons, Hindus, Moslems, Christians and Jews, Euro- 
peans and Indians, by representatives of all sections of the people in 
Bengal, headed by eminent persons like the Dowager Maharani of Cooch- 
Behar, the Maharani of Burdwan, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Sir David 
Exra, Sir C. V, Raman, Prince Buland Jab Mirxa Askari Bahadur, and 
many others. In this petition, the grounds in favour of the Bill are 
very succinctly stated. I cannot do better than to refer to some of them 
here : (1) this Bill is intended to attack the root of a great evil which 

is eating into tSiC vitals of society in the shape of brothels and the evei^* 
increasing market lor prostitution ; (i) to this market are brought from 
all parts of India women, girls and children; (3) in these evil 8arroiind<^ 
iiigs are brought up countless children who are denied the chance of 
becoming good eitiaeas; (#) these matters must he taken up by ^ 
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Sir, the womea of Bengal, the women in Bengdi, an aa le«f«r 
alleep->tlte 3 r art awake, keenly aim to ibe danger that tlnaimti 
womanbood, and they will not be denied juetiee. We, ibe mini of 
Bengd, bare been negligent; so long we bare refuted to do anytbing 
for the women ; so long we hare exulted in tbe abute of man’s power, 
in this forcible degradation of women. We bare always suiered from 
tbe superiority complex. But now we must change our angle of rieuMl, 
and recognixe tbe rights oi women. We must bow to tbe ineritaU#, 
and allow wmnen to stand up for tbemselree^be old idea of perpetual 
tutelage of women must be abandoned. Sir, I look upon tbe Bill as an 
attempt to redress the grave wrong done in the past by men to women. 
It baa the hearty support of our women, and I cordially welcome this 
new spirit in them which is fraught with tremendous possibilities for 
the uplift of mankind. Women by raising themselres raise the stature 
of humanity. 

1 was hoping that there will l)e no real opposition to the Bill. But 
I am surprised, astounded and amased at the opposition (»f Mr. Basu. 
His argument in effect comes to this : 

Men being what they are, there is bound to be prostitution with all 
its ammipunying evils; so why this attempt to curb human nature, why 
this Bill*' 


My reply is this : Man l)eing what he is, there are bound to be 
murder, dacoity, theft and ra]>e; then why have the Indian Penal CodeP 
In spite of the Code, murder and dacoity and theft and rape do take 
place, but is this any argument for the repeal of the Indian Penal Codef 
Does the existence of this Code drive dacoity and theft and rape undei'* 
ground P 1 fail to understand this argtiXRC^i^t* 

Mr. N. R. Basu’s objection regarding stringency of tbe proriaions 
may be met in ibe Select Committee of wbicb be is a member. There 
are doubtless provisions which seem drastic and wbicb require careful 
But this may be safely left to tbe Select Committee where 
' K. K. Basu will be able to introduce tbe necessary improvemente. 

J hope, therefore, the Bill be supported. 


tin W> 0« WOllOiWIIIITNl Sir, I welcome the opportunity of 
[qieildng on a subject as dil&cult and a meaeure as oourageoui as any 
tha| Council him dealt with ia the yei^ that I bare been a membiv 
9t it We are asked this afternoon to look at die world as it is^ Bfft 
wwx^ aiea not only fith eyes hot also with hearts and wdon, mi H i# 

H 
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otir doty to look at the world alio as it may be if we do our beat ia our 
paaaage through it M 3 ^ name it among those auggeated lor appomt^ 
ment to the Select Committee, and the obvious inferenee is that I hope 
to see this Bill aent on to the committee for consideration. That, Sir, 
does not imply that 1 regard this Bill aa perfect or approximating to 
perfection. Its imperfections are, I think, obvious to most of us. But 
this does not subtract from our admiration of the public spirit and mond 
courage of the member who has put this Bill before us. By wide 
reading and far gathering he has got together the best material avail- 
able as raw material to be put Ibefore a Select Committee for betterment 
and in due course, if need be, to come before this Council for further 
improvement. What goes into a Select Committee is not necessarily 
the same as what comes out. What comes out may be unrecognisable 
by those who saw it go in. Now, in this Bill there are certain features 
for which some members would reject it at sight. It aims at too many 
marks at the same time, and thereby may become ineffective. Some of 
fbe objects that it seeks to achieve are perhaps impossible; others, if 
possible, may yet be undesirable. But is that any reason why we should 
refuse to give the Hill due consideration ? We are concerned here with 
a complicated and delicate problem of human conduct, involving consi- 
derations of freedom of will and personality, as well as of social and 
moral health, and in seeking to promote the latter, legislation must be 
cautious not to invade the sanctities of the former. This criticism 
applies to most social legislation and I would ask the House to accept 
it as a brief criticism of very much of this Bill. 


5-(K) p.m. 

What we ai-e concerned with here to-day is not so much details us 
the general principles. The Bill has defects, and some of them have 
been pointed out. Members of the House have sensed them, studied 
them and discussed them among themselves. The Bill has also it* 
dangers. I agree with Mr. J. N. Basu that it will be very dangerous 
indeed to pat into the hands of certain subordinate police officers some 
of the [)owera laid down in the Bill. I would go further. My present 
disposition is to say that I would not give these powers into the band* 
of the greatest saints in this House, whoever they are, wherever tW # 
are, of what party they are — ^if there are any. The dangers are vSr 
great, I admit, but in the Select Committee we can do our best to get p. 
good deal of this portion of the Bill excised or amended. It will be Wit 
duty there to lay not only our fingers, but our bands, our fists, our feet 
on the defectp. But let the Select Committee get to work on it And 
let the wom^ of Bengal, who see in this an occasion of helping thk 
unfortunate of thilr own sex, have an opportunity of appearing bifom 
the oommitlee or in other ways serve the cause they have taken up. 
you IdU the Bill, you not o^y make tiie whole opportunity lrui|lka% 
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liftttle with evil, you wookeu youmlf !mr futuf# «ooom]»iishiiio»t 8o 
inuch, Sir, for the geoeiml principles of the Bill. 

I believe that I have been invited to join the Select Oomiuittee as a 
memben of the Committee of the Society for Protection of Ohildfen^ 
and 1 wish to make a few observations from that point of view. My 
committee has ^ven very great attention for years — it must give attea- 
tion — to the problem that is iioa^ being discmssed^ Wause it is intaiw 
twined very much with the regular routine work of the soi*iety. 1 have 
no desire to go into details, but it will Ije sufficient if I (ihser\'e that in 
the opinion of the committee the pi-esent Act is inadequate Udh in itself 
and in its udministratiou ; iua(le<|uate esiiecially to the saving of young 
women^ and above all, of children of tender age, from the hideousness 
of the life U} which they are given up by commerciolised vite. For 
this reason, if for no other, the Council should furtlier this Bill by 
sending it to the Select Committee. Anything we can do in this 
department will be repaid ten thousandfold in the increased happiness 
of little children and in the improvement of the social health of a 
great pn)vime. There are those who say that as things always have 
been so they must always he; therefore, it is a waste of time and energy 
to contend against the inevitable. 1 challenge both the premise and 
the inference. 1 challenge the premise because, having read ahuudaiilly 
in the ancient books of India 1 have seen in them much pitying tolerance 
for this f(»nn of human weakness, but no sign of awareness that men 
and women could ruin little children, Imdy and soul, for the sake of 
profit. And I challenge the inference, }>ecauBe we are dealing with a 
problem of human conduct. To the average man conduct is a choice of 
actions and in his will, intelligence and emotion he has capacities 
for good or for evil. Are we sent into this world to pull down and not 
raise up, to deface and not make fair, to shame and not to bless P 

We are told of landlords who make money by prostituticm and move 
in the best circles of Calcutta society and that we cannot touch them. 
But what of that? I^et us do what we can for the children and young 
girls and women who, owing to the evil of men, are to-day helpless, have 
lost all freedonrof will and have their personality invaded every day of 
tjbeir lives. Prostitution is not to be explained only in terms of 
uncontrolled or natural desire and economic necessity and ancient 
enstom. There is also another factor, human villainy, and that we must 
^ht We have been told by Mr. J. N. Basu that this evil is steadily 
iaoreaaiug in Calcutta as the years go by, and it is for us to fight this 
deliberate evil and so far as we can prevent men and women from 
dMibemtely imposing this bidsous form o'l slavery on helpless girls. 
If anhild is In danger-'l have explained iimt I am particularly interest* 
ell §QT the young cl!ildreii-4f a ehiU is in danger, what does a man do? 
(lyit may estimate with the eye that nothing can be done and so doee 
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A^tiuiSig, Tlttt is Mr. J* N. Bftiii’# |K>ntio]i. ()?) H# m a l M i mi 
to Mta ilia ckild at any riak to himaall ; if ha fails, ha fails manfully and 
oats an example to others. (S) This is vaiy common, ha goes home and 
writes to the newspapers to say what some one else ought to hare done 
about it, preferably Goremment. We are as a Council asked to taka 
action, and can we do anything less noble than my No. 2? ''We are 
the Legislative Council of Bengal ; in the eyes of our electors we are the 
concentration and quintessence of the wisdom, experience and courage 
of Bengal, and ought we as a Council to fall below the splendid standard 
set up to-day by Mr. J. N. BasuP So I say “Ijet us have the Bill; let 
us deal with it in Select Committee and afterwards in Council.” If we 
fail to make much of it, at least we shall have braced our moral nerves 
and sinews for other attempts in future. Success and failure in human 
affairs are very seldom complete things; in human affairs success is 
often accompanied by a degree of failure, and failure is seldom un- 
mingled with a degree of success. I^et us not accept failure at once as 
our inevitable lot. If we reject the Bill without examination, we shall 
depress public opinion, that is taking a great interest in this measure, 
and lower womanhood by refusing to join in battle on its behalf. If 
we reject the Bill to-day, what will the women's opinion be of us P We 
shall, I suppose, go home this afternoon as stealthily as we can, escaping, 
if possible, the eyes that have come to see us do our duty, and, arrived. 

[Here the member having reached his time-limit, resumed his seat.] 

KImni iabaiiur MUHAMMAD ABDUL MOMIN: Sir, as a 
Mussulman I think it my duty to give my whole-hearted support to the 
Bill. I am aware, as probably every member of this House is, of the 
defects in the Bill. There are certain provisions in the Bill which 
perhaps ore too drastic and there are certainly one or two which do not 
go far enough; but as Mr. Wordsworth has pointed out much more ably 
than I can do, it is our duty here not to quarrel about details or about 
particular provisions of the Bill as they hare been presented, but oonMider 
mainly the principle which it enunciates. 

5-45 p.ni. 

Sir, Mr. N. K. Basu has objected to the Bill mainly on the ground 
that it is impossible to eradicate this evil from the country. I would 
ask him whether simply because a thing is impossible of being anidi*» 
rated, however had the evit may be, is it not proper that an attaiB|»t 
should be made to eradicate the evil, no matter whether we succeed iu 
doing so q» notP Government is spending lakhs and lakhs of rupees 
in the departments of sanitation and health for the purpose of eiadieat^ 
ing plague, dMlsm and other d iacae e e from the pmvinct. Has Govera- 
meiM been able to comidemly eradicate these evds from Gie eouuii^f 
But because It has not been able to do so, will that be an Wfumeoit to 
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;: |iy ttot it ii tto w trpng to wMto moikoy oa tlio miSAm Ooiroimittottl 
Why Aot simply say that OovefAmaBt oaAAOt coiA|datsly 
aladicAto thesa evils from the eoimtr^’f TkeA« Sir, my frioAd baa dilated 
OA the qaestioA of our social conditioAs which males it Aeceesaiy 
according to him that the institution of prostitution Hhould be allowed 
to remain. I believe I may be wrong, and I stand subject to correetiani 
but I am told that according to the Hindu ihattroM Ihtrga Puja cannot 
be held unless yon can pixK-ure earth from the doorsteps ol a prosii* 
tttteV house (Cries of “No. No.”) But even supposing it were so, are 
you going to maintain prostitution as an institution or are you going 
to change the procedure of l>urgn PujaY 


lira PRESIDENT: Khun Bahadur, y<iu )>etter not lalmur that deli- 
cate point. 

Khtti Bahaciur MUHAMMAD ASDUL MOMIN: Sir, an objcnlion 
has been raised that the police, however vigilant they may be, will not W 
able to stop this evil. The }K>lice have not been able to stop thefts, bur- 
glaries, (lacoitiea, etc. ; will you, therefore, say that no attempt should be 
made to stop these? I think whatever defects there may be in the Bill, 
it ought to be given a fair trial and for these reasons I wholeheartedly 
support the motion of my friend, Mr. J. N. Basu, 


Mr. d, N. GUPTA: Sir, along with my friend, Mr. Basu, 1 am 
considerably suipri^ied, nay astounded, at Mr. N. K. Basil getting up 
and opposing this Bill, I am sorry that he is not present here. As 
he is a lawyer. I certainl> should have exjiected that he should be able 
to interpret the Statement of Objec^ts and Reasons, ns laid down by my 
friend, the mover of this Bill, more correc’tly than he has done. He 
said that the object of the Bill was to stop prcwtitutiou. But the exact 
words are us follows : "The objcKt of the Bill is to provide i onsolidated 
legislation for the whole of Tleiigal which will giiT to the authoritiea 
such powers as will materially aid them in checking the evil of 
commercialised vice, and will lead to the gradual suppression of brothels 
and immoral traffic.” SSr, traffic* in prostitution and the evil of 
oopunerctalised vice are quite different from the phenomena of prosti- 
tution ; there is quite a substantial line of demarcation. The Bill does 
not aim at the impossible — of stopping prostitutioti altc^ther. But 
the Bill does aim at is to male it impossible for third parties to 
cany on this profession and to male money out of prostitution and by 
supplying young girls for the brothels. It also aims at the State refusing 
to recognise prostitution by allowing brotbsls to exist. Tberelofu, Sit« 
X tbini that Mr. Basu bat failed to grasp the ml signiffcance of Ibo 
MBl altogether, aud it is q matter of very great disappointntent thm a 
lawyer of bis standing slmuld have missed the real point. I was m 
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Im fffemok at the two reasons which he seemed to find lor SQpportii^ 
the elisting state of affairs. He said that having regard to the economic 
sitnation in the counti-y most of onr young men are perhaps not in a 
financial position to many' and therefore you must allow the system 
of prostitution to flourish as it is. <A voice ; That is not what he sai<L) 
At least that is my impression. The second, no less amazing, reason 
which he gave was — what is going to happen to those unfortunate girls 
whom their own people have cast aside and who have no homes and 
whom the Hindu society, as it is, does not offer any protectionf 
Therefore, the protection which he can offer them is that they should 
take to this business of prostitution. I do think we should be ashamed 
to bring forward such an argument. Because we are not able to help 
some unfortunate young girls however helpless and destitute they may 
be, we must allow prostitution to flourish! I can assure Mr. Basu 
that the passing of the Bill will give the strongest impetus to social 
reformers to found homes and find occupation for the girls. We rescue 
and T know there is already a well supported movement in this direction. 
As regards ihe Bill itself the mover has pointed out but not sufficiently 
stressed a very important and pertinent fact and that we are not plunging 
in the dark and that we are not the first to move in this direction : Bom- 
bay has already given us a lead in this matter. Not only Bombay but 
Burma has already gut a similar Act. As regards the effect of this 
legislation in Bombay, Mr. N. K. Basu has read out an extract from 
the report of the Bombay Soi'ial fjeague whi(‘h ceHainly points to some 
of the difficulties which w'e may have to face If this Bill is passed. 
1 shall, however, presently place l)efore the Council extracts from 
another authority w’hich will give a much more encouraging picture of 
the state of affairs in Boralmy to-day. But before I do so, I should 
like to drau the attention of the House to the fact that this -is a matter 
which is engaging the attention of the whole of the civilized world. 
The l4eague of Nations,, has appointed expert committees to go very 
thoroughly into the matter from all points of view, viz.^ biologically, 
BOcihUy igaid medically; and anybody who keeps himself in touch with 
what is goiUg en could not have failed to notice that the opinions and 
reports of these expert committees are almost unanimous in recommend- 
ing that registration or official and State recognition of brothels is un* 
sound even on medical grounds. Sir, it is very often argued that if 
brothels are not recognised and if proper medical examination of tlie 
inmates in brothels by medicjd servants of the State is not arranged fur, 
it leads to the dissemination and spread of venereal diseases. I vras 
agreeably su^rised to find that these expert committees actually fdjport 
that in plaiiM where the official recognition of brothels has been with- 
drawn, far from |here being an increase in venereal diseases there has 
aatnally been a decrease. Could there be a more eomplete answer to nag 
arguments that could possildy be advanced against moving in Ihe 
^ireotioa whkh my friend has done than tie fact I have menlianed^ 
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Or. MAREtH OHANDRA UN OURTAt On • point of ordw, Sir. 

‘ % tho mottwr of Itconsinp brothda beforo I» it ot all relovant to 
Nio Bill before ii»P 

Mr. RREtlDENTi Mr. Gupta, you may go on. You bare not goao 
beyond tbe limits of reasonable debate. 

Mr. J. N. CUPTA! Sir. I was goinf^ to *tay that not onl5" ha» th# 
Leairue of Nations gone very thoroughly into the question and their 
experts submitted their reports, but three-fourths of the civilised nationi 
of the world have already accepted their views and done away with 
registered brothels. Geuiiany, Sweden. England and most of the other 
countries of Europe have done it, and I was very agreeably surprised 
to find that France is also moving in the same direction. As Mr, Basu’g 
Bill is framed mostly on the lines of the Bombay Act, T shall now 
read, for the information of the House, some extracts relating to the 
effect of this legislation in Bombay from the report of the Vigilance 
Association there. This is what they say: — 

‘The vice area in Bombay shows a distinct improvement, the old 
scenes of open solicitation and unabashed pimping have gone and the 
community has gained a great moral gain. 

(1) Vice as such has ceased to receive the sanction and implicit 
approval of the community. 

(2i Traffic in women, the bringing in of women and girls from 
outside Bombay into the city bos Wen checked. 

(3) The numWr of prostitutes in the old localities has definitely 

decreased and no fresh arrivals are reported. 

(4) PuTilic opinion in Bombay has been awakened and has definitely 

shown itself against the continuation of brothels.*' 

Sir, my friend, Mr. S. M. Bose, has already told us that this Bill 
has evoked the wannest support from almost every section of the society. 
The very presence of the ladies in the visitors* gaUeries 

Mr. PREtlOiNT: You cannot take notice of the ladies in tha 
gaUariee. 

Mr* J. H. CURTA* Very well, Sir, but I am very soit>^ to W deprived 
of this pleasure. 

Anyhow, Sir, doee not coneeniua of opinion from every part of the 
ctty^oouni for aoythingP That shows t|iat we are on aolid gTound* 
that we have public t^inion behtitd us and that we are moving in tha 
right dmction. As Mr. Wordawiwih and Mr, Momin hate pointed outp 
no dov^ there are many dafecta in tlm draft BiB which may have to bt 
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(Mitiwl, Iwt to ny tfcftt the BiB aheold sot go to tlw 8d«et Com- 
adttoe, ftt oU, I think, wa«ld be the vary height ot bam every fx^ 
<rf view. 

I huve ju«t one more word to eay. I am perfectly aware that the 
powera given to the police may appear to aome of us to be verjr 
exceasive but we have to give large powers to the police in far more 
important matters than this, and we can also take steps to guard 
against abuse. For the information of the House I will also refer to 
a letter from All^Bengal Women’s Union to the Secretary, Bengal 
legislative Council, in which they aay that they are prepared to form 
a Board of Moral and Social Hygiene to co-opmte with the auihoriiiea 
and help them to give effect to the provisions of the Bill. We should 
Welcome the offer of the Women’s Union. In reply finally to the 
argument that the police force might perhaps want some small increase 
if they are to shoulder the added responsibilities which this Bill will 
create I will say that having regard to the greet social importance of 
the Bill and the improvement of the moral tone of the whole of society, 
we should not gnidge the expense. For all the above reasons, Sir, I 
shall strongly urge that we should not at this stage throw out the Bill, 
but should certainly allow the Bill to go to the Select Committee. 

MiMlvl ABUL KASBM: It wants more than normal courage to 
rise in this House under the stares of persons visible and invisible, 
official and non-official, but, Sir, my age and my very good reputation 
in the past gives me courage to do so. Sir, it is admitted by all persons, 
be he a Hindu, a Mussalman, a Christian, a Jew, or for the matter of 
that an atheist, tliat sexual sins are abhorrent and should be shunned 
and condemned as much as possible. But the question before the 
House is not to express our opinion in that matter but to see whether 
the measure proposed is going to be effective or not. My friend, 
Mr. Wordsworth, has pointed out several defects in the Bill, but at the 
aaaae tima says that this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee 
to being pftiflaily amended or even rebuilt. But so far as I understand 
the procedure and the cemstitutioo, I believe that when a Bill ia 
referred to a Select Committee, the House has accepted the principle as 
such. What are the principles of this BillP Not that prostitution 
should be condemned, but that a machinery has to he set up, some 
methods have to be adopted by which prostitution will be controlled or 
abolished. And what are those methods.^ My friend has not relerreA 
to any other method, mid, as such, I am sorry I cannot give my support 
lo the motiiii to refer it to the Sdeet Committee. ^ 

~ Sir, a good of argument has been put forward by my {riaa^ 
Iff. K. Oupta, saying that this is an evii, and something ought w 
ha taea to eradicate it. He has referrsd to the League o( Hatiopa M 
to many hig oounlrma lilce Soandanavia, Norway, 
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' IHipiif tliKt these eoimtriea iMve paiwed leifitkijoii aguaet proetitntioB, 
l^if «edo not 4o iti the matter, ire will be condemned hf 

^ ciTilised world. My answer is that if we want only to show to the 


l^e^le of otbrn* conntriee that we are alert in the matter and thnt we 
#iah to do somethiniit* whether we do it or not, then we may fmM this 


legislation in this Council; but if we mean to actually eradicate the 
evil, then this is not the right method. There are other methods by 
which we can do it. In the first place, mention has been made of many 
countries that have abolished brothels and prostitution and thingii like 
that. England is one of those countries, and I believe that tho 
Britishers here will agree with me that they have made themselves a 
laughing stock of the world by passing this legislation. Those people 
who have ever passed an evening in the heart of London will bear me 

Out that it is not possible for any passerby to pass through Oxford 

Street, or any west street bec ause the congestion of girls and women 
there is so great. What is the good of telling the world that we have 
enacted a legislation for abolishing prostitution when prostitutitm goea 
on if not in a greater degr(»e, at any rate in no lesser degree than in 

France? Mention has been made of many places and I have experience 

of a small native State in Central India, vir., Bhopal, where not only 
prostitution or the keeping of brothels but any connection between a 
man and a woman who are not husband and wife is an offence punisliablo 
under the law’, and that none of the parties are exempted. I lived thero 
for a long time and the residents of that place will liear me out that 
sexual sin prevails there in a far greater degree than in this condemned 
city of Calcutta. Sir. it is one of our habits that whenever we find an 
evil, we rush for legislation and for some demptistralion by which wo 
can eradicate it. I may remind the hoii’ble leaders of the parties that 
one fine morning in the late liegislative Council of Bengal we received 
telegraphic summons to come at once to the c'ity of Calcutta and pass a 
Bill at one sitting because the skies would have fallen down if we had 
not passed the Ghee Adulteration Bill. It was said that the human 
body was being poisoned, being infected with all sorts of poison by 
adulterated ghee, and we were summoned and assembled in the Govern- 
ment House, and after eloquent speeches by all sections of the House, 
the Bill was passed. But what was the result? The Marwari traders 
instead of charging Rs. 1-4 per seer began to charge 2-8, the 
adulteration, however, being the same as it had been. Sir, I submit, 
^ my friend, Mr. K. K. Basu, had the courage to submit, that by 
legislation we will drive the evil underground. Signs are not vantihg 
even to-day, if we are frank to confess it, that it has already been driven 
underground. Ton may prohibit brothels but what about the amateur 
that is going on f Look at Wellesley Square— and I can tdi# 
jon to several other places like that — the qn^ion is that the only way 
W whieSh this evil can be erad^ted is by the infiitence of socMy* 1 
Jk^ mentioned, Sir, two oonntrim — ^England and Bbcq^, and 1 dmft 
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aiiotlier> I mean the North-Weet Frontier Province which wee 
in other respecte worse than anybody could think <d. In the frontier 
area beyond Peshawar up to the border of Afghanistan, there ia always 
murder, robbery, arson and loot but sexual sin is unknown in the 

tradition of that country. When Mrs. was broug^ht back to 

Peshawar, I had the honour of meeting the Chief Commissioner of tihe 
province. 8he was in the frontier areas for several weeks, but her 
chastity was not molested. There she could have lived for years 
without any fear because molesting the modesty of a woman is a thing 
unknown in that uncivilised portion of the w'orld, because there every 
man and every woman condemns every sin of that character not by 
words alone, but they assault and kill a man if found guilty of that 
offence. What I say is that if we, memWs of society actually take 
every possible step, without advertising ourselves by bringing in pieces 
of legislation and passing them, if we take practical steps to prevent it, 
it can then be prevented. That is the only method by which it can be 
prevented or even eradicated. 

Sir, this Bill has earned a great deal of enthusiasm. Meetings have 
been held, invitations have been sent to people and requests have be^ 
made from quarters which it is very diflicult to resist, but if I have to 
do so, it is hec?au8e of the evil effect of legislations of this nature. 
Mr. Wordsworth has said that the Bill has many defects which may be 
removed by a reference of the Bill to the Select Committee. But may 
I ask what will be the machinery that will work it out? Whatever 
that may be, whether it is the Police, the Excise or the Education 
Department — whichever it may l)e — the very men concerned will in 
their turn become as dangerous as the Police themselves, just as it 
happens with such other things. Therefore, I think it will do no good 
to any society. My friend Mr. Basu said, “it is no good saying that 
simply because the system has existed from ancient times, therefore, it 
should be tolerated*’. Neither Mr. Basu nor anybody else who does 
not see, eye to eye with the mover of the Bill says that no attempt should 
be made toeuMjUcate it. But the question is what is the proper way to do 
so? 

Sir, much has l>een said about the unfortunate women, and that 
there should be some measures taken to prevent it. May I inquire ci 
Mr. J, N. Basu and Mr. Gupta that most of these unfortunate and 
destitute women have been driven to prostitution by the zoolwn of 
society itself? If we take care of society and see that society is 
sympatketie to its women, not after they have become prostitutes but 
befmre that, a'good deal of valuable work will be done in tkis directioii. 
Hr. Wordswortk Jms said that there is another eleaaeat, ett., kuman 
fdmiy. Certainly that ia true, but lor one case of kuaum felony, tket# 
are at least 20 cases of necessity, misery and destitution wkick dbrivee H 
woman into tks ranks of prostitutes. No women likes to lead a Bis dt 
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flghMititattoii, that is certainly not a happy Hie, but these unfortunate 
; <|roiiieii are dri¥en to it and they have no other alternative in the matter. 
I do not care to inquire what will become of these women in cate 
jproetitution is prohibited, but what 1 submit is this that these things 
will go on, even though this House may euact this piece of legislation, 
as they are going on to-day. 

6-16 p.m. 

I challenge anybody to deny that prostitution is going on in these 
very quarters but no lights are hung up on the doors nor are there any 
red marks, that is the only difference. So from a social pt)int of view 
this Bill does not improve the position at all. I submit that the motive, 
the intention, the pious intention of Mr. Basu is very laudable hut the 
way is not the right or true way and I may say — 

[Here the member quote<l an Urdu poem.] 

I am afraid he will never reach Me(;ca because the road he has chosen 
will take him only to Turkestan. 

BabU KISHORI MOHAN CHAUDHURI: Mr. President, Sir, I 
give my whole-hearted support to the provisions of the Bill. I think 
that everyone will reiiognise the fact that the evil is spreading by leaps 
and hounds. It i.s an admitted fact that the evil is there and it is the 
dutv of every person not to en('ourage it hut to try to stop it to the best 
of ilia ability. The Select (-ommittee will consider the matter. We 
have to combat the evil from many quarters. The Bill is to protect 
young girls and young boys. It has been said, Sir, that there is some 
feeling that the Hindu society is responsible for the evil. I do not 
admit it. It is only the rich that can afford to keep going the hrotheb 
and they can do anything Wause there is nohmly to prevent them. 
In the Select Committee the principles of the Bill will he considered 
and the defects in the drafting of the provisions will he remedied. It 
ia the duty of the civilised world to see that the evil is eradicated. 

With theee few words I give my whole-hearted support to the provi. 
•ions of the Bill. 

Rai iaiiailir Dr. HARIOMAN DUTTs Sir, I rise to say a few 
words about this Bill which is now under our consideration. I do not 
bold so deffnite and distinct views as my friend, Mr. N. K. or 

Mr. 8. M. Bose, but I stand to give my qualified support to this Bill. 
It cannot be dented that the objects which prompted Mr. J. N. B asu te 
y liffT this Bill befcle the Council are laudable and are worthy of every 
by the Honse. But how far those objects are going to W 
by cl the administratum of that Bill seems to me to 
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W ft mftitftr o! grare doubt. My friend, Mr. Bftsn, in bis entbnftiftam 
lor moral inirity has plaoed before ms what 1 may caO an ideal meaaiire 
but ideal things when giren effect to or are tried do not always turn so 
rery successful as previously anticipated. That is the reason why 1 
etmid here to give my qualified support to the Bill. 

Several years ago when the Corporation of Calcutta took up this 
question and tried to suppress or minimise the evil of prostitution in 
Calcutta, I happened to be one of the workers on the committee and as 
such I took some interest in the matter. In those days I was more 
enthusiastic about this than 1 am at the present moment. The 
Corporation of Calcutta declared certain important streets as main 
thoroughfares and we removed the women from some notorious quarters 
in Calcutta, ousted them from their habitations and removed them to 
other distant places. After proceeding in that way we found ourselves 
in great difficulty. I remember that in one of our committee meetings 
we called for the advice of the local police. That eminent gentleman, 
Sir Charles Tegart, was the Commissioner of Police in those days. Sir 
Charles Tegart sent us his considered opinion and advice. When that 
was read out to the committee members it set us thinking and we found 
that his advice was the best that could be advocated. In this House 
reference has already been made to the opinion of the present Commis- 
sioner of Police. My friend, Mr. X. K. Basil, has given very great 
prominence to that opinion and none can deny tliat the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Police has a peculiar importance in this connection. 
Sir Charles Tegart advised us not to go the way that the committee was 
tempted to go on and pointed out how that principle which the Corpora- 
tion was about to introduce in Calcutta had proved a failure elsewhere. 
He gave Us two instances — that of Rangoon and of Bombay. Subse- 
quently I happeneil to be a member of the deputation which was sent by 
the Corporation of Calcutta to study municipal conditions in Bombay 
and this was one of the subjects of reference to the deputation. I am 
ashamed ift what we saw when we w^ent to Bombay. When we 
went to a phi^icular street we found, horrible things, much more 
horrible than what we find anywhere in Calcutta. I shall be ashamed 
to give a vivid description. Calcutta is my birth place and fmr 60 
years I have been closely associated with this city, but I have nev^ 
se^ here what I saw in Bombay. Really what I saw in Bombay ted 
me to think whether it was desirable to introduce segregation of these 
women in prescribed areas in Calcutta. 

6*30 p.m. 

Sir, Sir Charles Tegart advised us, or rather in his oonfideiitl^ 
eidnioii he gave us to understand that there were two smous ^Seullies 
in eegregatioii. One is that the policeiaeii who do their duty ta Hmse 
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'^amrUn^ « '^Oy become demoimlieed-*! em not ueiaiT xoy own wofdbi 

giving out opinion of the ConuniMioner of Pidioe: ncoording to 
Idm it ie extremely difficult for the police to do their duty in theeo 
locftlitiee. Another difficulty that we were told waa thia» if any eeriiMit 
Orime takes place in the locality where these women are segregated or 
congregated, there is no chance of that being detected and the ottlprit 
punished. These women liave a wonderful confederacy among them* 
selves and they will never go against each other even if the crime is of 
an abominable nature. So, we were advised by the Commissioner of 
Police not to take any measure to segregate these unfortunate women 
into certain localities. These led us thinking and we had practically 
to give up going further into that course. Then, Sir, the Corporation 
of Calcutta declared certain roads a.*i main thoroughfares. That we 
could do under our own Act and there was no necessity of a new Act or 
anVthing of the kind. Chitpore Road and several others have been 
declared main thoroughfares, hut these are, I am sorry to say, not yet 
immune from the prevalence of this nuisance. My friends will be 
surprised to hear that Bi>w Bazar Street from Lai Basar right up to 
Sealdah Station was de<’lared a main thoroughfare 10 or 15 years ago but 
this street, running through the heart of the (diy, is still infe<.*ted by 
these women, and if anybody cares to go through that quarter he will 
find many of these women parading the street and standing on the 
verandahs of the houses on both sides in a solicitous manner. We asked 
the police to take action to prevent this nuisance, but nothing ba<l 
been done. The Act was tliere, the power was there ; all our weapons 
were there, yet the police w(»uld not take sufficient action in the matter. 
If they seriously wante<i to drive these women from such important 
roads they might have succeeded. We are under the impression that 
the police have neither the mind nor the energy of taking so much 
trouble. Sir, if that be the position, might I ask Mr. Basu to tell us 
how he will make the police take effective ac tion ^ 1 find clause 21 of 

the Bill says : *'No court shall take cognizaiK« of any offence punishable 
under sections 4, 5, 6 or 7 of this Act unless made by order of, or under 
the authority from the Commissioner of Polk^e or District Superin- 
tendent of Police.’’ Will my friend kindly tell me, if the police does 
not take any action or cognisance of these offences, what is the use of 
adding more power to the armoury of the police? 

Sir, I am equally anxious with Mr. Basu to see the eradication of 
proeriitttion or, at any rate, its diminution. I am speaking of Calcutta; 
I am not much concerned. Sir, with the muftutal and am not aware of 
. ihe position there. In Calcutta what is wanted is more vigorous ^ion 
an the part of the police; sufficient powm* is already there but it has 
not keen uiiliaed to our best advanta^. Tbis is my grievance against 
the polico. Now, Sir, I find that tbe proposed Bill is tbe oompantmo 
al oerWn provisions in force in other provinces, with certaiii tbeofetleel 
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suggestions to carry them out, igncning altogether the fact that tho 
powers are already there. Next, I would ask the House to consider 
clauses 4 and 5 which would let loose hundreds of bad characters in tiie 
city. As an inhabitant of Calcutta, interested in its welfare, 1 would 
ask the hon'ble mover to make provision for dealing with these bad 
characters when the Bill goes to the Select Committee. Without such 
provision how will it be possible to tackle those ruffians who will be let 
loose into the city and will be a great danger to its people. Sir, the 
provisions of the Bill must be practical and effective. The present Bill 
is drastic, and in one way ideal but how far practical, I cannot say. 
Where it is considered too drastic, things may be remedied in the 
Select Committee, and provisions may be made to make it practical. 
So we should not object to the Bill going to the Select Committ^. 
Indeed, I shall he sorry if it is not sent to a Sele<t Committee. It 
should be the bounden duty of the members of the Select Committee 
to see that the Bill is returned to us in such a form that it may bu 
effective to remove this brothel nuisance from Calcutta. The Immoral 
Traffic Act has now been in existence for about 10 years. It has been 
admitted in official reports as already hinted by my friend Mr. N. K. 
Basu, that there are about 2,000 minor girls in brothels in Calcutta. 
Now, how many have been rescued up to this time? My information, 
which is based on available statistics, is that about 200 to 250 girl4 
have been rescued within the last 10 years. The important point is — 
where to find accommodation for those girls after they are rescued? 
At present in Calcutta there are only two institutions which provide 
suth accommodation, namely, the Salvation Army and the Govinda 
Kumar Home. We know that the Salvation Army has limited accom* 
modation and the Govinda Kumar Home, which is the first of its kind, 
can accommodate only 80 to 90 girls — even this number with great 
difficulty. Both these homes are lalmuring under great financial 
difficulties. The police can eflfect any number of rescues, but tba 
point is where to send them after rescue; that is the most important 
link missing in this Bill. If the new' Bill is implemented the two 
problems Srill be — where are those had characters, who will be let 
loose, to be lodged and provided and, secondly, where will those rescued 
girls go. These are matters to l>e considered by all interested in the 
question now Wfore us. Apparently Mr. Basu would leave them to their 
fate as no provision has been made for them in the Bill. But it would 
be a disgrace to the society if these unfortunate minor girls are left 
unprotected and unprovided. I think, it is the bounden duty bi both 
Hindu aud Muhammadan society to rise equal tq the occasion and 
provide for life of these girls. 

Sir, I am gla#4o find that so many of our sisters and moihm m 
taking very keen interest in the matter. Bui they ought not to forget 
that with the mere passing of the Bill their responsibility does noi 
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^ - My earnest request to them is that they should combine-— 
I lUttdus and Muhammadans — and find measures for adequate furoTision 
^ these 2,000 girls who are likely to be rescued if the Bill is passed 
fnd the police take action. 

[Here the member reached his time-liinjt and resumeii his seat.] 


Rai Bahadur SATYENDRA KUMAR DASs Sir^ I have carefully 
gone through the Objei ts and Reasons of the Bill in charge of Mr, 

N. Basu. Apparently the objei't of the Bill is laudable and one feels 
tempted to support it. But as I went through the provisions of the 
Bill, I felt I could not support the Bill as it is. There must lie radical 
changes in some of the provisions of the Bill. If not, 1 am sorry, I 
oppose it. 

The object of the Bill are apparently to decrease the number of the 
incoming prostitutes. There is a well organi.sed trade in procuring 
minor girls for pi*ostitutioii. Evei^lwdy knows that, and the Bill wants 
to give a death blow to that trade. It is a laudable oft)ject no doubt. 
But in achieving that object the Bill provides for some methods 
which give extraordinary powders to police authority. Of course, the 
Government can interfere, if it does interfere at all, only through police. 
We know that. But there must be a limit to police interference, even 
in the matter of social reform. 

Sir, I beg to invite the attention of the House to clause 14 (/), 
Here the *‘jK)lioe” on mere suspicion shall have power to enter into any 
premises: mark the words “any premises”. It may lie the premises of 
Mr. Basu himself, or, Sir, pardon me, the premises of any member of 
the House. Suspicion to find c»ut what? If there can be found a 
girl under 18 or boy under 16 to establish a botui fide case against the 
owner or occupier of the House; and. Sir, this can be done on mere 
‘^suspicion” by the police. 

House searches are not a rare (Commodity nowadays. Coming from 
the city of Dacca, I know it to our cost. I am not for giving the extra 
power to the police at present. And, Sir, the |>olice does not want this 
power. They are too busy and their hands are too full. This is 
certainly not the time to launch social reform with police help. 

I quote from the lnspector*General of Police, Bengal. He sayi: 
*lf, however, the Bill is passed, an increase of police force will be 
required in order to try and work ibe Act.” 

fj n increase of police force means an extra police expense over the 
2| ciores of rupees we already spend after it. Would this agree with 
our retreiichment criesf 
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Sir, t|i6 object of ib« Bill it oortMnly good, but ibo i>nm«km» Hhi 
Bill fuggetti m of doobtlol good and in ciuiot I bs^o already poiiitai 
<nit are potitively bannfuL So I oppoee the Bill at it it* 

Sir, I refrain from making any other deetructive criticism against 
the Bill. But I know they can be easily done. 

The Bill has made no prorision for the betterment of the existing 
professional prostitutes. Carnal appetite is not the only reason for 
which women willingly take to this dirtiest of profession. Once a 
prostitute always a prostitute. This is the present condition of this 
profession. Mr. Basu is silent about the improvement of their social 
and moral status. I do not know his mind. Therefore I do not know 
how far he can go into the matter. Police cannot give sdcial reform, 
I am sure. 

Sir, poverty drives many women to prostitution. Forced widow- 
hood is another reason and, 1 submit, a ver\’ strong reason. Abduction 
and kidnapping make many a woman prostitute. 

Mr. Bastt's Bill touches only the surface of this social evil and 
siiggasts no substantial remedy without which the immoral traffic may 
change its front, but it will never forsake the ground upon which it 
standi., The rcx>t causes are deeper tlrnn what we find on the surface. 

Well, dc»es Mr. Basu w'ant to eradicate the prostitution as a pro- 
fession as England has done? I see, he does not. Then does Mr. Basu 
want to bring the profession under the direct sujiervision of the State, 
as they have done in the continent? Mr. Basu is neither clear in his 
vision nor decided in his opinion. 

Then what does Mr. Basu want? To stop the traffic of minor girls 
with the help of the police; we fail to see any larger outlook of the 
author of this Bill. Therefore most reluctantly I oppose the BUI in 
its present form although I have no objection to its being examin 0 <| 
by the $hdeel Committee. 

6-45 p.m. 

Or. NAREtH CHANDRA SEN GURTAl 1 have the utmost 

sympathy with the hon'ble mover of this moticm, both in his desire to 
eradicate the unspeakable crime of traffic in woman and in his anxiety 
to relieve society of this curse. And, if I were oertain that j^ 
BUI was one which was calculated by any means to achieve that 
1 would have been the first to support it. 1 am not of the same opinion 
as Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu, and 1 do not consider it Nbaoluialy 
impossible to eradicate this evU. On the contrary I consider it to he 
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tonatirttctive firogrttiitiie of wcitl re!oniH->whioli notld tatblt at U 
•teitliit the impulses i^hich are tt the root of this ruiiioai iastitiitioii. 
In the abeence, of toy each progrtmine and in tht tbt«&oe» I ehottld 
sty, of any thought of such a piogramiiie, the immediate paiiiliiatllM& 
of theee things would serve no uieful purpose whatsoever. WeU« Sfr# 
it has been suggested by many of the speaken as if this Bill were the 
hrst of its kind whirh has been introduced in this Council. It is no 
such thing. There is actually at the present moment in operation 
a law passed so far back as 19^3, which emliodies the bulk of the pio- 
visions of this Bill with relerenoe to the town of Calcutta. Since 1929 
that Bill has been in operation in Calcutta, where this evil esists in 
its most concentrated form and where we have a far more efficient and 
resourceful Police than we C4in lioast of in the mvfastal, and it is worth 
while studying what that Bill, worked by the Calcutta Police, has been 
able to achieve towards this end. It is not enough to have good wishes. 
It is not enough to have pioxis wishes. We must lie practical in our 
legislation, in particular with regard to our fienal legislation; but the 
fact is that since the Act of 1929 was passed very little ' has beeu 
achieved — one may almost say, abeohiiely nothing has been achieved in 
the way of eradicating this evil of traffic in women. And whyP The 
reason is not, as Kai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan Dutt chooses to say, due to 
mere inelHcieiicv of the Police. The reasons lie deeper still. The 
Police find — and we have the authority of the Commissioner of Police 
for the statement — the Police find it impossible to deal with the matter 
by merely enforcing the penal provisions of the Act. The Police find 
that the only e(Fe<!t of any action that they may take in this direction 
would he demoralising to the Police itself; and that must he so, until 
and unless thei^ is coupled aith any penal legislation which we may 
undertake, a great social effort for the purpose of reclamation of women, 
for the purfiose of reclamation of men, and for the purpose of making 
^ihis institution of traffic in women unprofitable. But what have we 
got in that line P Take only one instance : The provision for taking 
away minor girls from houses of ilUfame, and providing an honest and 
honourable occupation for them : What resources have we got for 
that purpose P The Rai Bahadur told us that our resources are aLmost 
infinitesimal. Take again another cnse. Men would be thrown out of 
employment by this penalisation of their occupations. It is by all 
means necessary that they should be out of employment so far as this 
dineputabie business goes, hut how are we going to solve the gr#ai 
eoonomic problem which underlies the whole social evilP 

f will ask the House to read the tad story of a woman who ms 
reoently before Mr. Justice Costello. This woman who had two or 
tiupao ehAdren to bring up was desertod by her husband; she was a 

Iff 
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European wwnan and tried to earn her living honestly, she got work, 
but her emoluments were not enough to enable her to bring up the 
children. Some body — some woman — then induced her to become a 
prostitute. She became a prostitute and was able to earn enough to 
bring up her children satisfactorily and to live a more or less prosperous 
life. 80 long as this sort of thing goes on — so long as we cannot provide 
for women — the present case was the case of a hiuropean woman — (cases 
of Indian women are far more difficult to deal with). So long as we 
have that position, so long as we cannot provide an honest living for 
women, is it likely that any amount of penalty that may be prescribed 
will help to eradicate this moral evil? I think not. Therefore while I 
sympathise very much and admire the public spirit of those excellent 
men and women who have taken up the cause of this Bill I would ask 
them to reconsider the matter and bring forward a more adequate 
measure, which would provide, on the one hand, a penalty for this scnnal 
crime, and on the other, provide a measure by which the motive force 
behind this social evil should he made to gradually disappear. Unless 
some such thing is done mere penal provisions will l)e absolutely futile. 
They will not be put into ()peiation. They cannot be put into operation, 
and if put intc operation, it would lead to greater evils to smiety. 
Moreover I am not one of those — although iny friends opposite might 
think otherwise — I am not one of thow* who think that the Police is an 
unmitigated evil that they are always in the wixing. On the contrary 
I think that the bulk of the Poli<‘e is a ver>’ useful lot of public servant.^ 
but nevertheless, if you put the temptation whi(’h this Bill contains, 
hefoi*e them, it would be more than human if a large portion of the 
Police force were not demoralised thereby. I ask the Hon’ble Mr. Reid 
to think twiie liefore he allow’s such a measure to lie passed into law. 
I am perfectly sure that the Commissioner of Police will hold up his 
hands in horror at the thought. So long as your sordal and economic 
conditions i^emain what they are, if you introduce this Bill it would 
spell disaster. In the course of the debate we have heard many things. 
Mr. J, N. Gupta has told us that other wuntries in the world have been 
dealing with this problem of traffic in women and we must keep pace 
with them. Sir, I have given some attention to the proceedings of the 
Ijeague of Nations. 1 am fully aware that the l^eague of Nations has 
made the subject of traffic in women one of its most important pre- 
of'oupations but I have never come across any proposal like this which 
has been made by the Committee of the lieague of Nations which dis- 
cussed these problems. They are far more practical and their proposals 
are very different from the proposals in the Bill. The problem they are 
concerned with up till novr is the problem as to whether it is bettor 
that we should license prostitution or whether prostitution should not be 
recognised at all. CM this matter their decided opinion is that we 
dkould never license prostitution. But have they said anywhere that 
inere penal provisions will be able to cope with this prdblemF I think 
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B(< It b«« been said that ib« Bill bas been introduced in other placee 
and been successful. I am not aware what is happening in Bombay 
or Burma. Rai Bahadur Br. Haridhan Duti from ^s persona! 
experience has given a picture of Bombay which has such an Act 
there— but I know u’e have such an Act in Calcutta, and wo know what 
its effects have been. I am not familiar with 


Mr* PRESIDENT. Order, order, if you want to speak further on 
this motion, you may speak to-morrow. 


Adioummant 

The Council was then adjourned till d p.m., on the 6th August, 1932» 
at the Council House, Calcutta. 
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Plfoeteding i of the Bengal Lefitlative Council astemblod under 
tbe provisions of the Government of India Act. 

Tus Council met in the Council Chamber in the Council House, 
Calcutta, on Friday, the 5th August, 1932, at 3 p.m. 


Piessnt: 

Mr. President (the Hon'ble Raja Sir Maxmatha Nath Rat 
Chaudhubi, kt., of Santosh) in the Chair, the four Hon’ble Members of 
tbe Executive Council, the three Hon’ble Ministers and 120 nominated 
and elected members. 


STARRED QUESTIONS 
(to whkh oral answers were given) 

Chitpore Canal bridge in Calcutta. 

•14. Mr. J. M. AUSTIN: Will the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Irrigation Department l>e pleased to state- - 

(i) how long ago the ChitjK>re Canal bridge in Calcutta was closed 
to traflSc; 

(»/) how long ago an Cvstimate for a new* bridge was first submitted 
by the Improvement Trust to the Government ; 

(in) whether the Impn)vement Trust has pressed the Government 
for sumption of its last estimate so that the work may be put 
in hand us a matter of urgent necessity ; and 

(tv) whether the Government propose to accord their sanction only on 
condition that the Trust w^ill agree to the payment of Gov- 
ernment share of the cost being deferred until 1934-35 P 

MIMBER ipohargspf IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT (ths HoiPbIt 
AllMNtJ Eir AbMMrim Chuilitvi): (i) The Chitpore brid^ has been 
closed to heavy^ traffic since 26th Noi^eml^er, 1926, and to all traffio 
•mce 20th February, 193L 

(n) The original estimate was submitted on 28th July, 1926, but the 
project was held in abeyance until the Calcutta CorpomHon agreed to 
oontribute to the cost in December, 1929. 
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1^*) No. A revised ofttiiiiAte wm rmiTod iroxn the ImproToineiii 
Tr^ in February, 1930. It wa« appioved of by the Corporation in 
Ju^i 1980, and ftanctioned by OoTemnient in September, 1^. 

(ir) No. Government accorded sanction to the estimate in Sep- 
tember, 1930. The Calcutta Improvement Trust has recommended the 
acceptance of a tender and dcNigu for a reinforced concrete bridge and 
these are under examination. 


Mr* H. BIRKMYRE: Will the Hoii*ble Member he pleased to state 
how long it would take Government to come to a final decision? 

The Hon'ble AIIimIJ Sir ABDELKERIM CHUZNAVh Yer>^ shortly. 

Kliifi Bahadiir Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: Will the Hon hie MemW 
be pleased to state why in spite of the existence of the Public Works 
Department the work is heinj? carrietl out by the Improvement Trust? 

Tlia Hoii*bla Alhadi Sir ABOELKERIM CHUZNAVI: Because, 
whilst (iovernment are contributing 50 per cent., niul the Calcutta 
Corporation 20 per cent., the Calcutta Improvement Trust are contri- 
buting 30 per cent, of the costs; and it was arranged at the time that 
this bridtre should be built by the Improvement Trust. 

Khtfi Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: Will the Hon'ble Member 
be pleased to state whether there is any justification for the existence 
of the expert departments of Government if works of such nature are 
to be carried out by the Improvement Trust? 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I ('annot allow that question, as it asks for an 
expression of opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUE: Will the llmride MemW 
be pleased to state the r«*ason for asking the Improvement Trust to 
take up this work so long as there is an expert department of Govern- 
ment? 

Tha Hon*lila AthadI Sir ABOELKERIM CHUZNAVI: I have 
nothing to add to what I have already stated. 

RM Bahadur KEBHAB CHANDRA BANERdlf Will the Hon*bIe 
Member be pleased to let us know the cost according to the revised 
estimate? 

Tht Hau’Wd Alhadi Sir ABOBLKBRIM CHUZNAVI f I am afraid X 
eaimoi give you tbe exact figure oinmiid. 
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IlMXitvitiofi of Ki^hali from Blwrt taiga to Pootafiat In Amoara 

(Chittagong). 

M5. Haji BAD! AHMED CHOWDHURY: (a) Will the Han’ble 
Member in charge of the Irrigation Department be pleased to state 
whether any money has been spent in the district of Chittagong from 
1920 to 1930 for irrigation, purposes? 

(b) From what time has the project for the re*excavation of Kata- 
khali from Bhara Sanga to Peskarhat in the Anwara police-station 
been lying with the department? 

(c) Has any scheme been prepared for the purijose? 

(d) When is the excavation of the aforesaid khal likely to be under- 
taken? 


The Hon*Ma AlhadJ Sir ABDELKERIM GHUZNAVI; (a) Nothing 
has l>een spent on construction of irrigation works in the district of 
Chittagong during the period. 

(h) The project has been under investigation since ]9tl0. 

(c) No. It is still under investigation as it is necessary to ol)eerve 
gauges to determine whether the sc'heme will be l)eneficial or not. 

id) It is not pos.sible to say when funds can be j)rovided for execu- 
tion of the proje<'t, if it is found to l>e beneficial and is approved. 


KlMin BalMlIur MUHAMMAD ABDUL MOMIN: With reference to 
answer (o), will the Ilon’ble Meniber-in-charge he pleased to tell us 
whotlier in the district of Chittagong there is no necessity for any irriga- 
tion works? 

Hofi’Wa AlhiiQ Sir ABDELKERIM GHUZNAVI: 1 have 

nothing further to add to the answer given. 


PariMis mMoM for ramoval to tha Andamana. 

MS. Mr. SHANTI SHEKHARESWAR RAY: (a) Will the 
Hon*ble Member in charge of the Political (Jails) l>e{>artment be 
pleased to state the names of the one hundred persons who have beea 
selected with the sanction or approval of the Secretary of State for 
India for removal to the Andamans as terrorists? 

(b) Will the Hon*ble Member be pleased to state who or how many 
hmong them persons have been convicted of an oienee intolvinf a 
breacii of jail discipline? 
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iMlMBER in nliaiit tf POLITICAL (MILS) DiPARTMiliT 
(t||« lioii*blf fir Prmtii Ohuiidir (a) and (b) lu tha pubiio 

inlemt Oovernment are not prepared to frive the information. 


Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Will the Hon hie Member 
be pleased to state whether he took any initiative in the matter? 


Tha Hoii’bto 8ir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: 1 have 

nothing further to add. 

Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: Will the Hon’hle Member 
be pleased to state why these prisoners are being sent to the Andamans f 

The Hon’bla 8ir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: 1 have nothing 
further to add. 


Maifivi ABUL KA8EM: On u point of order, Sir. Is ''I have 
nothing further to add” an answer to a question? 

Mr. PRE8IDENT: That is n very very tdd point of order and I 
cannot persuade myself to believe that Maulvi Abul Kasem di>e» uot * 
remember iiiy rulings on the point. 


Prisoners in oonnection with civil disobstfienos movemcnL 

M7. Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA 8EN CUPTA: (a) Will the 
Hon'hle Menil)er m charge of the Political (Tails) Department l)e 
pleased to state the total nuinl)er of persons who have l)een (‘Oiivicted 
aince January last in coiin€s*lion with the civil dis«l)edience m(»veinent? 

(h) How many of tliem are there in each of the thiw divisions? 

Tbs Hon’blf 8ir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: (o) 9j;]7 tnalee 

and 621 females. 

(h) No figures are available to show the classification of all <Hinvict- 
ed prisoners, hut on the 2drd July, 19-12, there were 2*^ males in divi- 
sion I, 421 in division II, and 3,2lft in division IH. while on the same 
date there were in division I one female, in division 11 64 females, and 
in division III 147 females. 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA 8CN CUPTA: Will the Hon'ble Member 
be pleased to state whether it is not a fact that almost all the women 
prisoners, at least a majority of them, come from the hhadraUk class? 

Tbs HsiPbIc 8ir PR0VA8N CHUNDER MITTER: A good many of 
Ihsm do come from the bhadmhk class. 
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llr» NARUH CHANDRA tCN CURTA: Will the Hon^ble Member 
be pleeeed to eiate whether it is not a fact that the clothing stipplied 
to the prisoners in division III, consisting of two sort# and two blouses, 
is wholly insufficient to cover these women ? 

The HOfi’ble Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: Those who are 
placed in division III must be guided by the rules of that division. 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: Will the Hon’ble Member 
be pleased to state in how many of these cases inquiry has been made 
with regard to the status of the women who have been placed in a 
higher division P 

Tht Hon’hlo Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: In every case 
where information is placed at the disposal of the jail authorities 
warranting the placing of prisoners in a higher division ; but I may 
inform the member that in the bulk of the cases the attitude of the 
female prisoners is that they should all be placed in one division. 

Dr. NARE8H CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: Having regard to the state- 
ment that 147 female prisoners have been placed in division III, am I to 
understand that investigation was made in every case with regard to 
status, or do I understand that no such investigation was made because 
no materials were placed before Government? 

Tht Hofi’bin Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER; I can give the 
member a general answer, but if he wants more definite information, I 
want notice. The general answer that I can give is that I am certain 
that in the bulk of these (’ases the prisoners themselves refuse to 
give any information. The courts, however, in the first instance make 
a recommendation on the information available. Matters will be much 
more facilitated if the prisoners give the information themselves. 

Dr. NAREiH CHANDRA SEN GUPTA: Is the Hon’ble Member 
in a position to say whether the llon’ble Sir B. B. Qhose was wrong 
when he stated in his reply that the magistrate makes the recommenda* 
iion for placing a prisoner in division III not when the prisoner refuses, 
but when no evidence is given in regard to status? 

Tilt H«VbM Sir PROVASH CHUNDER MITTER: The magistrate 

makes a recommendation in the first instance about divisions I and 
II, but when Oovemment passes final orders, any evidence that is placed 
by the prisoners is always taken into consideration. Even magistrates 
do so when they are placed in possession of facts. As I have already 
•aid, the attitude of the prisoners generally is to refuse all inlorma^oft. 
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Ar. NAREtH OHAMDRA SEN OUPTA: la it a fact. Sir, that in 
14T eases these women prisoners refused to p^ive any information, or 
ia it not a fact that in KK) at least of these cases no inquiry was made 
of these prisoners with regard to their status P 

The Hon’bla Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDfR MITTER: I cannot answer 
specifically as to whether 100 or 147 prisoners refused to give informa- 
tion, but from my general knowledge I can say, as I have already said, 
that in the bulk of these cases the women prisoners themselves take up 
the attitude that as political prisoners they should be placed in a higher 
division, and this is not po^^siblc without due inquiry about tlie facts of 
each 4’ase. 

Mr. B. C. CHATTERdEE: Will the Hon’ble Member be pleased 
to consider the question of putting all these female prisoners in divi- 
sion IIP 

The Hon’bla Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: Not unless 

their status deserves it. 

Mr. 8HANTI 8HEKHARE8WAR RAY: As the Hon ble Member 
says that no figures are available showing the classification of prisoners, 
may I ask him how he has obtained the figun»sP 

The Hoii’blo Sir PROVA8H CHUNDER MITTER: If the memher 
will please look up the answer, he will see the difference. 


NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS* BILLS. 

[The discussion on the Bengal Suppressi<jn of Immoral Traffic Bill, 
1932, was then resumed.) 

Or. NARESH CHANDRA SEN CUPTA: Sir, an appeal has been 
made to me in the name of outraged womanhood and I have been called 
upon in the name of the honour and dignity of woman to support the 
Bill. No appeal eould tom b me nearer my heart. I have always been 
a worshipper of woman, the mother, the wife and the daughter of man. 
And under volleys of calumny and abuse I have ever triecl to giva 
iroice to the wails of womanhood, not alone of those who are dressed in 
purple and bathed in the sunshine of smiles of fortune, but also of 
those who are crushed under the heels of an unkind fate. An appeal 
ia the name of womanhoml is, therefore, irresistible to me. But it ii 
because I feel for woman, because my heart bleeds for these poor uil- 
li^tuaates that I am forced to raise my voice against this measure. 
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It will not abolish pimping and exploitation of women. It will send 
the pimp and his victim into hiding. And these poor creatures will 
have a far more miserable life than they now have, ever playing hide 
and seek with society, hunted and driven from pillar to post and forced 
perpetually to court the favours of the local police at the cost of 
greater humiliation and shame, 

3-lb p.m. 

If we cannot do anything to reclaim these women from a life of 
shame, if we cannot help them to become useful members of society, 
if we cannot fit them for the honourable 8ervi<*e of mankind, we can 
at least save them from further humiliation, disgrace and suffering 
which will be their inevitable lot if we pass this Bill without providing 
a background of constructive social and economic improvement for 
them, which alone can be of any use. Sir, I should not have troubled 
this House if 1 complained against any details of the Bill. My com- 
plaint is against the fundamental principles of penalising social evil 
where the moral resources are wanting to eliminate, or successfully 
diminish the well-springs of these evils. The limits to the efficacy 
of penal laws were laid down long ago by Bentham and Mr. Basu 
proposes to transgress many of those limits. Where evasion is too 
easy, where the wish to do wTong is more potent than the terrors of 
punishment and where public feeling is tolerant of the wrong, the law 
is bound to lie a dead letter. It may have its use as a piece of legisla- 
tive window-dressing and it may have an lionoured place by the side 
of the Juvenile Smoking Bill, the Sarda Act, the (ihee Act and, may I 
add, the Primary Education Act, and the State Aid to Industries Act, 
but it will not ac hieve the end that Mr. Basu has in view. 

Mr. K. C« RAY CHOWDHURY: To any attempt that haa been 
made to prevent the passing of this Bill, I sliall reply that all over the 
world, the legislators are not fools. The legislators of Germany, 
France and Egypt have passed similar laws in their statute hooks. Do 
not let us believe that this legislation will not have any effect. I 
admit that the social customs of this country, the man-made laws, want 
of education of women and of facilities to earn an honourable living 
have been at the root of this evil. These facts are well known, but in 
apite of that there is legislation not to stamp out the evils of prostitu- 
tion, but to check and regulate it and to bring it under control, more 
or less with a view that at least those agencies are responsible for tbia 
inhuman traflSc in slaves, can lie terrorised and kept in check. 1 may 
aay that 1 am at one with my friend Mr. Basu that the economic cause 
Is at the root of this evil. I admit that, Sir, but he also has given 
some coustructive suggestion as to how to remove that cause. We, Sir, 
in our humble way, through our institutions— just as Mr. Wordsworth 
has said, through the institutiou of the Society for the Piotectaon ol 
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CUUbw — ai*® trying to chock this eril against the children. Wo 
art trying to give faciliticfl through the Saroj Nalini Institution for 
votational training of our poor girk and thus to get at the root of this 
oonunercialised vice, but none of niv colleagues have given us any sug* 
gestions as to how to combat this evil even without legislation. Sir, 
it is well known that the peniiiious ageiuies of Calcutta, 
the pimps, the prot'urers, the owners of brothels and other persons who 
are helping in this traffic, must be bnmght under ct»ntrol. At least by 
legislation we can check them and stamp them out, and after all, that 
is the fundamental object of this Bill. Many Kuropean friends of mine 
have told me that in India, it is the most honoured pn>fession, this 
institution of prostitution. I beg to repudiate that; it is not a thing 
which has reached the stage in this country as commercialisiHl vice, as 
it hag reached iu the West. As far as the question of solicitation is con* 
cerned, I do not think that any one who has any knowledge of any 
Western country, (an deny that there is more of this in any street or 
town in any We.stern c(mntrv than there is in India, and I will say that 
in this respect, Cnlcutta i** much more moral. So far as the northern 
part of Calcutta is c<mcer!ied, the only solicitation that has been men- 
tioned by Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan Dutt, is the parade of prostitutes 
in the verandahs of their house'i. Parading in the verandahs in the 
northern quarter cannot he more ohjectionuhle than what is going on in 
everj' town in the West. (A voick : In spite of the ActP) 

I say that an Act of this kind is a necessity. I have told you and 

reminded you that though we ( uniiot stamp out prostitution, we can nt 
least check it and control it. (A vouk : Spread it.) 

Well, Sir, I think it is high time that legislators of this (Niuncil 

should make up their mind to help Mr, Basil, He has lieen descrilied ns a 
visionary — auyliody who has any huidahle object is called a visionary, 
Gandhi is filled a visionary — and that vision will la* a practic’.al thing 
if all of us are determined to help Mr. Busu in carrying out this measure, 
and we are grateful to him for bringing this motion before us. 

Kliail Biliailur Mtuivt AZIZUL HAQU£: While I was reading an 
outstanding Ixmk of the imKieru centuiy by H. G. Wells, **Outline of 
Hiatory’,” I read a paesage in which the author referred to Lord 
Birkenhead as one having the supreme I'on tempt for law for l>eiug a 
fiucceggful lawyer. I find my friends Mr. N. K. Basu and Dr. Nareah 
Chandra Sen Gupta have this (characteristic feature of supreme (c^^ntempt 
for law which is the characteristt(c virtue of a successful lawyer, and 
I think that is the reason why they have made these speechi^s on 
the inefficai’V of law and went hack probably a quarter of a 
centnry, to find out their authority for this. I would ask my friend 
to read and re-read the modem pages of history of muntries in wkioh 
kgudatnres have been figuratively tom to pieces for the social legisla- 
tion that has come on to the statute book of every country, and this will 
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•how my friend that the West has been able to curb the evil, and tho 
West has made a very determined effort to check the evil as far as 
possible. I am aware that there are very grave defects in the Bill, 
but, Sir, hitting in this Tiegislative Council we must at all times find 
out what are the reasons that we come here to work out any great 
measure. Is it our hope that it will be possible at any time to curb the 
evil which laws can deal with ? Take the case of theft ; am 1 to under- 
stand that because there are certain sections of the Penal Code, therefore 
all theft has gone out of the countr}^? Certainly not, but I will 
certainly say that because there are certain penal provisions of law, 
therefore those who are guilty of the crime are less than they would 
have been. That aspect of the question has been completely forgotten 
by my friend, that even though it may not be possible to deal with the 
present evil, it will have the moral effect of putting a check to its 
increasing more and more. I may say this much that the effect of the 
Bill will he, that the people concerned will know that there is at least 
one instrument which, if utilised, can he used to check this evil, and to 
that extent I think it will he right that we should pass this Bill at a 
later stage after removing the defects whic^h are in it. Sir, I quite 
admit that the Bill bus got many defects, but I do not think any one in 
this House has either the time, or the <»pportunity. or even the inclina- 
tion to go into the clauses of the Bill, and in a social legislation of this 
character, the House ought to accept the principle of the Bill and refer 
it to the Select Committee. But the Bill should not Im* turned down 
outright without an op|>ortunity being given of discussion in SeWt 
Committee. 

Much has been said nlKiut this Bill and speaker after speaker has 
made a point of trying to find out what the object of the Bill is. If a 
man or woman want to live a bad life, there is nothing in the world to 
stop it, but surely minor children are the property of the nation, and 
with a view to save the children, I think stniety has a right to interfere 
and provide a purer and better moral atmosphere for these children. 
I think Mr. Bnsu was asking about the fate of little suckling babes, 
nurtured in the houses of these public women. I may say at once that 
these people have ceased to be fathers and mothers of these children. 
The State ought to intervene in the moral interests of these children who 
are really the property of the nation, and the State can ver>' well say that 
these parents have no right to function as such in respect of these 
children. My friend will find in the history of legislation of this sort 
numerous instances where the State has interfered on occasions, more 
than once, with regard to these children. I shall not take mucb of 
your time, but I shall simply give one reply to the numerous precedenta 
quoted from the Western world where legislation has not really put a 
stop to this evil. Bui if you really try to find the way in which these 
things are being carried out, you will find that the question is beiiig 
•ystematically dealt with very successfully in Western oonntrief. 
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An^er speaker has mentioned the existence of solicitation in Westeni 
countries and gives that as a reason that conunercialised vice has not 
been properly dealt with in those countries. 

In conclusion, I should say that we should not stand in the way of 
a reference to Select Committee. As Mr. Wordsworth has said, we 
might be able to get into the real necessity for the Bill, and we may be 
able to come to the conclusion there as to whether the Bill should be 
introduced or not. 

Mr. B. C. CHATTERdEE: So many different speakers have given 
out 80 many different views that I really do not know what we are 
talking about. We are talking alniut this Bill, but all kinds of matters, 
which various speakers have picked up from Bent ham and other authors, 
are being flung at us without any refei-ence to the real matters in issue. 
As far as I understand, the Bill aims at two things. The first is, it 
aims at rescuing the little children who are at present to l>e found in 
the various brothels. Is there really a single man hei*e who objects 
to thisl* Is there one single man who can seritmsly object to our 
attempting to rescue little children from the various brothels, fjom the 
life to which they are doomed unless they are rescued? 

p.m, 

I cannot imagine anylxKly sitting here who can hold such a view. 
I do not understand Mr. N. K. Basu to be seriously suggesting that these 
childi-en should rot an<l rust in these brothels, and that we should not 
make any attempt to secure their salvation. May I ask a personal 
question? We have our own little daughters and sisters. Take (he case 
of the little children in our own homes. We know we would fight to the 
death against seeing them deviate into the life that is led in these 
various brothels. Are we not bound to try and look after these children 
in the various brothels as we would in the case of our little sisters and 
daughters? We claim to be the representatives of the nation; we 
claim to be here to legislate for the good of the nation, ('un we possibly 
refuse to save these little mites now shut up in the brothels of Calcutta? 
The same responsibility rests on us to do for them what we would do for 
our own children. I know there will not be a single man in this House 
who will dissent from that proposition. 

The second aim of the Bill, as I can see it, is nothing so revolutionary 
as Mr. N. K. Basu imagines. He thinks that it will drive vice under- 
ground. How and why? Womankind has immemorially divided itself 
into the mother and the mistress kind. There is no denying it. And 
for the salvation of the world the fortunate fact is that the former has 
been the overwhelmingly predominant type; but there are women, we 
know, who choose to l>e mistresses of men rather than be motheAl of 
men. Those who want to live that life this Bill does not and cannoi 
touch. This Bill cannot prevent it; this Bill does not do 
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Anything «o nonMeii«ieal aa to attempt the imposaible. II a 
woman watita to tturrender heraell physically to a man, she 
will, and can, do it. This Bill is not crying out against it, 
but it will not allow a nun]ft>er of harpies, a number of he — and she — 
ghouls to barter with the liodies and souls of these women who want to 
make a living in exchange for their persons. It will only prevent the 
ghoulish (Teatures that swarm round the unfortunate women from 
making a living out of their bodies and souls. A woman who wants to 
carry on her particular business will be left free to do so, only the 
Bill provides that she cannot live in a brothel, but that she will have 
to live in some place of her own where she will not be under the control 
of the he<friends and the she^friends. Is there any man who can obje<»t 
to this^ And that is the only other object of thi‘< Bill. I have not 
been able to find anything in this Bill which presents any great difficulty. 
B hy should we make so much fu.ss and so much confusion over this 
very simple issue which Mr. J. N. Busu has put into this Bill^ Of 
course, people might ask where are we going to house so many women 
who w'ould be forced out of the nrothelsJ^ But that is just one of the 
questions that the Select Committee will tackle, and instead of talking 
here at random the critic’s would do very well to ofter evidence before 
the Select Committee, and make suggestions as to how this proHilem of 
housing these women who w’ouid be taken away from the brothels is 
to he Holvc'd. Other places which have legislated c»n similar lines have 
attempted a scdution of the problem, and have greatly succeeded. I 
have in my hand some notes from an experienc’ed worker in the field 
on the <|uestion of how the various other plac’ps whicdi have adopted 
legislation of this character have haiidied the prohlem. They do not 
seem to have found the difficulty insupernhle. Calcutta has never 
tackled this task Wfcire; this is the fii-st time she is tackling this pnffilem, 
and 1 ask my friend Dr. Nui-esh Chandra Sen Gupta to apply the 
ingenuity of his hrain to the finding of a solution of this prohlem. We, 
Bengalees, have got to solve it. and it is no use throwing up our arms 
in despair. It is up to each one of us to study how the other towms and 
other places wbieh have bad legislation of this nature have solved this 
prohlem. It is up to us, further, to think of independent ways of 
solving it ; we have gcct to solve it. B’e cannot allow this terrible shame 
to eat into the very vitals of the pi-ovince. It is a teiiible shame that 
u iiumlier of hhmd-suckers go on liviug on the life blood of these poor 
wcuiieu. You have got to find out how you can prevent them from doing 
so. Go to the Select Committee and try to help it with suggestions as 
to how to do it. I will hand over these notes to Dr. Nareah Chandra 
Sen Gupta to let him see how the other cities have tried to solve this 
problem. I submit we are really wasting our time by further discusaing 
thissquestion. Every one in his heart of hearts agrees with the object 
of the Bill. Every one knows that the bioad principle of the BiB it 
in unison with what he desires, and that being so, when the Bill goes 
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to ^ Seloct Committee every one ought to try to help the Select Com- 
mitiit by offering whatever suggestions he can in the light of hie 
studies on this problem. 

There is another set of people here who are very religiously minded^ — 
whom I respect very much f(ir their religious principles of (*ourse— 
who turn up their noses at the very topic that we ai'e discussing here 
to-day; they think such an unsavoury topic ought not to come to 
this Council at all. To those exponents of purity I will only say 
“remember the two great examples — the example of tlu* Lord Buddha 
in his attitude toward^ Ainbnpali, and also the attitude of the I^ord 
Christ towanls Mary of Magdnla.** 

Mr* P* N* CUHA: Mr. ]*resident. Sir, opposition to this Bill hae 
come mainly from three of my hoifhle friends. Mr. Nnreiulrn Kumar 
Basil, Dr. Xaresh Chandra Sen (tupta and Maulvi Abul Kaseni. I do 
not know why they consider a legishitioii like this undesirable. Mr. 
Basu has said that the Bill would never sui'ceed in removing the vico 
of prostitution from the country. I agree that it will not. This 
particular vice has never been i-emoved, cannot be removed and w*ill 
not be removed. The Bill intnaluced by my friend, Mr. Jatiiidra Nath 
Basu, is only an attempt towards the eradication of a portion of tho 
evil that exists in the society and is eating into the litaU of siadat 
system. I, therefore, consiiler that the Bill is a very useful one. The 
issue liefore us is plain and clear. The prostitution is a Icuithsome thing 
ami it is niimng the society; the Bill is an honest ami straightforward 
attempt to minimise the evil. 1, therefore, whole-heartedly support 
the motion liefore the House ami desire that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select (^)iiiinittee. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. H. (’. ('hatterjee, hu.s rightly said that efforta 
should he made' in the Select (’omiuittee to make the provisions of the 
Bill as thorough and comprehensive a.s jMissihle. The Select Com- 
mittee would do well to take sp<M'ial note of the opinion expressed by 
the Inspet^tor-General of I’olice. He has expressed the opinion that 
the reiM ue work, as contemplated by the Bill, would W greatly hamper- 
ed for want of rescue homes. Where will the unfortunate girls rescued 
from the houses of ill fame go to earn an honest livingJ* This is a 
problem of great magnitude. The entire object of the legislation will 
fail if we cannot establish a sufficient nuiiilier of resime homes and 
that is a task which will reejuire a lot of money. We shall have to 
tap various resoun*es and in this connection I w'ould mention one about 
which I have already spoken to my friend, Mr. Jaiindra Nath Basu. 
Sir, my own impression is that it wriB be {msible to get a lot of help 
from the women of the town tberoselves. According to the laws of 
the land; properties left by prostitutes go to the Govemmeiit. This 
m the ease when a woman does not give her property to some one eliHr 
by a valid will. Nobody likes that bis or her earnings should go to 
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tike Ooyenunent and it is to aroid tbat, I am told, that these niklor* 
innate women generally execute wills before their death and bequeath 
their properties sometimes to the charitable institutions and sometinses 
to others. My friend Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the Mayor of Calcutta, 
who is in c harge of the Chitta Ilanjan Seva Sedan at Kalighat, has 
told me that he had on several occasions received money for the Seva 
Sedan bequeathed by public women of the town. He believes, as well 
as I do, that a little propaganda work by lady workers amongst the 
public women of the towns will enable us to secure sufficient money 
from them. 

(A VOICE: From bmthels?) 

Yes, from the brothels. There is no harm in collecting money from 
brothels to check the growth of brothels. This is one source and I 
believe that the Select Committee, if it applies its mind carefully to 
the problem, will be able to discover further soinces from whidi it will 
be possible to collect money for the purpose of establishing a number 
of rescue homes. 

Sir, the (’ominissioner of Police, Calcutta, has expressed himself 
strongly against the Bill. He thinks that the tusk of giving effect to 
the provisions of a legislative measure like this will l)e extremely 
difficult for the police. He has pointedly said that the nuiul)er of 
policemen will have to be increased considerably. Most likely it will 
have to be done, hut that is no reason why a vicious system shall be 
allowed to be continued. The help of the police is necessary to put a 
che<’k to all sorts of crimes and vices and no sane people wdll ever 
grudge the expenditure on }K)lic*e for the purpose of purging the society 
of all evils. Besides the Police Chiefs of Bengal and Calcutta, I think 
the Darjeeling Municipality is the only other agency which has 
expressed itself against the Bill. This particular municipality thinks 
that the measure is drastic, but, on the other band, the Jiord Bishop of 
Calcutta and several other bends of the various Christian churches have 
expressed the opinion that the punishments provided in the Bill are 
too lenient and they have recommended .sterner punishments. I hope 
the Select CommittcM^ will go into the matter carefully. 

3-45 p.m. 

Sir, of those who have taken exception to the measure, Mr. Narendra 
Kumar Ba.su is going to the Select Committee and 1 have no doubt 
that he will do all that may lie in his jwwer to remove the objectionable 
features of the Bill, The Commissioner of Police should be ashed to 
give evidence before the committee so that the members may know 
bis viewpoints cWrly. Maulvi Abul Kasem fears that the Bill, when 
passed into law, will drive the vice underground. I hope not As lor 
Dr. Naresb Chandra Sen Gupta, I think he is hopeless and nothing 
wBl be able to change his opinion. Those who are conversant with 
his productions are sure that he will never he convinced. 
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^ ANANDA MOHAN OOOOARi Hr. PrHidmt, Sir, tli* 
inuneral traffic or commercialised vice is a social evil which like cancer 
ii mitiig into the Titab of the human societr. It ii not only an offence 
but it ia a revolt againat womanhood, nay, afrainat motherhood. There 
cannot be any h\iman aoul who does not sinrerely and honestly desire 
the eradication of this plague from the Inidy of sot'iety. 

Sir, the natural evil instincts of man commonly overstep all artificial 
restraints; his sexual energy hardly keeps itself confined within the 
rigid limits of matrimonial life. It is only for this reason that in all 
lands and in all ages religious, moral and legal coties have been enacted 
to guide the human conscience and to protect the sanctity of the society. 
But in spite of all these, the natural tendency of sexual habits in man 
has contaminated the socdety and has brought into Inung the evils of 
prostitution. 

Time was when religious and moral codes spread their influence over 
human mind and needed no restraint from outside. 

As a result, the evil was less extensive. Hut with the advent of the 
materialistic civilization of the We.st, the canons of religious and mural 
codes have lost their grip and the evils have greatly increased. Town 
life is the creation of the oc< ulent and hence the vi('e is more rampant 
there. It is conspicuous by its absence even to-day in villages where 
the materialistic civilization has not been able to force its way. Sir, 
the object of the Bill is to provide consolidated legislation for the whole 
of Bengal whi(*h will give to the authorities such powers as will 
materially aid them in (‘bec king the evil of commercialised vice and will 
lead to the gradual suppres.Hion of brothels and immoral traffic. And 
the means suggested are to strengthen the hands of the authorities in 
regard to taking charge of the minor girls in brothels, etc., to provide 
penalty for the offenders against certain provisions, also to provide 
suitable custody of girls removed from brothels. 

Sir, there can be no two opinions almut the laudable objects of the 
Bill. But to ai bieve the desired object in such a (iase, law plays rather 
an inferior part and it is religious and moral education and social reform 
that can rightly counteract the evil. 

Sir, the present Bill has been drawn np on the model of the Bombay 
Act XI of 1923 and Burma Act II of 1921. But reports from those 
two provinces go to show, that the evil which was intended to put a 
stqp to, is rather spreading there, at an alarming rate since the intro* 
duction of these measures. The poison which was so to say bottled up 
in particular areas, has spread all over the city of Bombay, according 
to the reports of the Bombay Social Parity League due to the policy of 
the Qoventment in closing up brothels all at once, without reckoniag 
wiMit would happen to ihouaands of persons dtshoused Iroai auoh 
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brothelfl. The aimonphere is getting more and more contaminated daily 
and the poieon being let loose all over the city, no locality is free from 
ibis evil in consequence. 

As the Bill is going to be referred to tlie Select Committee, I need 
not dilate upon the pros and cons of the different clauses but would 
like to warn the House that you should not put too much reliance on 
the efficiency of legal codes, to eradicate this menace. 

Sir, this being a social evil, State action is not possible in every 
aspect of it. In places like large trade centres, ports, military stations, 
etc., it is rather beneficial that the prostitutes should exist: otherwise 
certain offences may usually increase causing disturbance to public 
safety. But in that case Government may enforce segregation to 
prevent coutainiuution all over the places. 

Then, Sir, there should be preventive actions such as employment 
of women and minor girls, giving them healtliy recreations and 
corrective education. Aftercare societies should he encouraged and 
given proper recognition. Necessary funds should he provided for the 
above purposes, without which I should likt* to point out to the mover 
and the House, that the objects of the Bill will totally fail. 

The abolition of tlie traffic should be gradual and the brothels 
should not be allowed to leinuiu beyond well-defined areas. To check 
the spread of venereal diseases periodical medical examination of the 
prostitutes should be introdu<‘ed. 

Sir, there is another aspect — man is primarily responsible for this 
degradation of w’omun. So deterrent punishment should be inflicted 
on the men who corrupt chaste women and bring down shame and 
suffering to the humanity. 

In conclusion, I would again say that unless you can provide 
elaborate urrangeinent for proper religious and moral education to 
enable the fallen men and women to chalk out honourable careers for 
themaelve^, law and disciplinary measures only will not eradicate the 
vice from the aooi^ty. 

Sir, I have put forth above some suggestions which, in my opinion, 
should find place in the body of the Bill. I hope the Select Committee 
will examine them carefully and accept them as far as practicable. 

Though there are many practical difficulties and though I am not 
very confident about the utility of such a measure, I find it my duty to 
support the Bill lor its reference to the Select Ckmimittee and do not 
see why it should be thrown out outright at the present stage. When 
the Bill is out of ihm' Select Committee, the House will get a better 
opportunity of its thorough examination and then it will be up to them 
to aoc^t it or not. 
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Hw HWIilt Mr. R. N. RllOt Sir, Oovemnient do not in lend to 
the reference of thi« Bill to n Select Committee and this showi 
that they accept the principle and desirability of social reform. In 
taking up this attitude they do not necessarily want it to be implied or 
assumed that this Bill, as drafted, is bound to achieve the object which 
it sets before it. It is certainly an ambitious Bill and its object, as 
stated in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, is a comprehensive 
one, but it is at least o|>en to doubt whether Icgislalioii is certain to 
achieve all that this Bill sets out to achieve. The Bill is based mainly 
on the Bombay Act of and the Burma Act of 1921, and it is 
worth while considering how far these two Acts have Ihmui sutM'essful. 

As regards Bombay, the information (hat I have so far been able to 
collect is, to say the least, conflicting. Mr. Gupta i|uuted with satis* 
faction a rejmrt, I think, of the Bombay Vigilance vSociety to the effect 
that tl»e Bombay Bill has lM*en extremely successful and has gone a 
great way in eradicating vice from that city. On the other hand, I 
have before me u (jiiotation given in a newspaper from a report of the 
Bombay Social I^urity League, They tnk<‘ rather a different view. 
They say — 

**The Government passed legislation abolishing brotliels, without 
considering what would liappen to the thousands of dishoused inmates. 
Tlie result is that the poison has been let loose nil over Bombay. No 
lof*ality is free from this evil, in consequenee, and tin* atmosphere is 
daily getting more and more contaminated. The police are, no doubt, 
doing all that is possible to clieik the growing menace; hnt they have 
their handicaps ami are not able to cope with it.** 

And again — 

“The year under report (1931) has been a very difficult one from 
various points of view . In the first place must be mentioned the fact 
that the exeiutive took a very hasty step in suddenly closing all 
brothels which nuinliered about o(K) with nearly three to four inmaten 
in each, without reckoning wbnt happens to the persons dishoused from 
such homes in Bombay. This let loose nearly 2,<K10 to 3,(XM1 bad 
characters in the city for w-hom there was no habitations or ocenpaiiou. 
They were shunned by their relatives and ac(|uaintances, cursed by the 
parents, and hated by the general public. Wherever they could get a 
footing, they set up on their own and started in the life they W'cre used 
to without further prosecution from the authorities.*' 

This shows the possible difficnlties in such Bills as this, lioth in 
regard to the actual provisions of the Bill, and the way in which they 
are enforced. 

As regards Rangoon, the results of their Bill have l>een ratber 
more favourable. We have information that certain evils, such as 
prosfitution ol young children, traiBc in young women and children 
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aad the comiptioii of the police, hsTe diminished. At the same time 
it is by no means proved that the real evil has been stamped out. 
Though 1 am pointing out some of the difficulties and dangers which 
may follow this legislation, 1 do not wish to suggest that such 
difficulties and dangers should deter the House from endeavouring to 
legislate, if they think that legislation is the right remedy for eradicat- 
ing the evil. Government do not oppose the reference of the Bill to 
Select Committee and they keep an open mind as to how far this Bill 
will require modification in order that it may be workable and that it 
may achieve the object it has in view. 

Babu JATINDRA NATH BA8U* Sir, one fact thot has emerged 
prominently as a result of the instructive discussion that we have had 
is that there is a unanimity of view that the object of the Bill is a 
laudable one. There is no difference of opinion as regards that. There 
has been criticism, and to some extent adverse criticism, as to the 
iiiethcKls suggested in the Bill for carrying out the object it has in 
view. Well, as regards those ohjections. the Bill aims at eradicating 
or suppressing commercialised vice. For several decades all over the 
world a careful study has been made as to wliat are the most effective 
methods for dealing with commercialised vice. It has been found that 
commercialised vice extends and ramifies mostly from brothels. There- 
fore, one of the points of attack was tlic brothels, and this Bill aims 
at the abolition of brothels where commercialised vice is openly carried 
on. In order to do so, we liave to deal with the owner or the lessee 
who knowingly uses a house for the purpose of letting it out in small 
compartments for carrying on that traffic. Then the Bill seeks to 
deal with those who supply the personnel inhabiting the brothels, and 
the various methods by whit h customers are attracted are also dealt 
with in the Bill. In that way the Bill aims comprehensively to deal 
with the various stages of the traffic so that the evil may be put a stop 
to. It has been state<l that the methods set out in the Bill are not 
likely to achieve the desired results, 

4 p.ra. 

Those methods have been adopted in other countries of the world 
and to some extent in Bengal and in certain other parts of India after 
oareful investigation of the local conditions and after careful scrutiny 
of ail the possible methods that may be adopted with a view to deal 
with this traffic. The methods are not new methods. They have hem 
tried and are well established. 

Some of the speakers suggested that there was already provision in 
the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 1823, for dealing with 
this problem. But if you scrutinise the provisions of that Act, yon 
will find that that Act can only function in a limited area and under 
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ocntin very apeoific conditiona only. The preaent Bill ia not limited 
ta any specific area and may be extended by Government to areas outside 
Calcutta and throughout the province. That was not provided in the 
previous Bill. This Bill attempts to bring together the legislative 
proviaions of several Acta into one compact Act, »o that the people as 
well as the courts may know what the law on the matter is. Theae^ 
Sir, are the objecta of the Bill, Ever since the Bill was introduced into 
this Council, there have been expregaiona of public opinion all over the 
province very largely in favour of the Bill. Out' of the opinions sub- 
mitted to the liCgislative Department, of 120 opinions received, nearly 
113 are in favour of the Bill. So public opinion in solidly behind (his 
measure. Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil, who represents the district of 
Nadia in this Council, will probably interested to know that all his 
constituents are strongly in favour of the Bill. The whole of the 
district board of Nadia and eight of the mniiicipalities in that district 
have expressed in no uiuertain terms their full .support of the measure. 

I submit, therefore, that this Council will have the solid supporl of 
public opinion in seriously taking up this measure and referring it to a 
Select (/ommittee, so that, when after careful consideration the Bill 
comes up before the Council again, the ('oiiiu’il may proceed to place 
it on the Statute Book. With these words, 1 commend my motion to tlio 
acceptance of the House. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: For obvimi.s reasons, I should like to split up 
this motion into two parts bf?fore I put it to the House. The first part 
will involve (he principles of the Bill and tlie second part the personnel 
of the proposed Select Committee. In case the first part is thrown 
out, the second part will not be put and the (\)uncil will not have to 
deal with the various amendments, which are relevant to the second 
port. 

The question, therefore, before the House is that tlie Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, 1932, be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 


Mailivi TAMIZUDDIN KHAN: Sir, there are a large number of 
amendments proposing the addition of names to the Select Committee. 
Will they not be moved P 


Mr. FNEtlOENTs I will first read out the names suggested by 
the mover of the original motion, so that you may be able to judge 
therefrom vtbether you should or should not move those amendmenta. 
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Mbu MTlifklRA NATH BASUs WitK your permission, Sir, I 
bsg to add fire more names to my committee so that the whole committee 
will consist of — 

(/) the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Police Department; 

{2) Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu; 

(3) Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhury; 

(4) Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan; 

(-5) Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury; 

(6) Mr. W. C. Wordsworth; 

(7) Raja Bhupendra Xarayan Sinha Bahadur, of Xashipur; 

((V) Mr. J. N. Gupta, c.i.e., m.b.e. ; 

(.9) Mr. P. X. Guha; 

(W) Babu Khetter Mohan Ray; 

(//) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque; and 
(12) myself. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 1 have no objection. Xow what about the 
amendments? 


MiUlvi HA8SAN ALI: I beg to move that after the name of Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Ilnque the following names be inserted, 
namely : — 


Maulvi Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy; 
Maulvi Abdus Samnd; 

Kazi Emdudul Hoque; and 
Maulvi IlaSvSan AH. 


The following motion was called but not moved: — 

Kill EMDADUL HOQUE to move that after the name of Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Azizul llaque the following names be inserted, 
namely ; — 

Maulvi Hassnn Ali; and 

Kazi Kmdadul Hoque. 

Maulvi MUHAMMAD HOttAIN: I beg to move that after the 
name of Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque the following name be 
inserted, namely : — 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossain. 

I did not mention the name of Maulvi Nural Absar Chondhnry as 
I have not received his consent. 
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ilittivi AiOUL HAKIMS 1 to more tUt tfter tbo nm of 
ir^Mn Babadur Maulvi Atiiul Haque the followinir aamM be ineerted^ 
namely: — 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momiu; and 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim. 

The following motions were called but not moved : — 

Mr. iARAT KUMAR ROY to move that after the name of Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi AkixiiI ILmiuc (he following name he iiisertedy 
namely : — 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra. 

Rai Bihidur KAMINI KUMAR DAS to move that after the name 
of Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul llaque, the following names be 
inserted, namely: — 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Dos; 

Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerji; 

Mr. Ananda Mohan 1‘oddar: 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh : and 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, 

Bibu KHETTER MOHAN RAY to move that after the name of 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Ilaque the following names be inserted, 
namely ; — 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ahdul Momin; 

Mr. SyaniaproMid Mookerjee; and 

Bahu Kishori Mohan ('haudhuri. 

Dr. AMULYA RATAN CHOSE to move that for the name of Haji 
Badi Ahmed Chowdhury the name of Mr. A. F. M. Ahdur-Raliman Im 
substituted. 

Or. AMULYA RATAN CHOSE: As Mr. B. C ChatUrjee is not 
willing to serve, I move that after the nanie of Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Asizul Haque, the following names be inserted, namely; — 

Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar; 

Mr. R. Maiti; and 

Babu Haribansa Eoy. 

The following motions were called but not moved : — 

MaiHvI ABDUL HAMID SHAH to move that after the name of 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Asixul Haque the followiug name be inserted, 
namely: — 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah. 
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MUNINORA Dfl RAI MAHAtAI to movp thiit after the name 

of Khau Bahadur Maulri Azizul Haqne the following name be inerted, 
namely: — 

Muuindra Deb Bai Mahasai. 


Mauivi NUR RAHMAN KHAN EUSUFili: I beg to move that 
after the name of Khan Bahadur Mauivi Azizul Haque the following 
names he inserted, namely: — 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Muazzam Ali Khan; and 

Mauivi Nur Rahman Khan Eusufji. 

The motion of Mauivi Ilnssan Ali was put and lost. 

The motion of Mauivi Muhammad Hossain was put and lost. 

The motion of Mauivi Ahdul Hakim was put and agreed to. 

The motion of Dr. Amulya Ratan Ghose and that of Mauivi Nur 
Ruhmuii Khan Eusufji wtue then put separately and lo.st. 

The following motion was then put and agreed to: — 

‘‘That the Bengal SuppreHsion of Immoral Traffic Bill, 1932, be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of — 

(7) the lion Tile Memher in charge of the Police De|>artment ; 

(2) Mr. Xarendra Kumar Basu; 

(3) Balm Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhury; 

{4) Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan; 

(5) Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury; 

{6) Mr. W. C. Wordsworth; 

(T*) Raja Bhupendra Nnrayan Sinha Bahadur, of Nashipur; 

{3) Mr. J. N. Gupta, c.i.e., m.b.e. ; 

m Mr. P, N. Guha; 

(10) Babu Khatter Mohan Ray; 

(77) Khan Bahadur Mauivi Azizul Haque; 

(72) Khun Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin; 

(13) Mauivi Abdul Hakim; and 

(7^) Babu Jatindra Nath Basu; 

with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible and that the 
number of memhere whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum shall be four.*' 

[At 4-20 p.in. the Council was adjourned for prayer and it ra* 
•ssembled at 4-80 p.m.] 
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iai MmtUf SATYENDRA KUMAR OASs Sir, I beg to mott 
that my Bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of— 

(/) the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Police Department; 

(2) Maulvi Abdufl Samad; 

{3) Manlvi Syed Majid Baksh; 

(4) Mr. B. C. Chatterjee; 

(5) Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhnry; 

{€) Rai Bahadur Kaniini Kumar Das, m.h.k. ; 

(T) Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerji; 

(S) Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar; 

(<9) Maulvi Abdul (rani Chowdhury; and 
{10) the mover; 


with instruction <o submit their repo^;t as soon as possible and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum shall be five. 

In this connection I would like to submit, that all the memWs are 
aware of the provisions of the Bill as introduced in the Council on 22nd 
February last. 

My object is to put a stop to communal riot. That is my first 
obje(‘t and that is my last object. 1 ask the (tovernmeiit in all bumility, 
am I not entitled to their support? I ask my Hindu friends, do you 
not want to stop the further recurrences of such riots? Then, do support 
me. I entreat you. It will act as a threat and it wdll have deterrent 
effect. That is what I aim at. With foldetl hands I ask my Muham- 
madan friends to tell me frankly if Muhammadans are not the wont 
sufferers in communal riots? Cltimately they suffer most. And their 
suffering is long and far-reaching. AVho gains by these communal 
riots? I do not know. The Government, the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans all suffer one way or other, by these communal riots. And, 
Sir, I want to stop it and I will show you how I want to do it. 

My friend Mr. Saiish Chandra Ray Chowdhury opposed my Bill 
on the ground that Government have already enough power to stop 
file communal riot, if the Government are willing to do so. 

Are the Government prepared to admit this statement of Mr. Bay 
Chowdliury? Why this Government, I am sure, no Government, will 
be ready to accept this rather libellous statemeni. 
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t know OoTonunont has enough power to terrorise, but has not the 
exact remedial power, I contemplate in my Bill. Mr. Ray Chow- 
dhury has confused the issue of my Bill with that of the Punitive Police 
Und its abuses. 

Sir, everything has its abuses. And because some law might be 
abused, shall we shut up our eyes against its blessings P Sir, my Bill 
-contemplates different remedies than that of Punitive Police. If my 
Bill is passed into law, it will have a strong deterrent effect on com- 
munal riots, 1 assure you. 

If we want the Government to act in a certain way, we must give 
them power. And the Government can only act through its agents. 

I give power not to tlie police directly and indiscriminately but to the 
magistrate; without which how we expect the Government to act? 

My esteemed friend, Maulvi Ahdus Samad, in sympathising with 
my Bill, for which I am very thankful to him, has made a deep, clear 
Jind penetrating analysis of these recent riots. 

The leaders of lM)th the communities cannot influence the ring- 
leaders. And why? Because the leaders do not want to lo.se their 
communal leadership which again depends upon separate electorates. 
The 1 ing-leaders after exciting the mobs tty away and when the mischief 
is done on communal basis and on communal fanaticism, the best way 
to punish the criminals for the sake of equity and justice and common 
flense should he on communal basis. 

This will certainly have a very strong deterrent effect. And I am 
flure, and as 1 know to my cost at Dacca once at a place this punish- 
ment is effected on communal basis, communal riots will not happen 
there n second time. 

Mr. ANANDA MOHAN PODDARS Mr. President, Sir, during the 
t»utse of the last few years, the history of Bengal has been disgraced 
by the eonimunal rif»ts. Many innocent lives have been lost and pro- 
perties worth several lakhs have l>een ruined. Whatever may be the 
•OflUfle 6f these riots, the great lesson it has taught is that the ordinary 
law of the land ban signally failed to restore peace and order in the 
country. It has txlm been admitted by the authorities that the ordinary 
police force was often found inadequate to cope promptly with these 
•udden outbreaks. This is evident from the recurrence of these riots 
in different parts of Bengal. 

Sir, in whatever manner the authorities may try- to explain away 
tile situation, these riots make one despair of the police who are the 
onstodian of law cud order. The revelations made by respectable wit* 
nesses during the" Dacca Riot Inquiry Committee proceedings go to 
allow that during these riots the police were either very powerless or 
they mysteriously moved so slowly that mischief was done to its full 
extent. As a result people in general have loet all confidmioe in policfl. 
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TlMd ifi no demal of the fact that if the aothoriiiea could gruap tha 
aituulioii at the very start at Daccu and Kishoreganj, then so many 
valuable lives and properties would not have been lost. 

Sir, the preservation of law and order, the protection of lives and 
properties of persons entrusted to its care, are the primary functions 
of the State and if the State fails to perform its primary duty, its pres- 
tige is lowered in the estimation of the public eye. This is not a very 
happy situation. If the prestige of the Government is gone, if the 
people have no confidence in the administration, if there is no feeling 
of security in the public mind, then how cun the administration go on? 
It is in the interest of the State itself that the (bivernment should adopt 
such policy, should take such means as to create a feeling of security, 
a feeling of trust among the people. 

Sir, if legislation is resorted to so as to ensure compensation to 
innocent sufferers on the lines sugge.sted hy this Hill, that would cer- 
tainly make a salutary effect on the miscreants, as well as on the com- 
munalists that are directly or indirectly responsilde for these disorders. 
So it is quite in the fitness of things, that this Hill has been brought in. 

Sir, everylsidy knows that these riots are often brought bImiuI hy 
interested persons who rake up communal feelings to satisfy their own 
greed and [inssions. The ])erpetrators of these heinous crimes against 
society, against eKtahlished peace in the country, should never Imi 
allowed to go unpunished; at the same time those innocent persons 
who are made to suffer heavily with lives and propiTties for no fault of 
their own, should n(»i remain uncompensated. It, therefore, behoves 
the Government as well as the hon’ble meiiihers of this House to sup|>ort 
this Bill in order to put a chec k to the riotous oc currences and to protei^t 
the life and properly of the iiinoc'ent public. 

With these words I l>eg to support that the Bill he referred lo the 
Select Committee. 

llaulYi TAMIZUODIN KHAN: I beg to move, hy way of amend- 
ment, that the Bill lie re-circulated fc»r eliciting further opinion thereon 
before the 31st Deceml)er, 1932. 

Sir, every one in Bengal or for the matter of that in India, I think, 
deplores the communal riots all over the ccmntry during recent years, 
and every one will be glad to find out a remedy to put a stop to these 
communal riots which have been doing not only a great harm to inno- 
cent persons in this country but have been a standing disgrace to us, 
Indians. Therefore, Sir, so far as the object of the Bill is concerned, 
there is no Bengali or no Indian who is at variance with the mover of 
the motion. The only question is whether the remedy suggested in the 
Bill wiB at all be a remedy or is it Ukely to aggravate the disease* 
The allocation of compensation for the responsibility of these disorders 
ia a matter which is one of the moet diMcult things, and even if it were 
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humanly powibh to find out the guilty and to fix responsibility, it is 
a question whether it will not create further disunion and further 
disorder; and whether it will not virtually stand in the way of the two 
communities settling down to peace and amity in those localities in 
which unfortunately those riots occur. Therefore, this is a matter 
which is fraught with very great and dangerous possibilities and the 
House should think twice before it g^ives its assent to a measure like 
this. I would hot, however, at this stage say that an attempt should 
be made to kill the Bill, but it will be an act of wisdom on our part if 
we re-circulate the Bill for eliciting further opinion. 

Mfi PRESIDENT* There are two matters before the House, 
viz.t the original motion and the amendment which has just been 
moved. We shall have one discussion on them. 

Mauivi ABDUL HAMID SHAH .spoke in Bengali, the English 
translation of which is as follows: — 

“Mr. President, the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bill introduced 
by Rai Bahadur Satyendra Nath I)a.H aims at sufipressing communal 
riots by imposing taxes upon the rioters and (‘ompensating the victims 
of the.se riots for los.ses suffered by them out of tlie money thus realized. 

The Rai Bahadur seems to have started at the wrong end. Ninety 
per rent, of the rioters in every ruse are nnso[)liistirated, simple-minded 
individuals, belonging to either Hindu or Moslem communities, who 
have lived together in peace and amity for age to age. But ever 
since the appearance of a number of self-seeking and interested men 
from either community in the political field, these ignorant people have 
been made to dunce to their tune. It is these political leaders who are 
solely responsible for blindly lending these men on to the path of 
violence. Hence, if any new legislation must be enacted w’ith a view 
to penalise tho.se wdio take part in communal riots, it is only meet and 
proper that it should be direided against these self-seeking political 
leaders, instead of the poverty-stricken, illiterate and ignorant instru- 
ments in their hands. 

A term of imprisonment is sufficient to bring them to their senses, 
so the ordinnr>' criminal laws and the Police Act together with punitive 
police taxes are sufficient for effectively dealing with cases of communal 
riots. 

The epidemic of dacoities which has to-day broken out in the 
country is due tu the activities of the revolutionaries and rich people 
have suffered mor# on account of these dacoities than through communal 
riots. Government haTe given notice of a Bill to be moved this eeeeioii 
for putting down these crimes. 1 think the Bill will go a great way in 
removing the cause of communal riots as well. 
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>1^ therefore, oppose this Bill of Bei Bahador Satyendra Nath Das 
and request him to withdraw his motion for sending it to the Select 
ColBUiuitee/’ 

Rai Sihib AK8H0Y KUMAR SENs Sir, the Bill itself in my 
humble opinion is quite unnecessary, and I cnunot hut say that if it is 
passed into law it will give rise to further complications between the 
two comraiinities, Hindus and Muhammadans, rather than serve as a 
remedy. Moreover, Sir, the ordinary criminal law of the land is, I 
submit, quite sufficient for the purpose of quelling these riots. 

4-46 .p.m. 

The ordinary criminal law of the lend is sufficient for the purpose 
of quelling these riots, and I do not admit that the ordinary law is not 
sufficient for quelling communal riots. Where the local police is not 
sufficient for the purpose of quelling a riot and if there be any sign of 
more danger, then the local officers can ask for either additional fKilice 
or military police for the purpose of' quelling thcvse riots. Whatever 
that may be, I do not think that the provisions of the Bill will be of 
any avail for the purpose. Moreover, Sir, I think the people of Bengal 
will not like to clothe the magistracy with the power of a civil court. 
There is the law of Torts. If any grievous hurt is inflicted upon any 
person or if anylmdy’s relative is put to death, these relatives have g«)t 
civil remedies and they can sue the perpetrators of such crime for 
damages. My submission is this that to clothe the Indian magistracy 
with the fMiwer of a civil court will be rather dangerous ns it will have 
to deal with complicated questions of civil law and will have to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation according to the justice of the claim, 
and witnesses will have to be examined and many complicated questiona 
of fact will also have to be decided. My submission is this that there 
is the penal law of the land for the purimse of suppressing these rioU 
and there is also the civil law to enable the sufferers to sue the iwrjie- 
trators of crimes for damages. My submission also is that the measures 
suggested in the Bill should not be adopted and as I have already said, 
they would rather make complicationstmore difficult. With these 
remarks, 1 oppose the Bill. 

Dr* AMULYA RATAM CHOSE: Mr. President, Sir, in supporting 
the Bill 1 beg to say that it is for a long time that communal rii^ 
and riots of all kinds are increasing and increasing in this country. 
The rioters are punished by the law courts in cases where they are 
fully defended, but the people who suffer from these riots, |N>me 
losing their heads, some losing their property, some losing their valu- 
•yes,<-^hese sufferers ought to he compensated. Up till now there 
has iMen no such thing as a sort of compensation to these unfortunate 
sufferers from hooliganism. The prerious speaker has said that there 
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i» the ciril court to seek remedy for this, but as a practical man I 
have seea that civil courts decide cases after three or four years or 
even more. A case becomes so long>drawn and so very arduous that 
often times the remedy secured in the shape of damages given by the 
civil court is far less than the actual expenses incurred in litigation, 
and, therefore, it is desirable that some sort of relief should be 
instantaneously given in full to the people suffering from such distress. 
In some cases people cannot meet their expenses in pursuing these cases 
in the law court, and, therefore, I think it is a very opportune time 
when this Bill has been brought forward. Some gentlemen have 
observed that this Bill will cause disagreement among communities, 
but I think that it has gone to such a high pitch that it cannot go any 
further, and I do not understand w^hy it should be opposed. If the 
sufferers do get compensation, why should the communities who have 
caused the sufferings be aggrieved Wause such relief has been given. 
After all practically in every riot there have been relief societies 
orj^anised by the different communities and different bodies to help 
the sufferers and this Bill also seeks to help the sufferers, and there 
is no question why one community should be aggrieved or angry about 
the compensation to be given to the sufferers. It does not certainly 
mean that the compensation ought to be given to one particular com- 
munity but to any members of any community who are tlie sufferers 
from oppression and at the hands of h<uJinashv$ and hooligans. They 
ought to be ooiiipensated ; they have lost their properties and even at 
times their limbs. In some cases p(*ople are done to death. What- 
ever it is, I cannot see how any reasonable man can objec t if the poor 
sufferers seek compensation for their loss. It is not a question at all 
for any community to be aggrieved for a measure like this, because 
in sutdi communal fracas it is not always tliat one community is affected, 
but that both communities are affected, and members of every com- 
munity suffer. Therefore, it would be a very good piece (»f legislation 
if really we can help the poor sufferers. It will also be a real boon to 
the sufferers who with the help of this compensation would make good 
the losses they suffered from. With these few words, Sir, I whole- 
heartedly support this Bill^and hope the House will give unanimous 
support to it, 

Dr. NARffiH CHANDRA CiN CUPTAs 1 beg to oppose Vmth the 
motion and the amendment. As regards the amendment, 1 do not 
think anything further will be gained by re-circulation. As to the 
motion, Sir, I fully sympathise with my hon’ble friend about the object 
of his Bill. But here again, has he considered how that compensa- 
tion is going to he obtained? The Bill is, frankly speaking, directed 
towards dealing with communal disturbances. Unfortunately we have 
had terrible experience of communal dieturbances in recent timee. 
Will, when there has been a communal disturbance, everybody knows 
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liof the feeling of every member of n commiutity ia roneed to ench « 
id||k pitch that even on questions of fact no two members of the tw 
diSerent communities can agree. Sir, the only way of dealing with 
a disturbance like that is not to exacerbate the feelings of communitiea 
by trying to secure the compensation money from any community^ but 
to let byegones be byegones and forget the differences as best as we may* 
We have found that that has been the only way hy which this matter 
can be managed and has been managed in the past. It would not do> 
to ask the warring communities, it is not the whole community hut a 
few meml>ers of the communities who are responsible for such disturb* 
ances, it would not do to ask the communities to pay a jH*n«Ity for 
the errors of a few members of them. If you read tlie clauses of tha 
Bill, it is proposed that district officers w^ill assess the amount of c<»i«* 
pensation which ought to be paid to the persons suffering, and it ia 
perfectly clear that most of the members of communities who would 
thus be penalised would be ulisoiutely innocent persons. Why should 
these people he made to i>ay a penalty only for the fault that they 
l>elong to a community which has produced those wrong-doers J* I sul»- 
mit, Sir, that this sort of vicarious punishment will not do. Hy doing 
this you are rousing the feelings of the nieml»ers of the different com- 
munities who are made to pay for no fault of their own. Yon are not 
bridging over the gulf but widening it still further. You are not 
going to stop communal di.sturbances but simply fanning the flames of 
cornmunulism more by raising this question. I think, Sir. in this 
matter my InmMile friend has contracted something like Oovernment 
mentality of dealing with things by means of suppression, Suppres- 
sion is hardly ever successful iu ileuling with evils whose roots he deep 
in the life of the society. Suppression, us I have said, will not eradi- 
cate this evil. These evils w ill have to lie dealt with in a different way, 
that is, with a spirit of sympathy and co-operation, and it is rmly in 
that way that we can get rid of this problem. By means of penalising 
vicariously the wnings of certain members of communities, we simply 
increase our communal bitterness. 

5 p.m. 

Tht Hoil’lllt Mr. R. N. REID: I supimrt the aiuendmcut in favour 
of the re-circulation of this Bill. The Bill is expected hi furnish » 
panacea for communal riots and in view of the importance of its princi- 
ples and the importance of the object, I think re-circulation is called 
for. Up to now, I think, only five opinions have come in as a result of 
the original circulation and I venture to suggest that it would l»e to 
the advantage of the mover if he had more opinions Iwhind him liefore 
we go further. The Bill is based on a Bombay Act and there again, m 
far as I know, it has not succeeded in preventing fjommunal riots. Tho 
Bombay Act is ten years old. Anyhow my only point in saying this is to 
suggest that re-circulation would be a good thing; I, therefore, hope 
that the mover will agree to it. 
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Rii BilNMliir Dr. HARIDHAN DUTTs I fail to find in tUs Bill 
anjrthing for which it might deserve support from us. However, I do 
not oppose the re-circulation of the Bill for further information. I 
ahould like to mention one point in respect of the working of tlie Bill 
AS regards Calcutta. The mover has divided the working of the Act 
between Calcutta and the mnfoital; so far as Calcutta is concerned, I 
have been unable to understand how it will be possible for the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate to declare municipal wards or sub-wards or sec- 
tions thereof and to fix what should be the compensation to be paid by 
the inhabitants of any particular locality. Further, you will find that 
the word ‘‘inhabitants'* has been defined in such a vague way that it 
will be impossible to find out who will pay the compensation. Any 
servant living in the premises, whose owner may live 200 miles away, 
is, under this definition, owner of the house and, if I have read the 
section aright, he will be responsible for the compensation. Such a 
thing will not be tolerated in Calcutta. As the Bill is going to be re- 
circulated, the mover may take this into consideration. 

The motion that the Bengal Disorders Compensation Bill, 1932, 
be re-circulated for eliciting further opinion thereon before the Slst 
December, 1932, was then put and agreed to. 

The motion of Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Daa, therefore, failed. 


Tha Ciloutti Munioifitl (A m amlmi w t) Bill, 1831. 

MUHINDRA DEB RAI MAHASAI: I beg to move that the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1931, be referred to a Select Committee 
oonsisting of — 

(/) the Hou’ble Minister in charge of the Local Self-Government 
Department ; 

(2) Mr. H. P, V. Townend; 

(3) Mr. P. Banerji; 

Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee; 

(d) Mr. Shanii Shekhareswar Ray; 

{$) Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, of Nashipur; 

(7) Seth Hunumau Prosad Poddar; 

(d) Babu Jiatiudra Nath Basu; 

(8) Mr. B. (J. Chatterjee; 

{10) Hr. Syamaprosad Hooker jee; and 
{li) the mover, 
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wiili inftniotioii to suhinit iKeir roport «« looa m potsibU and tbat tbo 
number of meinliers whoso presonco shall bo nocemiy to oonstitiit# a 
qnonim shall be fire. 

Ob the lost occasion when I moved a similar motion, I had no 
opportnnity to meet the points raised by some of the members. My 
esteemed friend Rai Dr. Ilaridhat* Dutt Bahadur said that 1 ought to 
have done propaganda work in the Coriioration instead of placing the 
matter before the Council. To this I should like to |K)int out that the 
coterie which dominate over the party in power in the Corp«>ration were 
opposed to the separation and no amount of propnfrunda work would have 
helped to alter perverse views. Knowing full well that it was useless to 
approach them, the two accredited associations of Kalighnt — the Kali- 
ghat Peoples' Association and the Kalighat Vnion — ret]uested me to 
place the matter before the Council for the redress of their grievances. 
My friend who lives in the northern port of the city is perhaps not aware 
that Kalighat or rather Kali-Kifhrtra has a separate entity with fixed 
boundaries (piite armrt from Hhowiinipore from time immemorial and it 
was a mistake to suppose that it was part and parcel of Bhowanipore. 
The inclusion of Kalighat in ward T2 with BhowanijKire was an nrti- 
fiiial combination and not a natural one. The separation of Kali- 
ghat will not only put an end to the agitation for separation but 
with it my friend’s mistaken apprehension of rivalry. The Kalighat 
people without a single dissentient voice demand separation from 
Bhowanipore for which they have made out a goi»d case. I do not 
know why the papers forwarded to (iovernment by the Secretary, 
Kalighat Union, containing signatures of all the ratepayers of Kalighat 
demanding separation have not lw*en published along with the other 
papers connected with the Bill. My friend is no doubt aware that 
Sir Surendra Natb Banerjeu %vas in favour of small single-seated w'ards, 
but ag it would have delayed the pussinir of the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill in the Council, he provided in the Act aection 483 (I) which 
enabled the Corporation to retjuest the liocal Government to re-arrange 
the lanindanes of the wards. In the 32 wards of the (kjrporation there 
are 18 one-seated, 12 double-seated and only two three-aeaied wards, 
t.e., warda 7 and 22. In the present case for reasons mentioned just 
BOW, the Corporation has given its verdict not once but thrice against 
aeparation of ward 22 and uttered the same manirain or formula on each 
occaaioB. I am told that as the Corporation has a soft corner in our 
HoB^ble Minister’s heart, he docs not like to ignore ite views. He 
cannot offend that august body or lower ita prestige for the poor people 
of Kalighat. But the Corporation cared very little for Government. 
They ignore it altogether and question the authority of Govemmeni 
meddle in their affairs. I am afraid the soft comer may tum adaman- 
ttne in the near future unlees the bitter piU under preparation is quietly 
•wallowed up like a good boy. 


17 
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I tbonld like to impress upon the House tbnt the views ol ward 
councillors generally carry weight with the other councillors and if 
the ward councillors are against any proposal regarding the ward which 
they represent, as a matter of fact, their views generally prevail and 
are accepted. The Bill makes a proposal which cannot in the nature 
of things be palatable to them as they are. not far above common 
humanity; they naturally resent it and, therefore, it is idle to expect 
any support from the Corporation. It was, however, a curious thing 
to note that the (aunt) of the Corporation bride was allowed 

to lead the opposition with regard to this particular Bill on each and 
every occasion when it came up before them for consideration although 
she is not friendly with them in other vital matters. 

6-15 p.m. 

The facts and figures upon which District Committee No. IV based 
their (‘ontention against separation have been challenged on material 
and relevant points. I should like to read some of them from the copy 
of the resolutions ununiiiiously passed in the public meeting of the 
ratepayers and the people of Kalighut, held on the 1st July, 1931, 
under the presidency of Babu rshakanla Mukberjee, m.a., h.l. — 

That the statement showing a comparative table of expenditure 
incurred for Kalighut and Bhowaiiipore, respe<tively, out of ward 
allotments, us supplied to the members of the District IV tV)mmittee, 
was inaccurate and misleading, and influenced the opinion of the 
members of the said District (’omiiiittee to a great extent in disapprov- 
ing the Bill. 

That this public meeting recjuests the Corporation of Calcutta, before 
expressing its opinion mi the said amendment Bill in order 
to verify the Statement of Objects and Keasons of the Bill, 
to make a comparative study of expemliture incurred for 
the improvement of Kalighut and the rest of ward No. 22 from ward 
^lotmeuts and of the improvement effected in the two local areas since 
1889 and to a comparative study of sanitary conditions of the 

areas. 

That the Statement of Objects and Reasons of the said amendment 
Bill is not meant for a censure on the ward councillors or the Corpora- 
tion but they are meant to give a picture of the true state of things 
prevailing in Kalighat. 

That this meeting highly resents the adverse opinions given by some 
of the public ^dies, from whom the Bengal Government wanted to 
elicit opinion, without studying the local condition and properly 
appreciating the principles involved; this public meeting further 
deprecates the adverse newspaper propaganda based on fake piemiaiai* 
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, That aa the area of £a]ighat ia 177 acres which la fairly big ia atie 
like that of aot only wards Xoa. 12, 16 and 17 bui many other wards 
also, and as the number of Toters is more than 1,350 and thus exceeds 
the iiaml>er of voters of four or five existing wards, and as the taxable 
capacity of Kalighat is better than that of each of the wards Noa. 18, 
24, 28. *10 and 31 and as Kalighat through its pilgrim t>opulatioii pays 
in an indirec^t way an enormous amount of taxation by way of railway 
terminal tax. and by nay of C^irpiiration's realisation of taxes from 
tramways, buses, taxis, cut>s and other velurular transport Irafiic 
extending and terminating ut Kalighat ami from vast number of iraders 
and hawkers whose existence depends entirely tui the pilgrims, ibis 
public meeting is of opinion that Kalighat is capable of maintaining 
the paraphernalia of a ward and it should be separated from ward Xo. 22 
as projKJsed in the Bill. 

Some point/t in support of xeimraiion of Kahgloit from H urd .Vo. 22. 
KaUphat — 

1. .Irfo 177 acrvs. — More than the urea of encli of wards Xus. 10, 
11, ItJ and 17. 

Mauivi ABUL KASEM: On a pt)inl of order, Sir. Is the bou'ble 
nieiiiber entitled to read from u b<M>k? 

MUNINORA DEB RAI MAHA8AI: I hn< I lu'tler m»t allude 
fiirther to the triist(*d ativiser of (foxennneut who neither represents 
any con«4tituencv in the Corporation nor in the Council nor has anything 
to stake within the boundaries of the (Corporation, who played the part 
of (bridegKKinrs aunt i in the Couneil and 

(bride's aunt) in the ('orporntion of Calcutta against the 
separation of Kalighat. Another of my esfeenunl friends, Mr. C'ampbell 
Forrester, was pleased to .suggest that if ibe councillors cannot bark 
after this ward properly, they ought to be dismiswMl and others elei’ted; 
the remedy lies with the eler tors. This was no doubt tbeirretieally a 
sound advice, but in practical application it was an impossible thing 
for Kalighat alone to achieve. All the three seats allotted for ward 22 
had been a monopoly of Bhowanipore since t!»e creation of the ward. 
Bhowanipore mninanded majority of voters, in fact it had two^thirda 
of the total numl)er of votes and they cared little for the one-third votes 
of Kalighat. Kalighat could not, therefore, exercise any control over 
the elections and the dismissal of councillors by them w^as out of the 
question. As I have already stated, three councillors have been allot* 
ted for ward 22. I think you will all agree with me when I say that 
joint responsibility is no responsibility. I do not want to increase tbe 
total number of councillors in the wanl. Out of the three coimciUors 
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I want to make one councillor re8iK>n8ible for Ealigliat and that cannot 
be done without Aeparation of Ealighat from Bhowanipore. Ealighat 
has got its own special problems to solve. It is a famous place of 
pilgrimage and innumerable pilgrims visit the shrine of the presiding 
deity of Kah-Kxhetra from all parts of India — the women pilgrims 
predoiniiiaiing. The (tonditioiis under which most of the pilgrims have 
to live in the hnstees are simply appalling. If the members cared to 
visit the slums of Ealighat — the loath w)me lepers contaminating the 
atmosphere oi thickly frequented streets, the tuberculosis section where 
there are tuberculosis patients in every household, they will simply be 
shocked at the sight and wonder whether this locality formed a part of 
this city of palaces. The continued neglect and indifference to the 
interests of Ealighat call for early redress. The poor ratepayers had 
cried theiusidve.H hoarse for tlie redress of their grievances but bad 
little response from the authorities coiuenied. The remedy suggested 
by my friend Mr. Forrester can only be effective if Ealighat is formed 
into a separate ward with one councillor responsible for it. I should 
like to appeal to the House to give the matter the consideration it 
deserved un<l find out a way to redress the long-standing grievanees of 
the people of Ealighat. With these few words 1 commend my motion 
for reference of the Bill to the Select ( oinniittee to the acceptance of 
the House. If there are defects in the Bill, they ca?i be rectified and 
i»a]>rovc(l in (he committee stage. 

The following motion was <alled but not moved: — 

MiuM HA88AN ALI to move that the Bill be rc-circiilated for the 
purpo.se of elic iting opinion thereon before the loth November, 1932. 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL F0RRE8TER: Sir, I congratulate the hoiFble 
ineiubcr who has just sat down on his wonderful energy in this House, 
and we all sympathise with him for the little results of his resolutions. 
I am quite sure that this is another example of the unfortunate position 
in which he will find himself for bringing in a measure which is 
nnnecessary. This question of separation of Kalighat is one, Sir, for 
which there is no possible reason. On a previous occasion I pointed 
out that it was just what was called in England the making of pocket* 
boroughs by which a small area returns one man to the Council and 
that man retains his seat permanently. Now, Sir, the Corporation 
considered this matter very seriously and it has sent its report against 
this Bill. This piecemeal type of legislation is entirely wrong and 
ought not to be encouraged in this House. At the present moment them 
i» some idea of iiadistribution of wards in the near future with a view 
to haviug more canalisation of the various wards and tlieir represent** 
tion. Better have a legislation of that sort. But, Sir, I condemn the 
efforts of my energetic friend in trying to waste the time of this very 
busy CounoU. I oonose the Bill. 
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Mralvi ABUL KASEM: Sir, I rim to support my friend Rai 
Itiliasai though 1 hare not been able to follow his speech or undeiv 
stand what it is. But I rise simply to reply to Mr. Campbell Forrester 
when he says that this is an attempt to create pocket-boroughs. 1 
might say, he is entirely wrong. Poc^ket-lniroughs are created for 
people who haVe particular influence in a particular area where weaker 
and less influential people cannot compete with them. Here the idea 
is that Bhowanipore, which has influential residents, is linked with 
Kalighat, which has weaker and less influential residents, with the 
result that when there is competition between tlie two — ^strong and 
weak people — the weak only sutler. 

Sir, we have heard of coiiimunnl minority; hut here is a case of 

geographical minority. One partiiiilur (piurter which is riclitu' and 

more influential sends three repiesentati\es, w hHe the other cjuarter 

which is linked with it is neglected and is unuhle to send any 

representative. 

Well, Sir, simply because at some future iiute there will he reilis- 
trihution of wards, we <annot wait for that. It is a very simple 
matter. The ward, as constituted at present, semis throe representa- 
tives and all these tlirc'e representatives (‘ome from Bhowanipore. 
Ealigimt lias not been able to secaire :i scat bu' any of her residents and 
thus it .shows tlie effect of geographical minoritv in Calcutta. 


B«bu dITEHDRALAL BANNERilEE: Sir, T should like to give 
my strongest support to Jtai Mahusai's motion. Mr. (.’amphell 
Forrester’s new-born love for the Calcutta (Corporation is delightful to 
behold. Only it is a pity that this love is not quite so evident in the 
Corporation itself ! Mr. Campbell Forrester objects to piecemeal 
legislation. This is a sort of parrot-cry often trottinl out against all 
attempts to make amendments in existing Acts. There is no queetiou 
of piecemeal legislation here. We approached the (^irporation first; 
the Corporation was given ample opportunity to make this much-needed 
reform; but they refused to a\ail themselves of the opportunity. 
Consequently there is no alterative before us but to come to this House. 
It is not wre who ask for piecemeal legislation, it has been forced upon 
us by the insensate action of the Orporation, of which Mr. Campbell 
Forrester knows as much as we do. He talks shout the creation of 
pocket-boroughs. Well, Sir, he has been sufficiently answered. There 
is no question of a pocket-borough in separating Kalighat from 
Bbowanipore. Mr. Campbell Forrester C4d[ls himself a radical in 
poHiics. ' Now, one of the cardinal principles of radicalism is to have 
•ingie-member constituencies— ^mall, compact, bomogeneous con-* 
siituencies returning one member each — thus giving the poor man a 
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oiiftQCo Agsingt plutocrats and OTj^niied caucuaes. But what 
Mr. CampWU Forrester advocates and encourages in England, he would 
discourage here. 

Sir, the case for Kalighat is complete. Tt is a definite and distinct 
area with definite traditions of its own. It is a constituency of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, with a voting strength of about 1,500, which 
is more than that of many other existing constituencies of the 
Corporation. Its taxing capacity is also more than that of many other 
wards. Thus, so far as Kalighat is concerned, its demand is complete 
and unanswerable. By being linked up with Bhowauipore, its interests 
have been badly neglected, and bare justice demands that it should be 
separate from Bhowauipore and allowed to send its own representative 
to the Corporation. 


Rai Bahadur Dr« HARIDHAN DUTT: Sir, I do not want to take 
up much time. All tliat I want to say lias already been said by the 
other speakers. On a previous similar (K‘casion I had ample justification 
for objc'cting to the Bill being taken up in this Council. My main 
reason was that in the Calcutta Municipal Act there was a section 
ctmtaining provisions for the alteration of the schedules in which the 
boundaries of the different wards luid been put and it was within the 
powers of the Corporation to change the boundaries of the wards, and 
I wanted iny friend to try and see wliat he could do witli the Corporation 
to change the schedules. Now’, I find that all that the Corporation has 
said is that they reaffirm their previous resolution, dated 1st July, IflJl. 
That justifies my friend’s apprehension that there are some influential 
people in the Corporation who would not like the division of the 
Bhowauipore ward into (wo purt.s. Sir, it cannot be denied that 
Bhowauipore is now' inliabited by a large swtion of educated and 
intiuential Bengali gentlemen and Kalighat cannot boast of having large 
number of that class of people. Naturally the three seats given to 
Bhow’unipore and Kalighat ward have been captured by the people of 
Bhow’unipore. Ffom what I have betui able (o gather from my friend, 
1 have ample justification f»»r changing my opinion, and I give my 
support to my friend’s motion (hat the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. 

6*>3() p.m, 

Thg Mr. BMOY RRASAD SINGH ROY: I do not propose 

to enter into the controversial question as to whether there should be a 
pocket-borough or not, by separating Kalighat from the rest of the 
Bhowauipore ward. But this much I can say that under one of the 
■ections of the Calcutta Municipal Act, rti., section 489, the Corporatton 
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of CMcutta con recommeEid to GoTemment the ie|>«mtion of any of the 
oonstitoeiicieS) or to divide it for the purpoees of election. Twice the 
matter waa referred to the Corporation and twice it waa oppoeed by 
the Corporation. 

Now, if on the recommendation of a few iudividuala in any of the 
constituencies a ward is allowed to be divided, 1 think the principle of 
aeB«determination will be carried too far. Moreover, the principal 
ground on which my friend, the Uui Mahasui, hiw urged bis motion is 
that the Kalighat portion of ward No. has lM*en ueglct ted. To this 
my answer is: nut at all. The figures which have ht^eu supplied to 
Government by the Calcutta Corporation fully and (dearly show that 
the interest of Kaligliat has been very adequatidy protected. (Habu 
J1TKNDRAI.AL Bannkhjee: Those figures are entirely misleading. 
They cannot l>e placed before the Cmiiicil.) However, I have g<»t these 
figures from the Calcutta Corporation and I am not prepared to accept 
that they are misleading. The (^jrporati<m spent lls. 5, Hi, MM) on the 
Kalighat area, when'us they spent only lls. d, 41, GOO on lihowanip<^re, 
that is, on the rest of ward Xo. 22, siio'e 1924; this shows that the 
interest of Kalighat was not neglected. Hut if in spite of this the 
mover presses his motion for separati<»n, there is no other alternative 
for Government but to <»ppose it. Government (‘annot easily ignore the 
opinion of u IkkIv like the Cor|>(»ratiofi, when they state that they s])erit 
ade([uate sums for the improvement of Kalighat ; there is, tlierefore, 
absolutely no justification whatsoever for this separation (d ward Xo. 22. 
The Kni Mahanai has said that Kalighat has got it.s (►wn problem, but 
what is that own prol)lem, ma> I im|uireP (Mr. H. C. Chatterjkk : 
Ijepers on the Kalighat roads — <lisgra(’eful to any (Corporation.) The 
leper pr<d>lem is all over ('alcutta, not confined to Kalighat. 

Mr» B« Cfl CHATTERJEEs I would usk the Ilonddi* Minister to 
pay u visit to Kalighat and see for himself. Ail those lepers that come 
to Calcutta fltx'k to Kalighat and infest all the roads. 

Tim Hoii*bi« Mr. BldOY PRASAD SINCH ROYs Hut I would 
like to know' how the separation of Kalighat f(»r the purpose of electing 
a councillor will solve the leper problem. Tliut the Corporation have 
not evidently neglected the interests of Kalighat, their figures of 
expenditure prove conclusively. As this is the only ground on which 
the Bill has been placed before the House, I tliink this reply of mine t« 
a conclusive answer and the House should reject the motion. 

Mr. PREilOENT: I will split the motion into two parts just to 
find out first if the House is agreeable to send the Bill to a Beleci 
Committee, leaving aside the question of personnel of the committee for 
the time being. I will now put the question that the Calcutta 
Ifnniciiml (Amendment) Bill, 1^1, be referred to a Select Committee. 
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The tnoiioQ wae put and a division was taken with the following 
result : — 


AYES. 


Afial, NawAbntfa Khuraja MatoamniaS, 
Ktwn aaliaSttr. 

Ali, Maulvi HatMin. 
iAiislit Maulvi Shaik Hakim. 

•akth. Maulvi tyad Majitf. 

•al, labu kallt Kumar. 

■aliabk, Hal aakadur Oabandra Nath, 
•anarji, Mr 9. 

•anarjiy Hal takasur Kathab Chandra. 
•anntrjM, Kabu Jitandralal. 

■atu, Mr. Nartndra Kumar. 

ChattarjM, Mr. ■. 0. 

Chaudhuri, tabu Kithari Mohan. 
Chaudhuri, Or. Jasandra Chandra. 
Chaudhuri, Khan lahadur Maulvi Ali- 
mutraman. 

Chaudhuri, Maulvi tyad Osman Haidar. 
Chaudhury, Maulvi Mural Abtar. 
Chawdhury, HaJI tadi Ahmad. 

Chawdhury, Maulvi Abdul Ohani. 
oat, Mai Cahadur Kamini Kumar. 

Oas, Rai lahadur tatyandra Kumar. 

Putt, Mai lahadur Dr. Haridhan. 
fusufjl, Maulvi Mur Rahman Khan. 
Ohoia, Dr. Amulya Ratan 
Hakim, Maulvi Abdul. 

Haaua, Khan lahadur Maulvi Atizul. 
Maaua, Kail imdadul. 

Haaain, Nawab Musharruf, Khan lahadur. 
Nataain, Maulvi Muhammad. 


Austin, Mr. 4, M. 

■al, Rai tahib tarat Chandra. 

■arma, Rai tahib lanehanan. 

■irkmyrs, Mr. H. 

■landy, Mr. I. N. 

■haiMhuri, Khan lahadur Maulvi Halsur 
Rahman. 

OatHiiniar, Malar-Qonarai w. V. 

Faraqui, tht Nan'bis Nawab K, 0. M^ 
Khan lahadur. 

Fawous, Mr. L« R. 

Farrtstsr, Mr. 4, CamiMbill. 

Oaniaii, Rai lahadur tusll Kumar. 
OlHiiMivI, tha Nan'Ma AlhadJ lir Abdal- 
harim. 

Ollalifiat, Mr. R. N. 

Ottha, Rabu Fratwiia Kumar. 

■ulM, Mr. F. N. 

N aw dara aii, Mr. A. 

Karr, Mr. W. d. 

Kbaii, Mautvt AmitMiMamiR. 


Hun, Mr. A. K. Fafl-ul. 

Katam, Maulvi Ahul. 

Khan, Khan lahadur Maulvi Muanuu AIK 
Khan, Maulvi Tamisuddin. 

Lai Muhammad, Haji. 

Mittra, labu tarat Chandra. 

Mamin, Khan lahadur Muhammad Abdul. 
Mullitk, Mr. Mukunda lahary. 

Has, labu luk Lai. 

Nandy, M al wra ia tris Chandra, af Kasim* 
basar. 

Foddar, lath Hunuman Prasad. 

Rahman, Mr. A. F. 

Rai Mahasai, Munindra Dab. 

Ray, labu Amulyadhan. 

Ray, labu Khsttsr Mahan. 

Ray, Mr. thanti thakharaswar. 

Rout, labu Hosani. 

Ray, labu ditsndra Nath. 

Ray, labu tatyandra Nath. 

Roy, Mr. tarat Kumar, 
tahana, labu tatya Kinkar. 
tamad, Maulvi Abdus. 
tan, Rai tahib Akshoy Kumar, 
tan Cupta, Dr. Narash Chandra, 
thah, Maulvi Abdul Hamid, 
tinha, Raja lahadur Ihupandra Narayan, 
of Nashipur. 

tolaiman, Maulvi Muhammad. 


Khan, Mr. Raiaur Rahman. 

Mittar, tha Hon‘bla tir Pravash Chundtr* 
Nai, Ravarand I. A. 

Nailmuddin, tha Han'Ma Mr. Khwaja. 
Philpat, Mr. H. C. V. 

Rahaam, Mr. A* 

Rahman, Maulvi Asiiur. 

Rahman, Mr. A. F. M. Abdur- 
Ray, labu Naiandra Narayan. 

Raid, tha Han’bla Mr. R. N. 

Raas, Mr. 4. 

Ray, Mr. lailaawar tinfh. 

Ray, tha Hon'bla Mr. Bijay Fraaad tlnglk. 
•an, Mr. I. R. 
ttaplatan, Mr. N. B. 

T h a mp san, Mr. W. H. 

Tawnand, Mr. N. P. V. 

Twynam, Mr. H. 4. 

Wllkinaan, Mr. N. R. 

Waadhaad, tba Han'Ma Mr. 4. A. 


The Ayei being 55 and the Noes 88, the motion was earned. 
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The following motions were called but not moved: — 

Maylvi HAWAN ALI to move that after the name of Mr. Syama- 
prosad ' Mocker jee the following name.^ be inserted, name]}': — 

Maulvi Abdus Samad, 

Kaai Emdadul Hoque, 

Maulvi Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy, and 
Maulvi Hassan Ali. 


Rai Bahadur KAMINI KUMAR DAS to tnov« that after the name 
of Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee the following namt^s be inserted^ 
namely : — 

Babu Khetter Mohan Bay, 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhuu Dutt, 

Babu Ilem Chandra Roy Clioiidhuri, 

Rai Bahadur Kaniini Kumar Dum, and 
Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury. 

Haji BADI AHMED CHOWDHURY to move that after the name 
of Mr. Syamapro.sad Mookerjee the following names be inserted^ 
namely : — 

Khan Baliadur Muhammad Abdul M«»min, 

Mr. II. S. Suhrawardy, 

Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq, 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi AiimuzEainan (^haudhuri, and 
Maulvi Nural Absar Choudhury. 

The following motion was then put and agreed to:— 

“That the Calrutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, ItldJ, be referred 
to a Select Committet* consisting of — 

(/) the Hon’ble Minister in charge of the I^Ocal Self-Government 
Department : 

(2) Mr. H. P. V. Townend; 

(3) Mr. P. Baiierji; 

(4) Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee; 

(3) Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Bay; 

(5) Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, of Nashipur; 

(7) Seth Huuuman Prosad Poddar; 

(^) Babu Jatindra Kath Basu; 

(P) ’Mr. B. C. Chatterjee; 

(JO) Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee; and 
(ii) Munindim Deb Eai MabaMi, 
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with instruction to submit their report ag soon as possible and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
>quoruni shall be hre.’' 


b-46 p.m. 

The Bengal Mela Sanitation Bin, mz 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi AZIZUL HAQUEs I be^ to move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to make better provisions for public health and 
sanitation in the Presidency of Bengal. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

[The Secretary then read the short title of the Bill,] 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi AZIZUL HAQUE: Sir, at the outset I 
want to say in a few words that at present district }>oards have not got 
the necessary sanitary and public health control over various itieloi 
and fairs which are practically the medium through which epidemics 
and other diseases spread out. At present there is no control over a 
man suh’ering from an infectious or contagious disease selling things 
in a rnela or fair. Another feature of the Bill is that it has been the 
practice in a large numl)(*r of these meins that a certain numl»er of 
public women ccune and make temporary settlements in the mela area. 
My Bill wants to put u stop to this practice being continued in the mela 
area nut only, l»ut also within a certain area which will be decided by 
the distri(^t lK)ards. The fourth provision is that men suffering from 
infectious or contagious diseases will not be allowed to go into these 
meins and fairs. For these reas«)ns I formally move that said Bill l^e 
referred t/j a Select (^)mmittee consisting of — 

(/) the Hoffc’bic Minister in charge of the Local Self-Government 
Department ; 

(2) Mr. H. P. V. Townend; 

(J) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin : 

(if) Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt. ; 

(tS) Khan Bahadur Maulvi AliniuEf.aman Chaiidhuri ; 

(b) Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerji; 

(7) Mr. Narendra Kumar Baau; and 
(S) the mover^ 

with inatruetion to submit their report within sixty days and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum shall be four. 
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SSm following notiont were called b«t not Moeed 


MUNINORA DEI RAi MAHAtAI to move, by way of amendment, 
that the Bill be circulated for elicitin^ir public opinion thereon before 
the 30th November, 1932. 


Maulvi HASSAN ALI to move, by way of amendment, that the 
Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicitinpr public opinion thereon 
before the 15th of November, 1932. 


The Hon’bie Mr. BldOY PRASAD SINGH ROY: Sir, I beg to 
move, by way of unieudmeiit, that the Bill be circulated for the purpoae 
of eliciting public opinion thereon before the loth of November, 1932. 

Sir, I move this amendment on tbf* ground that as certain respon- 
sibilities are going to be placed on tlie officers of municipalities and 
district boards and the munif'ipalities and district boards have not been 
consulted us yet, it is only fair that they sliould be given an opportunity 
of expressing their opinion. 


Khan Bahadur Mauivi AZIZUL HAQUB: I have no objection to 
accepting the motion for circulation of the Bill in order to enahlo 
municipalities and distrif t boards to express their opinion on tlie Bill. 
With your permission, Sir, I would like to ac<*ept the amendment 
proposed by the Hoirble Minister. 

The motion of the Hoirble Mr. Bijoy I'rusad Singh Boy was then 
put and agreed to. 

The motion of Khan Bahadur Asuixu! Ilaque, therefore, failed. 


Tha CtM (Arr-r Bil4 1«W. 

BalNi KHiTTER MOHAN RAY: I Wg to move far leave to 

introduce a Bill to amend the Cess Act, 1880 f Ben. Act IX of 1880). 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

[The Secretary then read the short title of the Bill. ] 
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BaiNi KHBTTER MOHAN RAYs I beg to moye that tbo said 

Bill be taken into consideration. 

Sir, it has been held by the Calcutta High Court (I.L.R. 13 Cat, 
page 197) that the publication of the notice under section 52 of the 
Cess Act is a condition precedent to the holder of the lands held rent- 
free, being bound by the valuation roll prepared by the collector. In 
a suit for arrears of cess for rent-free land within any estate or tenures 
it has been found very diflicult to prove publication of notice under 
section 52, as such notices are generally served by peons temporarily 
employed in the Cess Valuation offices. It is indeed very difficult to 
trace the whereabouts of the peons who are entrusted with the publica- 
tion of notices. Sometimes the costs of searching after the peons are 
not commensurate with the amount of cess claimed in the suits. The 
result is, almost all the suits arc dismissed for want of proof of the 
publication of notices under section 52. In order to obviate these 
difficulties, section 13 of the Bengal Cess Amendment Act of 1910 was 
enacted for Western Bengal. But as the districts under the Commis- 
sioners of the (3dttagong, Bajshuhi and Dacca Divisions were at the 
time administered by the East Bengal and Assam Government, the 
provisions of the said amendments are not applicable to those districts. 
Section r)2A provides that whenever any notice was published under 
section 52, the collector shall sign a certificate to that effect, and such 
certificates will bo conclusive proof that the publications have been duly 
made. For the ends of justice and also for the sake of uniformity of 
lew, it is desirable that the provisions of section 52A should be made 
applicable to the districts mentioned above. 

I appeal to the House to accept my motion. 

Tht‘ follow’ing motions were called but not moved : — 


lUuIvi HAS8AN ALI to move, by way of amendment, that the Bill 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before 
the 15th of December, 1932, 


MiUtvi NUR RAHMAN KHAN EUSUFill to move, by way of 
amendment, that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting 
public opinion thereon before the 31st October, 1932. 


Haji BADI AHMED OHOWDHURY to move, by way of ameud- 

mant, that the Bill be circulated for the purpose of elicitiiig publio 
o^ioa thereoa before the 30th October, 18^. 
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itaulYi ABDUL HAKIM to move, by way of omendmeot, that the 
Bid be referred to a Select Comnnttee coaaiMting of — 

The Hoii*ble MeiuWr in charge of the Revenue Departnient, 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Moulin^ 

Maulvi Tamixuddiu Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aliinuxxainaii Choudhuri, 

Maulvi Muhammad Fuxlullali, 

Babu Amulyadhan Ray, 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, 

Babu Jiteudralal Banncrjce, 

Rai Bahadur Kenhah ('handra Bunerji, 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah, 

Babu Khetter Mohan Hay, and 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim, 

with instruction to submit their rf‘p<»rt as soon as possible and that 
the number of members wliose presence shall bo necessary' to constitute 
a quorum shall be five. 

The Hon’hle Sir PR0VA8H CHUNDER MITTER: Government 

have no objection to accepting*- tlie Bill. 

The motion that the (!ess (AmiMidment) Bill, 1931,1, be taken into 
consideration was then put and agreed to. 

Babu KHETTER MOHAN RAY: 1 bcf? to move that the Ceas 
( Amendment 1 Bill, 1932, as settled in Council, be passed. 

The motion was put au<l agreed to. 

6 p.m. 

Tht BMigal Waqf Bill, 19S2. 

Maulvi ABDUL GHANI CHOWDHURY: 1 be^ to move for leave 
to introduce a Bill to recover and administer the in Bengal. 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

[The Secretary then read the short title of the Bill.] 

liaillvl ABDUL GHANI OHDWDHURY: Before 1 move my 
motion for reference to a Select Committee, I would oak for your per- 
miaaton, Sir, to put in the name of Maulvi Abul Kaaem in place of that 
of Maulyi Syed Nauiher Ali and abo to add the namee of Mr. H. R. 
Wilkinaon and Mr. Muhammad Hoanain. I beg to hand in their oonnent 
to aerve on the Select Committee. 
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I now UmasMj more tliat die Bengal Waqf Bill, 1032, be inferred 
to a Select Committee consisting of — 

(7) the Hon’ble Minister in charge of Education Department; 

(2) Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee; 

(J) Maulvi Abul Kasem; 

(4) Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta ; 

(J) Rai Bahadur Eeshab Chandra Banerji; 

(6) Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee; 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alimuzzaraan Chaudhuri; 

(8) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin; 

(9) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque; 

{10) Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq; 

(77) Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan; 

(72) Mr. A. F. Rahman; 

(13) Maulvi Hassan Ali; 

(7*^) Maulvi Muhammad Saadntullah; 

(13) Mr. H. R. WilkiriMOTi, cm.k. ; 

(7^) Maulvi Muhammad Hossain, and 

(77) the mover, 

witli instruction to sul>mit their report as soon as possible and that the 
number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum shall be five. 

Sir, in introducing this Bill I do not think I need inflict a long 
speech uimii this House, becuu.se the purpose of this Bill is so righteous, 
the necessity for it so urgent and the future of it so big with enormous 
possibilities directly for the M usliqi (;ommunity and indirectly for the 
whole. u| Bengal. The reason is f»bvious. If the Bill is passed iiTto 
law, it will create a very big fund to ease the finances of the province 
and set free a large sum of money for nation-building departments 
which have been famishing for want of sufficient funds. 

It is needless to reiterate that the evils, social, communal or national, 
that are eating into the very vitals of the nationals of this country are 
all due to lack of education. Riots, ruins, devastations, and plunders 
that have been the order of the day are all due to ignorance and 
illiteracy. You, Sir, desire for fieace ns much as all of us. But it is 
not in sight. You, Sir, want money to put the Primary Education Act 
into operation. You, Sir, hear of the c^omplaints hy other communities 
that the Muslims are not forthcoming with big donations for the 
advancement ol knowledge. I confess and hang down my head in 
shame and mortification to say that we, the Muslims of Bengal, have 
contributed very little to advance education which our beloved Prophet 
declared compulsory for all children, males and females, above the age « 
of six. 
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^ To^y, Sir, I Uk» my sUnid to majko *meadb for it by lAtrodumnir 
tlli« BUI. To-day, Sir, I will call upon my ooHreligioiiista to giv« tboir 
sanetioii to the Bill and get it paaiie<l into an euactmaot, ao that tho 
iiouttarable aliame may be reiiiov^, m that large fundtt may be available 
to further the cause of educutiou. Thi« k the only aim that I have ia 
view to introduce this Bill. I will appeal to my brethren of other 
communities to consider and help this Bill through so that they may 
not have the unpleasant duty of commenting on the aays of the Muslim 
community. 

Sir, what is the intellectual wealth of our j)eopleP Nothing. 
Modern science and philosophy are new weapons of war in the world of 
to-day. The days of the sword and stray bloodshed are numbered. We 
must combat knowledge with knowledge. Knowledge cuuiiot \wi f«>ught 
with ignorance. The mere physical force is of no avail against intellec- 
tual force. I ttiii a believer in ‘‘knowledge is power** and I want to 
arm «mr people with knowledge. Knowledge will give them peace, will 
feed them better anil clothe them l>etter. This art of knowledge muit 
he provided for at any cost if we leully have the country’s welfare at 
heart. 

Sir, this Bill to meet the pnddem of ranee. 

You know, STr, Bengal, though |)oor, iti sfTTl fuTT oTl^mr// prtiperFiee 
preserving the memory of the (lod-fearing, mdde and charitably dis- 
posed Muslims of the past. But, Sir, I am very sorry t(» sa> that they 
are, in most cases, being dissipated in wrong direction. This is a 
tremendous fact, which most of the itieinWrs of Ibis TTouse, I believe, 
have in their ex|)eriences. The reiniMly provided for by Act XlJl of 
192d is not self-acting nor udeipiute. Further, it has not been given 
effect to, excepting in one or two districts. 

Sir, I have made endeavours to draft this Bill to get cjuick 
effwtive remedy with regard to traqf properties for which niy est 4 H«med 
and learne<l colleague Mr. Abul Kasem once fought in the l^egiilative 
Assembly. 1 understand a similar Bill is liefore the Bihar legislative 
Council. In Egypt and Turkey there are separate p<»rtf(»lios for waqfi. 

Waqf$f Sir, are essential religious institutions of the Muslim com- 
munity and the Crown as parem should have a direct supervision 
and control over them. This Bill contemplates to institute a depart- 
ment self-sufficient in itself which wTll regulate the administration of 
the on behalf of the Crown. 

Sir, I should not detain you longer. The provisions I have drafted 
will s|>ealc for themselves. They need to I>e revised, chiseled and 
hammered by more experienced bands. And 1 hope, Sir, under your 
guidance the inieUectual powers and wide experience of this Houee 
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will shape this Bill and I trust, if enacted, it will go a great way in 
giving a better turn to the Muslim community and willjolve a pro blem 
which I call the hey-problem of this province. ^ " " 

May I not, therefore, Sir, count upon the wisdom and valuable 
experience of this House? Is there any member in this House, Sir, who 
will not see eye to eye with me in this matter? Is there any member 
who is not anxious to see that the waqf properties are better managed 
and better administered? Is there any member here who is indiEerent 
to the Muslim education? Is there any member who will not agree 
with me that the waqf properties are being wasted and dissipated? Is 
there any member who will not passionately desire to see that the 
Muslims should be educated for the simple reason of establishing peace 
and tranquillity and increasing wealth in this province? Is there any 
member who will not understand the end and prospect of the Bill? I 
think. Sir, there is none. If there is none, then I am sanguine, this 
House will unanimously pass (his Bill which contemplates to shower 
immense blessings upon the Muslim t^ommunity and for the matter of 
that upon the whole province. 

Sir, 1 nm myself a wntwalli of a mosque, which has a very small 
property for its upkeep and maintenan<*e. Yet I have been able to save 
about Us. 17, (MK) during a short period of 10 or 11 years after disbursing 
all legitimate expenses and Waring litigation expenses up to the 
llon’ble High Court. From my <»wn ex|>erieiu‘e 1 can boldly say that 
if the waqf estateH are properly managed and due economy is regulated, 
there will he substantial savings every year even after paying proper 
allow'ances to mutirallin and other allow ance-holders and meeting all 
legitimate expenses enjoined by the uaqif^. 

Sir, there may he some misgivings in the minds of the mutwallu or 
those interested in them. They think this Bill contemplates to kill 
them. But I cun assure them that this is a wrong apprehension. This 
Bill will not insist upon anything which the tcaqtfs or waqfnamns did 
not pTovide expressly or impliedly. This Bill contemplates to regulate 
the bare duties of the mutwalU* for which they will have their 
remuneration according to the terms and conditions and practice of the 
itaqfs. This Bill, on the other hand, contemplates to facilitate their 
functions and put a stop to unnecessary harassment and litigation of 
which they are often made victims by members of the public. 

With these words, Sir, I beg to introduce this Bill and leave it to 
the wisdom and experience of this House. 

Sir, Wfore I resume my seat I beg to offer ray sincere and cordial 
thanks to my m^t esteemed friends Maulvi Abul Hossain, h.l., Maislvi 
Naimuddin Ahmed, m.a., b.l., Maolvi Bommaruddin Ahmed, tx., 
Maulvi Ahdui Siddiq, b.l., and many others of the Dacca Bar lor the 
irouhlee they have taken in helping me in drafting the Bill. 
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foUowin^ niotiott was callwi but not moved; — 

iMvi NAMAN ALI to move, by way of aamadiueAt, that the Bill 
be eifoulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before 
the 15th November, 1952. 

TIm Hon’M Mr. KHWAdA NAZIMUOOINS I beg to move, by 
way of amendment, that the Bill be circulated for the purpoee of 
eliciting public opinion thereon by the 1st Novemlier, 19tl2. In support 
of my amendment, I would like to state at the very outset that I con* 
gratulate the bou'ble member for intnalucing a Bill which^ with 
neitesjiary amendments, will l>e of great l>euefit to the Muslim com- 
munity. I have personally always felt the necessity for this Bill and 
started collei‘ting Si»rae statistics to enable me to intrtKiuce a Bill on the 
lines of that introduced bv the mover to-day. But I have ntd been able 
to (‘omplete my material and, therefore, I have not l>een able to bring a 
Bill forward. There is no doubt that there is a keen demand from a 
certain section nt the Muslim community (A vouK : Not a swtion, 
but tile whole community* to draw up this Bill, and I also agree with 
the lion’lde member that if a Hill of this kind is passed by the House, 
it will l>e jKSisible to find funds which will enable the Muslim com- 
munity to give better edu(‘Ution to the inemla'rs of their community. 
But the Bill which has lieen intnaluced to-day is, I am afraid, open to 
'^irffous objection on various grounds, and although those objections can, 
to a certain extent, lie rectifieil and amended in the Hele<‘t (’ommittee, 
yet I consider that it is very desirable that a Hill of this character 
should lie sent for cinnlation for eliciting public; opinion. It is one 
of llie accepted principles that an tm|)ortaiit Bill should ordinarily, 
unless there are very giwxl grounds otherwise, he sent for public opinion. 
This is an iiiijK»rtunt Hill, no diiuht, a complicated Bill which is liable 
to objection from various cjuarters. and there is no reason also wliy this 
Bill should l>e sent immediately to tSelect (’ommittee. It is possible to 
obtain the opinion of the public by the 1st Novemlner, and the BlU can 
be reterred to a Select (’ommittee during the Novemlwr-Hec^ember 
session, and later on during the Januory-Fehruaiy session it can be 
taken into consideration by the House and passed. I submit that the 
hon’ble mover has given no reason whatsoever in his speecdi why the 
Bill should not take its regular course. The whole of his speec;h was 
in support of the Bill, that it is a good Bill and that it is desirable to 
have it. 1 agree with him, but he has not stated one reason why it 
should not ha circulated for public opinion, and why it should imme- 
diately go to Select Committee. 

then, the Oovemment is also very interested in this Bill. The 
policy of Oovemment all along so far has been agaihiit iKt cloae 
of Oovemment ofRctrs with the administration 100 ^ 

,, V' . li 
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estates, an4, in tbe opinion of OoTernment, it is to a certain extent 
inconsistent with the provisions of Act XX o1 1863. ®ierefore, they 
feel that to enable them to change their policy they should have the 
sanction of public opinion behind them. Secondly, there are certain, 
clauses in the Bill, I would particularly refer to one, and that is in 
sub-section 17, clause 28, that refers to changing the character of a 
witqf and us to how the income is to lie utilised ; this actually alters the 
provisions that have been made by the law. Your alteration gives 
power to tbe court, if the court thinks it desirable, to declare that the 
income should l)e spent in a certain way. I consider that this is 
fundamentally wrong. However great may be the desire to advance 
Muslim education, and other Muslim causes, how can you change the 
original intention of the tcaqfY It is bis money and he has decided 
that that money should l>e spent in a particular way, and, therefore, 
there can be no justification whatever for any case whatsoever to change 
the original intention of the wvir//, and compel the money to be spent 
in the way other people want. 1 would like the House to consider this 
which is a very important clause. 

Then, there is another point. This Bill provides that certain powers 
of the mutu'alli should be changed. Now the muticaUix are enjoying 
these powers and they have the nharuti behind them, and if a curtail- 
ment of these powers by legislation is to he con.sidered, I think it is 
very necessary' that public; opinion of the Moslems should he obtained 
before this change is made. After all various Mu.slims at various 
places have expressed opinions as to the general desirability of having 
a Bill of this kind, but the actual thing drawn up has never been 
placed before them, and I do not think it is right that members of the 
Legislative Council should put the Bill through without obtaining their 
opinion on the actual provisions of the Bill. 

In view of these facts, I appeal to the mover and to the members 
of this House not to accept the motion for reference to a Select Com- 
mittee at the present moment; there is no immediate necessity and no 
harm can be done to the Bill. In no way will <he object of the mover 
be frustrated. l*here will be eveiy* opportunity for the mover to refer 
the Bill to the Select Committee in December or in January session 
and there will be ample oppi>rtunity for getting the Bill through the 
Council during the winter session, and, therefore, he ought to give the 
public an opfmrtunity of expressing an opinion. I think it will be in 
the interests of the Bill, and without going into any details, 1 can tell 
the members of this House that there will be very serious opposition 
to the Bill lroi% various bodies, even after it has gone through tie 
Select Committee. If you want the Bill to go through, you must hare 
public opinion solidly behind you, and you can only do that by relening 
it lor ppUic opinion. Onee it goes to Select Committee and oomf* to 
before this Council, you will not have that public backing beiiind yeii^ 
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aitl will have to fave thi* Houm in adldition when it will b# very 
fliHotilt to gef the Bill through. Therelore, I would like the memlterti of 
this Houee to con^iider the question very ?»eriou«ly, and I requeet the 
mover to accept my motion that the Bill he circulateci for eliciting 
public opinion. 


Mn PREilOENT: There are three more nmeiulrnentH, all more or 
lees similar. I think these need not be moved; hut on technical grouiida 
1 shall call oxit the names of the movera thertud as the dates given in 
them do not synchronise. 

The following amendments were called hut rn)t moved : — 

Mauivi NUR RAHMAN KHAN EUtUFdl and MUNINORA OSR 

RAI MAHAtAI to move, by way of amendment, that the Bill be 
circulated for elic iting public opinion (hereon before the <1l»t (Htober, 
1932. 


Haji BADI AHMED CHOWOHURY to move, by aay of amend* 
ment, that the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion thereon before the 30th (hdolxer, 1932. 


Rai Batiadur KEEHAB CHANDRA BANERdI: Sir. 1 whole, 
heartedly supjMirt the motion tor referring the Bill to the Sele<*( Tom* 
mittee. As the uu»ver has already explained, the Bill aims at utilising 
the iruqf testates for the proiiiotioii ot educittion, improvement c»f public 
health and sanitation and kindred naticui-building departments which 
are languishing undeservedly for want of funds. The object of the 
mover is, indeed, very laudalde. He has brought forward this Bill 
with the l*e»t of motives in order to prevent the diversion of tror// funds 
to undesirable channels, and in carder to sextire the jiroper utilisatiim 
of these funds w*e can do nc»thiug better than to support the Bill 
sponsored by my friend Mauivi Alklul Ofaani ('howdhur>\ If large 
turns of money are set free, as contemplated in the Bill, not only the 
Moslem community will l>e lienefited but the whole province will be 
beneBted. The Hon’ble Minister for Kducation has placeil the Primary 
Education Act on the Statute Book, but it has not yet lieen posuble for 
him to put it into operation owing to the prevailing economic distres# 
which has vitally affected both the landlord and the tenant who are to 
bear the brunt of taxation to finance the scheme of primary educatton. 
lithe Bill is passed into law, it will enable the trog/ estates to provide 
for primary edueatioii and meet other esaeniial exptmditttft 
fibmlated to benefit bnman aoeiety. 
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Sir, tk#it ftre many waqf e»tat«s in Bengal which gre really the 
giiiM ot charitable persons as has rightly been obseireUby the mover; 
The remedy provided by the Act of 1112^1 is not adequate. Besides, the 
Act has been more or less a dead letter. Waqf$ are religious institu- 
tions for the benefit of Muhammadan boys and the Crown have got the 
right to exercise direct supervision and control over them. In the 
above circumstances, the House ought to give their support to the 
motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. I cannot understand 
why the Hon’ble Minister opposes the motion. He admits that so far 
as the principle of the Bill is concerned, it is a gtKid one, but at the 
same time he urges that the Bill should lie circulated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. I do not say that all the provisions of the 
Bill are ideal, for nothing is perfect in this world. If the Bill is 
referred to u Select Committee, it will be in a position to remove its 
defects, ff any, and this House will have an opportunity later on to give 
its verdict on the provisions of the Bill. With these few words, I beg 
to support the motion f(>r reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. 


Miulvi ABUL KA8EM: 1 am surprised, disappointed and not a 
little amused by the grouiuls put forward on behalf of Government by 
the Hon'ble Education Minister. The irnqf legislation has a history 
behind it and I am sorry to say that the Government of Bengal has 
always Wen a stumbling block to any action in the direction of its 
improvement. Many years back, as far bai^k as 1917, Mr. A. K. Faxl-ul 
Huq drafted a Bill and when he wanted to introduce it in the Bengal 
Legislative (/ouucil, he was told that sanction could not W granted to 
him by the Government of Bengal because it was an all-India legislation 
and should be taken up by the Viceniy’s Council. When I presented 
a Bill in the year 192*3 to the Legislative A.ssembly, it was circulated 
for opinion and it may be said to the creiHt or descTedit of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that they were only the Broviucial Government to 
oppose that Bill, lock, stock and barrel. Happily I managed to get it 
through in spite ol the vehement opposition of Sir Malcolm Hailey and 
I hope history wilt repeat itself in this House. My friend the Hon’hle 
Mittiater of Education’s arguments are that he has every sympathy for 
this Bill, hut some of the provisions are drastic and they require an 
eapresaion of public opinion on those points. 1 appeal to him as an 
educated and cultured Muasalman but not as Minister of Bengal to say 
if he 19 not aware that Mussaiman opinion, educated and uneduoated 
but oertainly unprejudiced opinion, has been unanimoas in favour of a 
legidaiaoii of kind. I certainly agree with him that we cannot 
under the Muhanunadan Law deviate from the intentiotti of the 
by ttitliiinir the moi|lQr 'intended for other purposes for education tat 
other kud^e obsjects that may be. That is a queeti<m of detail wIM 
mny be perfecfly argued in the Select CommittM though J wmld ii9k 
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to tke Hon'ble Ministor iKat Oovemnieiit whicli 1^ npmmU 

oii<p said for l||f^ benefit of IsUtn and the Mumalmans of ikngat wbea 
the ease of Hohsm Fund was under consideration^ but that is betide the 
point. What I mean to say, that although the Hon'ble Hinister haa 
assured us that there is no desire on the part of Governinetut to ihalve 
this matter or to delay it, he has not shown the way how we can get thii 
through ill the Xovemlier or Detemlier session even if it he circulated 
for opinion. He has told us that we can get it through in the November 
session of this House, but probably we will not. Whether it is so or not| 
the question liefore the House is to refer the Bill to (he Select Com* 
niittee. W hat is meant is that we should accept the principle of tha 
Bill and nothing further than that. We do not accept the details. If 
it means anything at all, it means that the principle is accepted by the 
Mussulmans all over the pr<»vifu»e, but the details can be settled later 
on. The Hon’ble Minister himself will preside over the Select Com- 


mittee and he can direct our attention to the objec't ion able ]>ortions and 
can then secure public opinions on those iHiiiits. It has l>een said that 
we cannot utilise the money for other purjKises than those mentioned in 
the iraqf. For the information of this Hcmse I may say that although 
we have failed to get any infonnution from the Government of Bengal 
U|i(to the present day, in 1HH7 a committee was appointed hy the then 
Craftbrninent of Bengal, presided over by Sir Rivers Thompson, which 
went into only the educational fwirtion of the endows ment in Bengal and 
Bihar. Their rejwrt is still in the Government Secretariat or in the 
oflSce of the Director of Pulilic Instruction and you will find from it 
that Ks. 19,0(),(K)0 of annual income is available purely for educational 
purposes in this province. I am talking of 1887 ; since then surely there 
have Wii various other grunts. The fact is that by experience we 
found that the Act of 192H is ineffective, although we thought it to be 
sufficient when we passinl it, liecuuse the whole inuchiuery to work it is 
wanting. I tried to introduce a legislation to provide a machinery for 
carrying this out and I was told that the sanction r.f the Govenior 
General in Council was required. I applieil to the Governor General for 
sanction and I appealed to the Government, but I was told that Govern- 
ment could not sanction it. 1 will not say why. I can show by facts 
and figures that the Government of Bengal in order to protect vested 
interests have always Wn against any action. Even according to the 
provisions of the A<rt of 192**1, every District Judge has to receive and 
register all accounts of waqf estates, but few District Judges are inclined 
to take action in that direction. We want something to be done and 
that at once. The Select Ci»mmittee is a big one and it will be presided 
over by the Hon*ble Minister and Mr. W'ilkinson will be there and 
whatever information they want they can have from the Bengal 

f retariat. Therefore, there is no reason for drcnlating if for otiinioil* 
it would benefit anybody to learn, 1 can tell him that we, tii 
aseaihers of the Mnssalman Advisory Committee or whatever it is ealledi 
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luiTe been moviag from place* to place all orer Bengal and every 
Mnmlmaii that has come before ns has asked us to do something. 
Without periiaps a single dissentient voice they demanded that legisla* 
tion should be undertaken so th^ misappropriation of wa<^f pn )perties 
may l>e stopped. Mussalmans of BengaT^^ve BeenT appealing to^the 
Government of Bengal for fjome help to their educational institutions 
and to their poor boys, but Government have always replied overborne 
with sympathy, pity and compassion for the Muhammadans that they 
regret that the fund at their disposal will not permit them to do it. 
We stand before you now and before this House, not as beggars before 
Government for financial help in our endeavour for our educational 
advancement hut all we want is your sanction and authority for 
realising the money left by our great ancestors for the educational 
advancement of our community. 1 may go further and say that our 
I)eople foresaw the difficulties in these unfortunate days and they 
provided for this hy their splendid gifts. Through degeneration the 
present trustees of these iraqf estates with %’ery few exceptions have been 
misappropriating this money. They are criminally guilty of inisappro- 
priutioii, liut Government of its own motion will take no action against 
them nor will they help us in realising that money t<> make better use 
of it. What is more deplorable is that these wtiqf properties or at luu^t 
u large number of them are treated as personal properties and are 
ns siudi. Thu.s we have lost a very large slice of the original 
grants and rich endowments. Although the Act of 1923 provides for 
the protection of these grants, Government have not taken any steps 
to give effect to it. I appeal to this House that the matter may be 
referred to the Select rommittee; hy this we pledge ourselves to nothing 
but the principle of the Bill. I hope the Htuise will not l>e carried 
away hy the pnmvise that we will get this through in TS'ovember or 
December or January next. 


Mr. A. K. FAZt-UL HUQ: The action proposed by my friend 
the Hoiride Mv, jEbwaja Nazitruddin will, in practice, lead to the 
shelving of the Bill, It reminds me of a proverb prevalent in our part 
of the country, a Bengali pi-overh. [Here tht^ member quoted a proverb 
in Bengali.] There are peopJ<^ who may not have power to do any good, 
Imt they have immense power to do mischief. Our Indian members of 
the cabinet find themselves perfectly impotent in trying to induce 
Goveriiiueni to follow the trend of public opinion, hut when the time 
comes for cndlei^tiug votes in favour of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, their activlHes manifest themselves in various ways. Moreover, 
my friend Mr. Abul Easein has already pointed out that in spite of the 
ardent desire of the Muslim community that steps should be taken 
recover the proceeds of the various waqf endowments, the Gov^nment 
of Bengnl has repeatedly obstructed every attempt that has been ninde 
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fmliKiliiiie io time to place tkeee eudowiuenta cm a fcmtiag under wlticll 
thejjr lutghi be used for the benefit of ibe community at Urge, My 
friend the Hon'ble Mr. Khwaja Naaimuddin says that there might be 
oppodltion to the Bill. I do u(»t kiuw if he has got a nightmare. If 
he haa got any experience outside the city of Dami, that would have 
told him that the opinion amongst MusliniH is very strong th |t som e* 
thing s hould <|ope to save the estiitj^ irpni ninladniuiJSSilm 
^d im^ p prop r i atioiK Having this kiiowle<lge at his disposal, how 
can he seriously tell this rouneil that there is even the slightest i>ossihle 
chance of any oppositi<m to the provisions t>f this BillJ' Mr. Ahul 
Kasem has said that tlie anmunt of eudowinents for public and other 
purposes in Bengal alone comes to Its. IS.tWI.tUK). lii the year 1917 
when I drufteil my Bill I made u roiurh estimate and found that the 
figure might come up to Its. od.tMt.tkM), alniut half a crore. 1 certainly^ 
think that if we (oubi save the various endowments from maladministra- 
tion and misappropriation and if all the Muliammudan tco#// and Hindu 
end<»wments were held together and the inoiie\ spent for educational f 
purpost»s, tlie (juestion t»f primary e<liM’Utiou in Bengal will be solved! 
w'ithcmt any necessity of imposing a tax of a single pie on the people./ 
There is one point which I will ask my Muhammadan friends to 
rei^iuber in this coniuMtion. 

p.m. 

Now, Sir, there is one jMunt which I w<»uld ask my Hindu friends to 
rememlier in this connection. Most of the iror//# made pr<»vision for 
education ami sanitation aiul they will la* pleased to hear that in most 
of these cases n<» distinction is made hetweeii Hindu and Muhammadan. 
In many cases, in many parts of the country, the mutwalUf are Hindus, 
and as a matter of fact almost the entire management is under Hindu 
officers. 1 do not kiu»w* if at the present moment the House will lie 
well-advised to accept the motion for circulation for eliciting public 
opinion. Sir, I am sure if this step is taken, the Bill will lie shelveil, 
and I think there will hardly he any (Miasion or any opportunity of 
taking it up in the near future. Why should we wait till November or 
December or January?' We should deal with the matter here and now. 
It has already been delayed long and it has lieen liefore the public for a 
long time. There is not a single person who will raise any protest 
against this Bill : it has the unanimous support of the Muhammadan 
community. Sir, my friend Maulvi Abnl Kasem referred to the 
evidence given the Education Ciimmittee. That iras a committee 

eet up by the Education Minister himself and its members made exten- 
aive tour throughout Bengal, and examineil witnesses— gentlemifflj 
btlonging to the Moslem t*ommunity, who were in a position to give 
iilliMfritative expression of opinion on these points— and the opinion hai 
been unanimous that some action should be taken in order to find aomo 
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remedy. My friend Manlvi Abtil Easem fafl iaid and said riglitiy^ 
that the Waqf Act of 1923 is incomplete and the present enactment 
simply seeks to put into a statutory shape certain proTisions in order 
to put them into practice. There must be something f|M|;,putting theory 
into practice and this Bill aims at doing that. As regards the ijfpre- 
hension of the Hon’ble Minister that this Bill might have the effect of 
changing the provisions of the Act, I beg to remind him that there ate^ 
occasions when we have got to go against the provisions of the Waqf 
Act itself because these provisions cannot be curried out. As pointed 
out by Mr. Momin just now, supposing there is a provision that 
Rf. 50,000 should be spent on the Calcutta Madrasah and the Calcutta 
Madrasah ceases to exist, there must be some means of deciding how 
this Rs. 50,000 set free will be spent ; I think that is not going counter 
to the wishes of the donor. As a matter of fact, all these things will 
l)e taken into consideration in the Select Committee. I think that at 
the present moment no case has been made out for circulation of the 
Bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion, l>ecause public opinion 
is already known and it is no use circulating the Bill for opinion which 
is already known not only to this Council but to the country at large. 
I, therefore, appeal most stnmgly to my Hindu friends here to give us 
their support, because by this means the (|uestion of education amongst 
our community will be solved and we expect that in the near future a 
similar Bill will be brought forward to rescue ihe Hindu endowments. 

I hope that by working hand in hand and effecting economy where 
economy is needed and thus carrying out the wishes of our forefathera 
with regard to education, sanitation and other measures, we shali|be 
laying broad and deep the spirit of fellowship which is so needed in 
order to bring happiness to our common country. 

''/4 

Mr. IHANTI tHEKHARitWAR RAY: At this stage 1 do not 
want to go into the merits of this measure. I think the Hon’ble 
Minister has made a reascmable request and it is in the fitness of thinga 
that the and the mover of the motion should accept the reasonable 
suggestion for tbe»;eirculation of the Bill. Whenever the Government 
bring forward a motion, w’e always press for circulation before sending 
the measure to a Select Committee so that the normal procedure may be 
followed and it should not be for us to depart from that very reasonable 
course. In that case if we avoid circulating such Bills, Government 
may also say — as they always say — that public opinion is well known 
and we do not want to circulate such measures. There is another 
Hrint* I am not sure whether this measure has the unanimous s^ppoft 
ommtry. 5jdo not know what the feeling of the MuhamiMmia 
country is, but I say that in connection with the qiMiiliiM(i of 
ilterlaring with the and other religious endowrments, there is Itwat 
^yettenee of opiiion. So by the circulation of the Bill an oppiMrtuiiity* 
W311 be gfren tor public opinion to be elicited. 
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m t. e. OHATTlMtE: I support ti»« motion to circulate tW 
Bill, if tlie Hindu mombera are going to vote for it ; and I appeal to my 
friend, the mover, to accept the motion of my friend, the Hon'hW 
Mr, Hasimuddin* If you want to carry thi« measure through, you' 
will iHtve to have our votes, and it is extremely difficult for the Hindu 
members to come to a reasonable decision unless Iwth the parties who* 
gre divided on this question have had their full chance of giving their 
opinion on it. After all, Sir, in a measure like this conflicting interests 
are sure to arise, and I submit there is great danger in our having 
legislation of this description uithout eliciting the opinion of those 
who will be affected by it. Take our drhuttar prttperties. We have 
private debuttar and public dehutt/ir and ue know there is a great 
distinction between them. So is there distinction, I should thinks 
between public wag/ and private wagf (cries of **no, no; yes, yes^*)P^ 
Some say there is, some say there is not. I submit, Sir, that the 
Moslems of Bengal as a whole should be given a chance to give their 
opinion on it before you ask us, Hindus, to vote for it. This legislation 
almost partakes of the nature of what we fear may be considered 
predatory legislation. It may result in veiy great hardships to those 
who are at pre.seiit benefited under imgf. Mv friend (Mr. Abul Kasem)^ 
says that 1 am under a misapprehension. Is his the only voice that ia 
to count Am I to v(»te simply because Mr. Abul Kasem asks us to 
vote!'' Why should I not consult those who are represented by Mr. Naaim* 
uddiiiJ^ Why do you ask us, Hindus, to (‘ommit ourselves to your jmint 
of view without giving us an opjmrtunity of considering the i>oints of 
viey;. of* others J' Therefore I w<»uld ask my Muhammadan friends 
accept the suggestion of Mr. XuEitiiuddin. I have every sympathy 
with the mover, hut I think he should give us reasonable lime and 
opportunity for making up our minds after considering the pnm andi 
cons of the subject. 


BalNl dITENDRALAL BANNERdEil 1 rise to give my strongaat 
support to the motion for referring the Bill U) a Helei I Committee. 
far as the Hon ’hie Minister’s motion to circulate the Bill for eliciting 
public opinion is concerned, it is a trap laid for shelving the Bill, and 
I am surprised that astute politicians like Mr. B, 0. Chatter jee and 
the Kumar Bahadur of Tahirpur should have fallen, or pretend to fall, 
into that trap. The talk of consulting Muslim public opinion is thr 
thinnest of eye-washes. Moslem public opinion is repriNiented by thr 
dB members from that community who are present in this House, aiMl 
they are unanimous iu supporting this motion. It may be laid 
the Hon'hle Minister objects, and he is a Mussalman. Well, 
for that, a Minister is Minister — a limb of the Oovemment, he hm fdS, 
fight to speak on behalf of the Moslem community. Those who oiM 
Speak on their behalf are Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq, Mr. Abul KaaiM^^I 
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Bahadur Abdul Momin and others to my left; and when it oOtnes 
to consulting the opinion of the community, I am prepared every time 
to take the word from them in preference to the Hon’ble Mr. Naaim* 
uddin. B^’^^ihe way, this solicitude for public opinion did not trouble 
the Hon ’hie Minister when the Primary Education Bill was on the 
tapis. He refused even to have a Select Committee then, and now he 
comes forward to ask for public opinion ! In view of the unanimous 
^>pinion of tlie Moslem inemWrs of thi.s Council, 1 support the motion 
for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Thi Hofl'bla Mr^ KHWAdA NAZIMUDDIN; Sir. as I have already 
said while speaking on tlie original motion, I repudiate the suggestion* 
tluil I have put forward the amendment with the idea of shelving the 
Bill. I suhmit, Sir, there is ample time up to March for bringing in 
the Bill and for the Bill to Iw* put through. The fMont which I now 
want to refer to is this. It has been said that the Government of Bengal 
is opposed to this Bill. As a matter of fact, they are not (ipposed to a 
Bill of this nature in principle. But what prevented them from lend- 
ing supfH)rt to such measures in the ])ast was due to the jucepted 
principle, as I have already said, that Government and Government 
servants should not interfere so far as the management of public tntqfg 
and charities are concerned. I shall read to the House the provisions of 
Act XX of IBtm; 

“Except as j»rovided in this Act, it shall not he lawful for any 
, ‘Government in India, or tor any officer of any Government-^jn btk" ^ 
official, character, to undertake or resume the superintendence of *auy 
land or other property granted for the support of, or otherw'ise belong- 
ing tt>, any mos(|ue, temple or other religious establishment, or to take 
any part in the management or appropriation (»f any endowment made 
for the inainteiiauce of any such mosque, temple or other establishment, 
or to nominate or appoint any trustee, manager or superiutendeut 
thereof, <»r to be in any way concerned therewith.” 

Sir, this principle prevented Government from giving any support 
to such Bills whenever they have been put forward in the past and it is 
this principle which is still troubling them. But 1 would suggest a 
elution of this difficulty, which, I hope, the mover will accept, namely, 
that the Bill be sent to the Select Committee with the recommendation 
that the Seletd Committee should obtain public (Opinion thereon. If 
this meets with his (‘onsent, then the Select Committee after consulting 
public opinion may come to decisions which can be put before the 
^uncil and got through easily. I do not think there can l»e any 
4>bjection to an amendment like this. 

Millltl AiDUL CMANI ONOWOHURYt Sir, I accept the 
sauggeetion made by the Hon'ble Minister. 
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Mr. FREtlOENT: I should now read out the names as they appear 
in the original motion for the SeleiH CommitttH^, and then lake up the 
amendments which propose itudnsion of more names. 

The following motions were called hut not moved 

Or. AMULYA RATAN CHOSE to move that after the name of 
Mniilvi Muhammad Hossaiii the following name** he inserted, 
namely : — 

Mr. R. Maiti, 

Babii Satish Chandra Ray Chowdliurv, 

Bahu Eishori Mohan (^huudhuri, and 
Dr. Ainulya Ratan (I hose. 

Babu KHETTER MOHAN RAY to mov(> that after the name of 
Maulvi Muhammad Ho-snain the following names he inserted, 
namely : — 

Maulvi Syed Ctsman Haider f’haudhuri, 

Babu Khetter Mohan Hay, and 
Muniudrn Deb Rai Mahasai. 

Bahadur Maulvi MUAUAM ALI KHAN to move that after ^ 
the maiae t)f Maulvi Muliamniud Hossuin the follow ing names l>e 
inserted, namely : — 

Maulvi Nur Ralimau Khan Eusufji, and 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi MuazEum Ali Khan. 

Rai Bahadur KAMINI KUMAR DAS: 1 heg to say that 1 have 
not received the consent of Kui Bahadur Sat\endra Kumar Das and 
shall accordingl> with your permission move that after the name of 
Maulvi Muhammad Hossain the following names he inserted, namely:— 

Maulvi Nural Ahsar C’houdhiiry ; 

Rai Bdhadur Kamini Kumar Das; and 
Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury. 

MUNINORA DEB RAI MAHASAI: I l>eg to move that after the 
aajae of Maulvi Muhammad Hossain the follow ing names be inserted# 
air.:— 

Mr. P. Banerji; and 
Munindra Deb Hai Mahasai. 
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The following Motions were cal|l|l \«t nol^lBoved : — 

Mwlvi NUR RAHMAN KHAN EUtUFJI to move iliat after the 
^ame of Mai\}vi Muhammad Hossain the following names be 
insertW* namely:— 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah, 

Maulvi Nur Hahman Khan Eusufji, and 
Maulvi Azizur Rahman. 

Miuivi ABOUL HAKIM to move that after the name of Maulvi 
Muhammad Hossain the following names be inserted, namely: — 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh, and 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim. 

Maulvi SYED OSMAN HAIDER OHAUDHURI to move that after 
the name of Maulvi Muhammad Hossain the following names be 
inserted, namely: — 

Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad Afzal, Khan Bahadur, and 
Maulvi Syed Osman Haider Chaudhuri. 

Hiji BADI AHMED CHOWDHURY to movt* that after the name 
of Maulvi Muhammad Hossain the following names shall be inserted, 
namely : — 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh, 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, 

Babu Jatindra Nath Bnsu, 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdur-Rahraaii, 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah, 

Maulvi Nural Absar Choudhury, and 
Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury. 

The motion of Rai Bahadur Kamini Kumar Das was put ftn j agreed 

to. 

The motion of Muuiudra Deb Rai Mahasai wag put and|oaU 

A motion in the following form was then put and agreed to: — 

**That the Bengal Watjf Bill, 19d^, be referred to a Com** 

mittee congisting of — 

(I) the Hon*i^e Minister in charge of Education Depal^meal , 

(i) Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee; 

(3) Maulvi Abul Kasem; 
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I#) Di^ Naresh CliiMiira SeaJGhipta; 

(5) Rai 9ahadar Eeshab Chandra Banerji; 

(6) Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee; 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Aliiiiuuaman Chaudhi 

{8) Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Moniiu; 

(.9) Khan Bahadur Maulyi Azixul Haque; 

(10) Mr. A. K. Fnzl-ul II uq; 

(//) Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan ; 

(12) Mr. A. F. Rahman; 

(13) Maulvi Hassan Ali; 

(14) Maulvi Muhammad Saadatullah ; 

(«) iir. H. R. Wilkinson; 

(16) Maulvi Muhammad Hossain; 

(17) Maulvi Nural Abstar Choudhiiry; 

(15) Bai Bahadur Kamiiii Kumar Dan, m.h.e.; 

(19) Haji Badi Ahmed Chowdhury; and 

(20) Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury. 

with inMtnu tion to submit their report an wcmn as poHsible and that the 
number of members whone preM*uee Hhnll be neeejiHary to eonutitute a 
quorum ehall be five.” 

The Select Committee were aUo instrucUnl to connult public opinion 
on important pointa of detail connected with the Bill before submitting 
their report. 

The motion that the Bill be circulated for the pur|M>jie of eliciting 
public 6pinion thereon by the 1st November, 1932, therefore, failed. 

ttMdlwg C i— l ttow. 

FieniDBiiTi I mm to remind membern that the election to 
the seven^ Standing Committees will take place in the Library^ Room 
betweef the houni of 2 and 245 p.m. on Monday, ibe 9th Aufttai neat* 
I ahaU lM|t 1#^ the Cottnell. 
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Tha Ottoutta Munieipai (AmandRiaiit) Bill, 1932, by MmiMra Dab 

Rai Mahaaai, 

Mr. NARENORA KUMAR lASU: What about the Lord Mayor 
of Banaberia (laughter)— I mean the Lord Mayor of Calcutta’s BillP 

RRESIOENT. That Bill has been referred to the Governmeiii 
of India; there are certain points in that Bill which appeared to me to 
be of doubtful character. 


Adjournmeiit. 

The Council wa« then adjourned till 3 p.rn., on Monday, the 8th 
August, 1932, at the Council House, Calcutta. 
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